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efendi 590’. This may strike the reader as obtrusive, but I do it throughout to emphasize that the 
information discussed in this study is drawn from numerous unique artifacts, each with its own history 
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order by copying date or estimated century of production (and alphabetically by title within the latter 
category), with a reference number attached to each entry. Appendix B is a list of the major medieval 
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Appendix C is a list of the minor works attributed to al-Bunl (a distinction explained in chapter 
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Abstract 


In this dissertation I address the spread and reception of the works of the North African Sufi, 
author on the controversial ‘science of letters and names’ (‘dm al-hurufwa-al-asma ), and putative 
‘magician’ Ahmad al-Bunl, from the period near the end of his life in Cairo in the first quarter of the 
seventh/thirteenth century through the end of the Mamluk period in the early-tenth/sixteenth. 
Beginning from a survey of hundreds of manuscript copies of Bunian works, and drawing on a variety 
of manuscript paratexts and codical elements as well as on the contents of al-Bunl’s texts and 
contemporary literature, I examine concrete and ideological aspects of the transmission of‘dangerous’ 
ideas in a late-medieval Islamic manuscript culture. Beginning with al-Bum’s promulgation of his own 
works in Cairo, I argue that his written texts were intended for circulation only among closed, secretive 
communities of learned Sufi readers, but that by the second quarter of the eighth/fourteenth century 
they had begun to reach a broader readership, and by the ninth/fifteenth had come to circulate widely 
among influential scholars and bureaucrats, even reaching the courts of ruling Mamluk military elites. 
Reading literary sources against the evidence of the manuscript corpus, and with careful attention to 
the book-practices, identities, and motivations of readers, I show that Bunian works continued to gain 
in popularity even as some authorities denounced them as heretical, and that a bustling ‘occult’ scene 
was in place in Cairo by the turn of the ninth/fifteenth century. In discussing the career of the corpus I 
consider questions of al-Bunl’s bibliography and the misattribution to him of the famous Shams al- 
maarifal-kubra. I also address the necessity of contextualizing al-Bunl as part of a wave of esotericist 
Sufis who emigrated from the Islamicate West to Cairo and beyond around the turn of the 
seventh/thirteenth century, and whose controversial teachings—some with roots in IsmaTlI ShTite 
thought—were only slowly and contentiously taken up in these new environments. The study is 
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intended as a contribution to Islamic intellectual history, the history of the occult sciences, and the 
study of medieval manuscript cultures. 



Chapter One 


Introduction: Al-Bum in the archives 


And even if We had sent down to you something written on parchment and 
they touched it with their hands, the disbelievers would say, This is not but 
obvious magic. 

- Qur an 6 -J 1 


... nur im Detail ist Leben. 


- Heinz Halm 2 


1.0Preamble: Turning to the manuscripts 

This dissertation examines the spread and reception of the writings of the ifrlqiyan cum 
Egyptian Sufi Ahmad al-Bunl (d. 622/1225 or 630/1232-3), a controversial figure best known as an 
author on the science of letters and names (‘ilm al-huruf wa-al-asma ) and often regarded in modern 
scholarship as a ‘magician’. The study is grounded in extensive research on the large, complex, and, 
until recently, mostly unexamined manuscript corpus of works attributed to al-Bunl; however, aside 
from some bibliographical insights, it is not an exercise in textual scholarship sensu stricto. Rather, in 
tracing how al-Bunl’s texts and ideas moved from the fringes of Arab Sunnite culture to the salons and 
libraries of ruling Mamluk elites over the span of less than three centuries, and reading this manuscript 
evidence against a range of literary sources, it is a cultural and intellectual-historical examination of 
the roles of books and readers in the spread of‘dangerous’ knowledge in the late-medieval Arab- 
Islamicate world. It is also intended as a demonstration of some ways in the which the vast inheritance 


j——- Sh 1 _■_£ y '• .jT jy yd q-jyi, y —.T jT_' y. i. 

2 Heinz Halm, Das Reich Des Mahdi: Der Aufstieg Der Fatimiden (875-973) (Miinchen: Beck, 1991). 
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of medieval Arabic manuscripts—which are greatly underutilized in Islamic historical studies—can be 
drawn upon as historical sources for purposes beyond edition-making, particularly with regard to the 
recovery of discourses resistant to the main categories of Islamic cultural and intellectual history 
constituted by modern scholarship. 

Two remarkable facts of past scholarship on al-Bunl provided the initial motivation for this 
project. First, that while much modern scholarship has dismissed al-Bunl as a ‘magician’ whose thought 
was of little relevance to major currents in Islamic intellectual history, hundreds of manuscript copies 
of works attributed to him survive in collections around the world, indicating that numerous 
premodern Muslim readers considered his works and the ideas they contain worthy of reproduction. 
Second, that the vast majority of the small amount of modern scholarship focused on al-Bunl has relied 
primarily on printed editions of a large work attributed to him entitled Shams al-maarifal-kubra. 3 This is 
despite the fact that many scholars, even while working from it, have pointed out glaring anachronisms 
in that text relative to the widely accepted death for al-Bunl of 622/1225. 4 Dissatisfied with this state of 
affairs, and inspired by JanJust Witkam’s suggestion that the “corpus Bunianum”—a term he coined in 
an important 2007 article—has a richly complex history, 5 1 resolved to move past Shams al-maarifal- 
kubra and delve into these manuscripts. While I originally had hoped merely to access texts authentic 
to al-Bunl, the training and experience in manuscript studies that I gained in preparing for and 
executing the initial research for the project made clear that more could be achieved. I saw that 
through gathering paratextual and codical data, it would be possible to formulate a picture of the 
spread and development of the corpus in time and space, as well as gain some understanding of the 


3 Or some variant thereof, particularly Shams al-ma'arifwa-lataifal-'awarif, although this should not be confused 
with either of the two medieval works bearing that name, as discussed below. To distinguish it from those works 
in this study I always refer to it as either Shams al-maarifal-kubra or simply the Kubra. 

4 Anachronisms that range from references to slightly later actors such as ibn SabTn (d. 669/1269-70) to a mention 
of Amrlka; Constant Hames, EI3, s.v. “al-Bunl.” See also the review below of scholarship on al-BunT. 

5 Jan Just Witkam, “Gazing at the Sun: Remarks on the Egyptian Magician al-BunT and his Work,” in Oye Gentlemen: 
Arabic Studies on Science and Literary Culture, In Honour ofRemke Kruk (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 183. 
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actors who produced, transmitted, and read these numerous codices. With such goals in mind, I 
undertook an examination of the manuscript corpus in extenso, which is to say I attempted to take into 
account as many codices as possible of works attributed to, or directly related to, al-Bunl. At present, I 
have gathered information from almost 350 copies of Bunian works in over 200 codices (the disparity 
owing to codices with multiple Bunian works), and also numerous copies of commentaries and other 
related works. In doing so, I have paid particular attention to paratextual and codical elements that 
convey details about the human actors who produced, read, bought, sold, and otherwise interacted 
with these material texts. This research also has given me access to a rich variety of Bunian texts, 
authentic and otherwise, thus fulfilling my original intention of turning to the manuscripts. 

The dissertation consists of this introductory chapter and three others (as well as appendices 
with lists of the manuscripts surveyed and other elements). In this chapter I discuss previous research 
on al-Bunl, my own manuscript research and bibliographical findings, and some terminological and 
methodological points central to my analysis of the career of the corpus, such as ‘esotericism’ and the 
notion of ‘manuscript culture’ as a lens through which to approach medieval Islamic cultural and 
intellectual history. I end this chapter with a brief discussion of what can be known of al-Bunl’s 
biography, and with an encapsulated version of the narrative of the career of the corpus that is 
developed over the course of the three main chapters. The second chapter addresses the initial 
promulgation of al-Bunl’s works and their circulation in ‘esotericist reading communities’ during the 
late-Ayyubid and early Mamluk periods, with particular attention to the tension between secrecy and 
the written word in the circulation of books. The third is centered on a reading of parts of al-Bunl’s 
Lataifal-isharatfial-hurufal-ulwlyat, especially his lettrist cosmology and doctrine of the human-as- 
microcosm. This is undertaken with an eye toward the book as an instrument of Sufi instruction and 
inititiation, particularly as it was used by the small groups of esotericist Sufis discussed in the previous 
chapter. The discussion is bracketed with forays into the roots of al-Bunl’s lettrism aimed at bettering 
our understanding of its Ayyubid and Mamluk-era reception, the first addressing cosmologically- 
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oriented lettrism in ShTite and Western Sufi thought, and the second examining differing accounts of 
al-Bunl’s education and Sufi training. The fourth and final chapter looks at the reception of al-Bunl 
over the course of the Mamluk period and the efflorescence of Bunian works among that era’s 
expanding class of cosmopolitan secondary elites, putting the manuscript evidence in conversation 
with a range of literary sources. I focus on few predominant trends in this reception, including 
attempts by encyclopaedist authors to classify al-Bunl’s teachings, denunciations of al-Bunl as a heretic 
by various of the ulama, and the synthesizing of al-Burifs thought with that of other authors by later 
lettrist thinkers who themselves were the late products of the esotericist reading communities 
discussed in the second chapter. As we will see, by the ninth/fifteenth century these later lettrists were 
promulgating a new, ‘post-esotericist’ form of lettrism that would carry al-Bunl’s teachings forward— 
albeit in a greatly altered form—into the early modern period and beyond. The brief conclusion 
explores some of the successes and failures of the innovative research methods employed in this 
project, and the tremendous amount of work that remains to be done in al-Bunl studies. 

That I was initially led to ‘turn’ to the manuscripts in the early stages of my research out of 
frustration with the printed sources on al-Bunl speaks to an issue which, though hardly unique to 
Islamicate medieval studies, is certainly endemic to it: a tendency to regard manuscripts solely as 
conveyors of texts. In trying to reach beyond this quite limited use of these rich sources of historical 
data, I have employed various other methods of working with them, such as compiling basic metadata 
(titles and alternate titles, dates of copying, et cetera) from the manuscripts, which has allowed me to 
take various ‘wide-angle’ views of the corpus. This led me to the fundamental that al-Bunl’s works were 
relatively rarely copied in the century or so after his death, but that the corpus underwent a rapid 
efflorescence in the later eighth/fourteenth and ninth/fifteenth centuries. Indeed, this observation has 
structured the dissertation to a large extent, insofar as the second chapter is focused on the earlier, 
‘germinal’ period of the corpus, and the fourth chapter deals with that of its efflorescence. This 
metadata has proven quite useful in examining questions of al-Bunl’s bibliography as well, particularly 
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with regard to when certain works seem to have come into circulation. I also have paid a great deal of 
attention to paratexts: colophons, audition certificates, and patronage statements, among others. To 
take just one example, much of chapter two consists of close readings of a small but important cluster 
of paratexts that record al-Bunl having composed and auditioned two of his works in Cairo in 621/1224 
and 622/1225. In chapter three I offer a reading of al-Bunl’s Lataifal-ishdrdt ‘qua manuscript’, which is 
to say with attention to how it was used as a teaching/initiatic tool in small gatherings of Sufis, 
particularly as regards al-Burifs use of complex diagrams. And in chapter four I draw on various types 
of paratexts and metadata to trace the movement of the corpus beyond Cairo, and to garner some 
rudimentary prosopographical information about Mamluk-era readers of al-Bunl, including their 
professions and social class. These data then serve as a foundation for readings of a range of Mamluk- 
era reactions to al-Bunl preserved in literary sources. 

Beyond these methods of extracting information from the manuscripts, I have also striven to 
keep late-medieval manuscript culture always in view when discussing al-Bunl’s texts and those of 
other authors, often lingering on points of detail relating to books so as to emphasize the ways they 
pervaded the lives of the medieval actors under discussion. In all this I hope to demonstrate the rich 
variety of details manuscripts can provide to discussions of those corners of medieval society in which 
books and reading played a major part, and the utility of such methods in the recovery of‘minor’ 
discourses, such as lettrism, that too often fall through the cracks of the major frames of reference 
through which medieval Islamdom is commonly studied. 

1.1 Al-Bunlstudies 

Though al-Bunl is frequently footnoted where issues of‘Islamic magic’ and ‘popular religion’ 
are discussed—usually along with a mention of Shams al-maarif al-kubra —focused research on him has 
been relatively rare. To the best of my knowledge, the earliest dated records of Western scholarly 
engagement with al-Bunl are some brief accession notes penned in the flyleaves of at two al-Bunl- 
attributed works in 1735 by Joseph Ascari, a Syrian Maronite employed as a cataloger of Arabic 
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manuscripts at the royal precursor to the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. 6 The next is in the late 
nineteenth century, in Wilhelm Ahlwardt’s detailed description of Berlin MS or. We. 1210, a late- 
eleventh/seventeenth-century copy of Shams al-ma arif al-kubra, in his magisterial catalog of the Arabic 
codices then held at the Konigliche Bibliothek. 7 In hindsight, the lavish attention Ahlwardt paid to this 
work can be taken as an omen of things to come in al-Bunl studies over the next century or so. 

Shams al-ma arif al-kubra is a lengthy, talisman-laden, quasi-encyclopaedic work on the occult 
sciences that is replete with texts on alchemy, astrology, geomancy, the science of letters, and other 
topics that could be gathered under the broad heading of‘occult sciences’. It is in fact an amalgamation 
of bits and pieces of some of al-Bunl’s authentic works with texts by other authors. In the manuscripts 
surveyed for this project, there were no copies of it dated to earlier than the eleventh/seventeenth 
century, and in my view it is likely a product of that century or the latter part of the preceding one. The 
Kubra was quite popular judging from the number of surviving copies, was reproduced in lithograph in 
the nineteenth century, and has been continuously in print in a series of non-scholarly editions, mostly 
emanating from Cairo and Beirut, since around the turn of the twentieth century. 8 Copies of this work— 
particularly the heavily error-ridden printed editions—have served as the primary basis of nearly all 
modern scholarship on al-Bunl. Though the Kubra would obviously be a highly important source for 
studies of Islamic occultism in the eleventh/seventeenth century onward, scholarly recourse to it has 
most often led to serious misapprehensions of the historical al-Bunl and occult scientific thought of the 
late-medieval period. 


6 The codices are MSS arabe 2649, a copy of the quasi-pseudepigraphic ‘courtly’ Shams al-ma arif (on which see 
below), and arabe 2656, a copy of the pseudepigraphic Kitab al-usul wa-al-dawabit. On Ascari, see Stephan Roman, 
“France,” in The Development of Islamic Library Collections in Western Europe and North America (London: Mansell, 
1990), 19. 

7 Wilhelm Ahlwardt, Verzeichniss Der Arabischen Handschriften Der Koniglichen Bibliothek Zu Berlin (Berlin, 1887), entry 
no. 4125. 

8 Constant Hames, EI3, s.v. “al-BunT.” 
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A. Dietrich’s article in the second edition of the Encyclopedia of Islam is typical of mid-to-late- 
twentieth century scholarship on al-Bunl derived from the Kubra. He describes al-Bunl as a writer on 
‘magic’, and the Shams al-al-maarif al-kubra— for which he refers readers to a 1905 Cairo edition—as al- 
Bunl’s “main work.” He characterizes the text as “a compilation based rather on current popular 
customs than on literature transmitted from Hellenistic superstition,” and as “a collection both 
muddled and dreary of materials for the magical use of numbers and letters-squares, single Kur’In¬ 
verses, the names of God and of the mother of Musa, indications for the production of amulets, for the 
magical use of scripts... even the words with which Jesus is supposed to have resuscitated the dead.” 9 
Dietrich’s evaluation of the work’s origins seems to be derived in part from the great historian of 
Islamic science Manfred Ullmann’s brief and vitriolic discussion of al-Bunl, in which he arrives at the 
conclusion that the material in the Shams is drawn entirely from “folklore” ( Volkstum ) rather than 
“literary sources.” Ullmann’s assessment apparently also was based on printed editions, as pointed out 
by Witkam. 10 It misses or ignores entirely al-Bunl’s participation in the science of letters and names, 
and nowhere does it mention Sufism. Ullmann does offer his unvarnished opinion of al-Bunl, however, 
calling him a “credulous” man who thought he could control the universe through “stupid, formalistic 
arithmetic.” 11 

In the cases of Dietrich and Ullmann, their reliance on Shams al-maarif al-kubra can in part be 
taken as reflective of their participation in a tendency, well-entrenched in the humanities and social 
sciences of their time, to regard ‘magic’ as an ancient but persistent detritus, an irrational and 
antisocial atavism thriving primarily among the poorly educated and flourishing in moments of 
cultural decline. 12 That they were content to draw on the easily available Kubra as the main 

9 A. Dietrich, EI2, s.v. “al- Burn , Abu l-‘Abbas Ahmad b. ‘Allb. Yusuf al- Kura.shT al-SufT Muhyl 1- Din.” 

10 Witkam, “Gazing at the Sun,” 190. 

11 Manfred Ullmann, DieNatur- und Geheimwissenschaften im Islam (Leiden: Brill, 1972), 390-391. 

12 For some excellent accounts of the history of‘magic’ as an analytical category in the modern social sciences and 
humanities, see Styers, Making Magic, and Hanegraaff, “The Emergence of the Academic Science of Magic.” 
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representative of al-Bum’s thought is, in my estimation, symptomatic of their presumption of his 
fundamentally irrelevant and/or deleterious role in Islamic thought. Another scholar who exemplifies 
this trend is Armand Abel, for whom the “confused doctrine” and jumbled contents of Shams al-maarif 
al-kubra are prime evidence in his essay on the occult sciences of the “decadence” of late-medieval 
Islamic thought and culture. 13 

More puzzling is the reliance on the Kubra by scholars not overtly hostile to al-Bunl, most of 
whom acknowledge the presence of obvious anachronisms in the text. Mohamed el-Gawhary, whose 
1968 Bonn dissertation was the first book-length study dedicated to al-Bunl, appears to have worked 
from printed editions of Shams al-maarif al-kubra and from Mamluk-era literary sources. He spends a 
number of pages pointing out anachronisms and contradictions in the work and then arrives at the 
conclusion that the Kubra must have been composed by al-Bunl’s followers in the century or two after 
his death, but that it could still be counted as a reliable source for investigating late-medieval thought. 14 
Dorothee Pielow largely follows el-Gawhary’s line of reasoning in her 1995 book-length study of al- 
Bunl, consulting a printed edition and a small selection of mostly seventeenth-century manuscripts of 
the Kubra as the bases of her research. 15 Toufic Fahd, whose earliest published discussion of al-Bunl 
slightly preceded al-Gawhary’s, appears to have investigated the manuscript corpus somewhat more 
broadly; however, he arrives at the conclusion that the Shams al-al-maarif al-kubra was al-Bunl’s true 
magnum opus, and asserts that the various shorter works attributed to al-Bunl were monographs 


Specifically in regard to the Islamicate occult sciences, see Francis, “Magic and Divination”, and Lemay, “L’Islam 
historique et les sciences occultes.” 

13 Armand Abel, “La place des sciences occultes dans la decadence,” in Classicisme et declin culture! dans I’histoire de 
Vislam (Paris: Editions Besson, 1957), 302 ff. 

14 Mohamed El-Gawhary, “Die Gottesnamen im magischen Gebrauch in den Al-Bunl zugeschriebenden Werken” 
(Rheinische Friedrich Wilhelms-Universitat, 1968), 14-27. 

15 Dorothee Pielow, Die Quellen der Weisheit: Die arabische Magie im Spiegel des Usui al-Hikma von Ahmad Ibn ‘All al-Bunl 
(Hildesheim: Georg Olms Verlag, 1995), 11-13,183-184. 
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extracted from it. 16 Even in his more recent article from 2002 on al-Bunl as a Neoplatonist thinker, Fahd 
solely consults the Kubra, and though the article is a compelling study of that text, it is by no means an 
accurate description of the thought of the historical al-Bunl nor the state of occult-scientific thought in 
the seventh/thirteenth century. 17 Pierre Lory, who has produced a series of important essays on the 
history of lettrism, discusses al-Bunl as a lettrist on the basis of the Kubra, but admits that he can find 
no consistent system of thought in the text, nor firmly ascertain when it was written. 18 Similarly, Edgar 
Francis discusses al-Bunl as a Sufi in general terms on the basis of the Kubra —along with a few 
references to other works in manuscript—but can offer few specific conclusions regarding al-Bunl’s 
intellectual background due to the jumbled nature of the text. 19 While these studies sometimes contain 
valuable insights into the text they investigate, their conclusions are inevitably compromised with 
regard the historical al-Bunl and the thought of his times. 

Jan Just Witkam’s 2007 article on al-Bunl was, in my estimation, a watershed moment for al- 
Bunl studies, pushing scholars in the direction of more serious forays into the manuscript corpus. The 
article is centered on Leiden MS Or. 1233, a copy of the pseudepigraphic Bunian text Tartlb al-daawatfi 
talkhTs al-awqat, but it addresses other issues in the study of al-Bunl, as well. Most compellingly, Witkam 
coins the term “corpus Bunianum,” a reference to similar appellations for large bodies of occult 
writings considered to be of questionable and/or multiple authorships, such as the corpora 
Flermeticum and Jabirianum. Furthermore, Witkam proposes that the corpus is “the product of the 
work of several generations of practicing magicians, who arranged al-Bunl’s work and thought... 

16 Toufic Fahd, La divination arabe: Etudes religeieuses, sociologiques et folkloriques sur le milieu natifde Vislam (Leiden: 
Brill, 1966), 230. 

17 Idem., “La magie comme ‘source’ de la sagesse, d’apres l’oeuvre d’al-Bunl.,” in Charmes et sortileges: magie et 
magiciens (Bures-sur-Yvette: Groupe pour l’etude de la civilisation du moyen-orient, 2002), 61-108. 

18 Pierre Lory, “La magie des lettres dans le Shams al-ma arif d’al Burn,” Bulletin d etudes orientates 39-40 (1987): 97- 
111 . 

19 Edgar Francis, “Islamic Symbols and Sufi Rituals for Protection and Healing: Religion and Magic in the Writings 
of Ahmad b. Ali al-Buni (d. 622/1225)” (University of California, 2005). 
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probably while mixing these with elements of their own works.” 20 It must be said that the concept was 
not entirely original; indeed, el-Gawhary, Pielow, and others had argued for some level of outside 
interference in the writings attributed to al-Bunl, but Witkam’s restatement of the problem was 
particularly compelling. Perhaps in connection to Witkam’s article, a ‘stronger’ version of this notion 
was delivered the following year by the Mamlukist Robert Irwin in a review article, in which he states: 
“It seems likely that the ascription of writings to [al-Bunl] was intended to suggest the nature of their 
contents rather than indicate their actual authorship.” Irwin also notes that “[a]l-Buni, like Jabir ibn 
Hayyan, was used as a label for an occult genre,” and that “the writings of both these semi-legendary 
figures were almost certainly produced by many anonymous authors.” 21 

I began research on the manuscripts in earnest in 2009, and in early 2012 published a lengthy 
article with a number of my preliminary findings. 22 Little did I know that a handful other efforts were 
being made to investigate various aspects of the corpus during roughly the same period. On the 
criticial-editing front, Jaime Cordero’s 2009 Salamanca dissertation is an edition and Spanish 
translation of the first half of Shams al-maarifal-kubra. 23 It is of immense value for those interested in 
the Kubra, and also contains a painstaking breakdown of the textual continuities and discontinuities 
between the Kubra and some medieval copies of the ‘courtly’ Shams al-maarif (on which see 1.3.3), at 
least as concerns the first half of the Kubra. if Cordero indeed releases the second half of the text as 
planned then it will be a major resource for those wishing to trace the textual ‘archeology’ of the Kubra. 
More pertinent to investigation of the corpus beyond the Kubra, John D. Martin completed an M.A. 

20 Jan Just Witkam, “Gazing at the Sun: Remarks on the Egyptian Magician al-BunT and his Work,” in Oye Gentlemen: 
Arabic Studies on Science and Literary Culture, In Honour ofRemke Kruk, ed. Arnoud Vrolijk & Jan Hogendijk (Leiden: 
Brill, 2007), 183. 

21 Robert Irwin, “Review of Magic and Divination in Early Islam,” Journal of Magic, Ritual and Witchcraft 3, no. 1 (2008): 
107. 

22 Noah Gardiner, “Forbidden Knowledge? Notes on the Production, Transmission, and Reception of the Major 
Works of Ahmad Al-BunT,” Journal of Arabic and Islamic Studies 12 (2012): 81-143. 

23 Jaime Cordero, “El Kitab Sams al-Maarifal-Kubra (al-yuz’ al-awwal) de Ahmad b. ‘All al-Bunl: Sufismo y ciencias 
ocultas” (PhD dissertation, Universidad de Salamanca, 2009). 
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thesis at the American University in Cairo in December of 2011 that includes a chapter on his research 
on Bunian manuscripts at the Siileymaniye Kiituphanesi in Istanbul. Though he labors under the notion 
of there having been three ‘redactions’ of Shams al-maarif he nonetheless produces some valuable 
insights into the sizable share of the corpus held at that library, particularly regarding the clustering of 
Bunian works in the collections of the Ottoman Sultans Bayazld II (r. 886/1481-918/1512) and Mahmud I 
(r. 1143/1730-1168/1754). 24 It should be mentioned that Martin’s adviser at the American University in 
Cairo, Saiyad Nizamuddin Ahmad, has also been conducting research on Bunian manuscripts, though 
he has yet to publish any findings. 25 

Finally, the work of Jean-Charles Coulon is a major addition to al-Bunl studies that will soon be 
available. Coulon’s 2013 Sorbonne dissertation is apparently a massive study of al-Bunl and the corpus 
that includes editions of a number of Bunian works, authentic and otherwise. 26 At the time of writing I 
have not seen his dissertation, but I have had the pleasure of meeting Coulon and participating on a 
panel with him at the Princeton Islamicate Occult Sciences workshop in February 2014. His paper and 
our discussions in and out of the panel addressed many points where our projects converge, as well as 
some important points of his bibliographical findings that shed new light on the history of the corpus. I 
briefly discuss those findings to the best of my ability in my discussion below of medieval texts that 
went under the name of Shams al-maarif. 


24 John Martin, “Theurgy in the Medieval Islamic World: Conceptions of Cosmology in Al-Bunfs Doctrine of the 
Divine Names” (M.A. thesis, The American University in Cairo, 2011), 47. Martin’s should prove a fruitful line of 
inquiry whenever the issue of al-Bunl in the Ottoman period is taken up, as a study on this would certainly have 
to address the creation of Shams al-ma’drifal-kubra. 

25 Ahmad was kind enough to send me a draft of an article of his on Bunian manuscripts, in which he responds to 
some of the arguments in my 2012 article—particularly to defend what sees as the possibility that the Kubra was 
authored by al-Bunl—as well as some very interesting material on the procedures for the making of mathematical 
‘magic squares’. However, as I do not know the current status of this article, I will not respond to it in this 
dissertation. 

26 Jean-Charles Coulon, “La magie islamique et le « corpus bunianum » au Moyen Age” (Ph.D. dissertation, Paris IV 
- Sorbonne, 2013). 
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1.1.1 Other recent research on the occult sciences 


Mention should also be made of the important body of quite recent research on the Islamicate 
occult sciences beyond al-Bunl, and shifts this research may herald the broader study of medieval and 
early modern Islamic(ate) thought and culture. With regard to the era prior to al-Bunl, there has been a 
recent tendency to seek out enduring continuities between Late Antique thought and sociocultural 
formations and those of the first three or four centuries of Islam, rather than just the first one or two 
(as in, for example, recent works by Jonathan Berkey, Aziz al-Azmeh, and Garth Fowden). 27 This work 
lays important ground for new research into Islamic reception(s) of the Hellenistic occult sciences. 
Along these lines, the new edition of the Rasail ikhwan al-safa, which is being produced over several 
volumes since 2008 by the Institute of IsmaTlite Studies, demonstrates a growing awareness of the 
immense importance of this seemingly marginal group of ShTite Neoplatonist thinkers over the long 
term of Islamicate intellectual history. 28 Kevin van Bladel’s 2009 study of Arabic hermetica has re¬ 
opened a long-neglected inquiry into the impact of that important body of Late Antique thought and 
praxis. 29 Also of note regarding the period preceding al-Bunl is Michael Ebstein’s research on the 
influence of‘extremist’ and IsmaTlite ShTite discourses on Western Sufism, as exemplified by his recent 
monograph on the topic. 30 1 draw heavily on Ebstein’s work in this study, particularly in chapter three, 
and there is no doubt that further research on al-Bunl will continue to shed light on this important 
subject. 


27 Jonathan Berkey, The Formation of Islam: Religion and Society in the Near East, 600-1800 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2003); Aziz Al-Azmeh, A History of Islam in Late Antiquity: Allah and His People (New York: 

Cambridge University Press, 2014); Garth Fowden, Before and after Muhammad: The First Millennium Refocused 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2014). 

28 See the essays in the inaugural volume, Nader El-Bizri, ed., Epistles of the Brethren of Purity: The Ikhwan Al-Safa and 
Their Rasa il: An Introduction, Ikhwan Al-Safa’ and Their Rasa’il 1 (Oxford; New York: Oxford University Press, 2008). 

29 Kevin Van Bladel, The Arabic Hermes: From Pagan Sage to Prophet of Science, Oxford Studies in Late Antiquity 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009). 

30 Michael Ebstein, Mysticism and Philosophy in Al-Andalus: Ibn Masarra, Ibn Al-'ArabIand IsmaTlite Tradition, Islamic 
History and Civilization 103 (Leiden; Boston: Brill, 2014). 
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With regard to the period after al-Buni, a handful of important, recent studies addresses the 


place of the occult sciences in so-called ‘post-classical’ Islamdom, which is to say that of the late- 
medieval and early modern periods, particularly in relation to the Ottomans and the Persianate world. 
Most of this work on the occult sciences is yet in dissertation form, such as i. Evrim Binba§’ study of the 
ninth/fifteenth-century TTmurid historian and occult thinker Sharaf al-DIn ‘All YazdT, Matthew Melvin- 
Koushki’s work on the Safavid occult philosopher Sa’in al-DIn Turkah, and Tuna Artun’s thesis on 
Ottoman alchemy. 31 That Binba§ and Artun both completed their studies within Cornell Fleischer’s 
sphere of influence is hardly a coincidence, as Fleischer’s work on the Antiochene lettrist Abd al- 
Rahman al-Bistaml (d. 858/1454) and on millenarianism and the occult sciences at the Ottoman court 
has decidedly shaped this area of inquiry. 32 While many twentieth-century scholars dismissed the post- 
classical period as one of intellectual and cultural decline, stagnation, and unoriginal commentarialism, 
this perception has begun to change of late. As Melvin-Koushki puts it, “the late medieval period in the 
Islamicate lands is now being increasingly recognized as host to a wide range of grand intellectual and 
cultural syntheses and creative energies spanning various fields of human endeavor, from philosophy 
to literature, from astronomy to global trade.” 33 The decisive importance of the occult sciences in post- 
classical Islamicate thought has only begun to be explored with these recent studies, though research 
on them has flourished in Europeanist studies in recent decades. As Melvin-Koushki points out, such 
research, which seeks to “tak[e] early modern thinkers on their own terms,” has been central to efforts 


31 ilker Evrim Binba§, “Sharaf al-DIn ‘All YazdT (ca. 770s-858/Ca. 1370s-1454): Prophecy, Politics, and 
Historiography in Late Medieval Islamic History” (PhD dissertation, University of Chicago, 2009); Matthew 
Melvin-Koushki, “The Quest for a Universal Science: The Occult Philosophy of Sa’in Al-DIn Turka Isfahan! (1369- 
1432) and Intellectual Millenarianism in Early Timurid Iran” (PhD dissertation, Yale, 2012); Tuna Artun, “Hearts of 
Gold and Silver: The Production of Alchemical Knowledge in the Early Modern Ottoman World” (Ph.D., Princeton 
University, 2013). 

32 Cornell Fleischer, “Mahdi and Millenium: Messianic Dimensions in the Development of Ottoman Imperial 
Ideology,” in The Great Ottoman-Turkish Civilization, Vo 1.3: Philosophy, Science, and Institutions, ed. Qiqek Kamal 
(Istanbul: Isis, 2000); idem., “Shadow of Shadows: Prophecy in Politics in 1530s Istanbul,” International Journal of 
Turkish Studies 13 (2007): 51-62; idem., “Ancient Wisdom and New Sciences: Prophecies at the Ottoman Court in 
the Fifteenth and Early Sixteenth Centuries,” in Falnama: The Book of Omens (Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian 
Institution Press, 2009), 231-44. 

33 Melvin-Koushki, “The Quest for a Universal Science,” 10. 
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to problematize the ‘Scientific Revolution’ and the “presentist and exclusivist narrative of European 
intellectual progress” it undergirds. 34 There is little question that the continuing study of the post- 
classical Islamicate occult sciences will offer a reckoning on a similar scale, no doubt serving to further 
complicate narratives of the ‘decline’ or ‘calcification’ of Islamic thought in the period. 

Al-Bunl, whose lifetime can be said to have crossed the threshold from the high-medieval to 
late-medieval periods, is a major hinge joining classical and post-classical understandings of the science 
of letters and the occult sciences more broadly. As discussed throughout this study, his writings gave 
voice to a cosmologically-oriented lettrism that seems to originated in second/eighth through 
fourth/tenth-century extremist and Ismallite Shnte thought, and which had found its way into 
Western Sufi thought probably through diverse channels. Furthermore, his writings were instrumental 
in effecting an eastward return of this intellectual current first to Egypt and Syria, and then to Ottoman 
and Safavid centers of power. Indeed, one of the goals of this study is to ground an understanding of 
the movement of this ‘current’ of lettrist in the concrete evidence of the Mamluk-era manuscript 
corpus. 


1.2 The survey of the corpus 

At the heart of this project has been an attempt to survey the Bunian manuscript corpus in 
extenso, which is to say an effort to see, and aggregate information on, as many manuscripts of works 
attributed to al-Bunl as possible. Though the present state of global Arabic manuscript cataloging 
militates against achieving a truly complete survey of the corpus, I have accomplished a quite large 
one. At present I have gathered information on 344 works attributed to al-Bunl and sixty related works, 
such as commentaries and works by authors otherwise influenced by al-Bunl. The vast majority of 
these are held in state-run libraries, though I have taken information from a small number of auction 
notices as well. The libraries visited include the Bibliotheque nationale de France in Paris, the 

34 ibid., ll. 
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Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek in Vienna, the Universitatsbibliothek Leipzig, the Schloss 
Friedenstein Library in Gotha, the Berlin Staatsbibliothek, the British Library in London, the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford University, the Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi in Istanbul, the Manisa Kiitiiphanesi, the 
Konya Bolge Yazma Eserler Kiitiiphanesi, the Bibliotheca Alexandrina, the Dar al-Kutub (Egyptian 
National Library) in Cairo, the Firestone Library at Princeton University, and, of course, the Hatcher 
Graduate Library at the University of Michigan. I have obtained copies of manuscripts from many other 
libraries as well, and in some cases have drawn data from catalogs and other sources. I have seen the 
majority of the manuscripts (253 of the 352 Bunian works, 57 of the 94 others) either through autopsy 
or by viewing digital or microfilm surrogates, and have gathered information on the remainder from 
catalogs or other secondary sources. The information I have collected includes such basic metadata as 
titles, numbers of folia, lines of text per page, and, when available, dates and places of copying. When 
possible I also have recorded such codicological information as measurements, notes on the hand and 
paper, et cetera. These basic data are to be found in Appendices A-D. I have also paid particular attention 
to paratexts that contain information about the actors who transmitted, copied, owned, read, or 
otherwise interacted with the manuscripts. I have not transcribed all of the paratexts from the corpus, 
though the list in Appendix A does note the presence of many paratexts of various types in the 
manuscripts. 

1.2.1 ‘Wide-angle’ views of the corpus 

I have drawn on these various data in multiple ways, including using the aggregated metadata 
to gain ‘wide-angle’ views of the corpus that can elucidate trends in its career across space and time. 
The most basic of these wide-angle observations—and that which raised some of the questions which 
have most fundamentally shaped this study—is that a vanishingly low number of copies of Bunian 
works survive from the seventh/thirteenth and early eighth/fourteenth centuries, but the numbers 
increase dramatically beginning in the latter part of the eighth/fourteenth century and even more so 
in the last century or so of the Mamluk period (see Charts 1 and 2). It is my position that these numbers 
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are reflective of actual historical phenomena, which is to say that I think a rather low number of copies 
of Bunian works circulated in the first century after his death, and that they were much more widely 
copied after that. Thus throughout the dissertation I refer to the initial period as the ‘germinal’ period 
of the corpus, and the latter part (from around the middle of the eighth/fourteenth century through 
the end of the Mamluk period) as that of its ‘efflorescence’. Many elements of the historical narrative I 
present in this study address why and how al-Bunl’s works went from being only rarely copied for the 
century or so after his death, to being far more widely so in the next two. 

Similarly, I use this aggregated metadata to look also at the numbers of copies of specific 
Bunian works across the centuries (see Table l), both as a tool for evaluating al-Bunl’s bibliography and 
as a means of gauging roughly the popularity of various of his works at different times. For example, 
the fact that not one of the numerous dated copies of Shams al-ma arif al-kubra work is dated earlier than 
the eleventh/seventeenth century is an important datum in my argument that the work likely 
originated in that century. As another example, in support of an argument that al-Bunl readers’ 
interests in him shifted during the ninth/fifteenth century, I note that his highly pietistic work on the 
names of God, 'Alam al-huda wa-asrar al-ihtida fishark asma Allah al-husna, seems to have been most 
widely copied during the eighth/fourteenth century, while the authentic and pseudepigraphic Bunian 
works geared more toward operative lettrist practices, such as al-Lumah al-nuramyah and the ‘courtly’ 
Shams al-madrifwa-lataifaWawarif, entered their heyday in the ninth/fifteenth century. 

Such techniques have not, to the best knowledge, been used previously in studies of medieval 
Islamic manuscripts. Thus, as a point of methodology, one must ask how reliable this aggregated 
metadata is for evaluating such historical phenomena. To take one example, can the fact that only two 
Bunian manuscripts colophonically dated to the seventh/thirteenth century survive, in contrast to 
twenty-one from the eighth/fourteenth century, be taken to indicate there having been a 
corresponding difference in the number of copies in circulation in each century? The issue is complex, 
to put it mildly, and has never been addressed systematically with regard to medieval Arabic 
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manuscripts. To do so one would need to calculate the attrition rates of manuscripts over time, as it 
would seem to be a given that fewer manuscripts (Bunian or otherwise) survive from the 
seventh/thirteenth century than from subsequent ones, but this is far more easily said than done. With 
the current state of research it is difficult even to approximate how many Arabic manuscripts have 
survived to the present. Jonathan Bloom notes “one estimate” that “600,000 Arabic manuscript (hand- 
copied) books survive from the period before printing was introduced, and they must represent only a 
fraction of what was originally produced.” 35 Adam Gacek, in reference to the broader category of 
“Islamic manuscripts,” proposes that there are “hundreds of thousands, if not several millions of 
manuscripts” extant today, and does not even wager an estimate of how many there once were. 36 

With such approximate knowledge of what has survived, it is of course all the more difficult to 
calculate the number of Arabic manuscripts that have been lost. However, scholars of medieval 
European manuscripts have addressed the survival rates of manuscripts from the Latin West, and their 
insights can provide at least food for thought on this matter. Bernhard Bischoff has suggested on 
philological grounds that around one-in-seven codices have survived from ninth-century CE 
Carolingian workshop, and a 2005 study that draws on catalog data for copies of three of the Venerable 
Bede’s works and statistical methods to construct a stochastic model of the codices ‘population 
growth’/'birth and death’ rates corroborates Bischoff s estimate. 37 Of course, the fundamental 
differences in the conditions of the production and preservation of manuscripts between Carolingian 
Europe and the late-medieval Arab world are too numerous to list, the most obvious ones—beyond the 
gap of four hundred or more years—being the use of paper rather than parchment in the latter context 
and the utter dissimilarity of the bustling book markets and vast private libraries of the Arab world to 

35 Jonathan Bloom, Paper before Print: The History and Impact of Paper in the Islamic World (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 2001), 93. He unfortunately does not give the source of this estimate. 

36 Adam Gacek, Arabic Manuscripts: A Vademecum for Readers (Leiden: Brill, 2009), x. 

37 J. L. Cisne, “How Science Survived: Medieval Manuscripts’ ‘Demography’ and Classic Texts’ Extinction,” Science 
307, no. 5713 (February 25, 2005): 1305-7. 
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the largely monastic settings of book production and storage in ninth-century France. A far more 
extensive and detailed statistical study of the production and loss rates of medieval Latin manuscripts 
is Eltjo Buringh’s 2011 monograph on the topic, though he takes pains to point out that his findings 
cannot be unproblematically ported the medieval Arab-Islamic milieux. 38 Bearing this caveat in mind, 
and drastically simplifying Buringh’s extremely rich data, I would at least note that his findings suggest 
an increased survival rate for fourteenth century manuscripts over thirteenth ones of no more than 
100%, and then only with regard to certain locales, with significantly lower disparities in others. 39 This 
is to say that, while we can assume that age-difference of the manuscript is a factor in why there are 
fewer seventh/thirteenth-century Bunian manuscripts than eighth/fourteenth-century ones, and so on 
for succeeding centuries, this factor alone almost certainly cannot explain the sharp difference in the 
number of surviving copies from each century. 

Given the indeterminacies inherent to the present state of Arabic manuscript studies, I have 
treated these wide-angle views of the corpus as heuristic devices, as springboards for questions that 
otherwise might not have arisen. Thus I have refrained from drawing hard conclusions on the basis of 
them without some kind of corroborating evidence from al-Bunl’s texts, specific paratexts, or 
contemporary literary sources. Thus, for example, in chapter two I adduce the low number of copies of 
Bunian works from the germinal period as just one point of evidence in arguing that they were 
circulated clandestinely among small groups of esotericist Sufis. Other elements of my argument 
include al-Bunl’s statements on the importance of discretion with regard to the science of letters and 
names, as well as the fact that references to al-Bunl in outside literary sources appear only in the latter 
part of the seventh/thirteenth century, with many more references originating in the two following 
centuries. This suggests, I argue, that his works were not widely known until at least several decades 
after his death. Similarly, while I take the numbers of surviving manuscript-copies of the various works 

38 Eltjo Buringh, Medieval Manuscript Production in the Latin West; Explorations with a Global Database , vol. 6, Global 
Economic History (Leiden ; Boston: Brill, 2011), 2-3. 

39 Buringh, Medieval Manuscript Production. See, for example, the charts at 465 and 493-495. 
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into account in exploring al-Bunl’s bibliography, I use this data in combination with various paratexts 
and literary sources that offer lists of al-Bunl’s works, in addition to observations regarding the 
contents of the texts themselves. 

1.2.2 The importance of the survey in this project 

The information drawn from this extensive survey of the corpus—whether utilized in aggregate 
or, in the case of the some of the paratextual evidence, adduced as points of microhistorical detail 
regarding particular codices and human actors—has been an indispensable resource in tracing and 
understanding the spread and reception of al-Bunl’s works, offering information that could never have 
been gained just from reading his texts and other literary sources of the period. Indeed, the data 
gathered from the manuscripts have served as the terrain across which much of the narrative of the 
corpus’ career has been charted. It is hoped that other researchers may find the methods developed for 
this dissertation—the wide-angle view outlined here and/ or the approaches to paratextual information 
and the notion of‘reading communities’ and ‘textual economy’ discussed below—useful for their own 
projects, whether for the recovery of authors and discourses that past scholarship has neglected or for 
revisiting figures whose ideas and impact on medieval Islamic are thought to be well understood, but 
whose manuscript corpora have been utilized for little other than the extraction of texts. 

1.3 Bibliographical findings 

Though not the central concern of this study, the contours of al-Bunl’s bibliography are an 
important issue in al-Bunl studies, and one to which I hope my research—particularly my 2012 article, 
which I revisit here—has made a not-insignificant contribution. Carl Brockelmann, writing at the end of 
the 19 th century, listed almost forty works attributed to al-Bunl, 40 while Jaime Cordero’s 2009 survey of 
Bunian works as they appear in various bibliographical works and the catalogs found seventy titles. 41 

40 Brockelmann, GAL, I 497. 

41 Cordero, “Sufismo y ciencias ocultas,” ix-xviii. 
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Both lists are of great value, though several items within each can be shown to be either single works 
under variant titles 42 or works by other authors misattributed to al-Bunl. 43 In my 2012 article I proposed 
that of these numerous works only five can be reliably attributed to al-Bunl, which I labelled his ‘core’ 
works: Shams al-madrifwa-lataifal-‘awdrif( N.B. not the Kubra, but see below); Hidayat al-qasidin wa- 
nihayat al-wasilin; Mawaqif al-ghayatfiasrar al-riyadat; ‘Alam al-huda wa-asrar al-ihtida fishark asma Allah al- 
husna; andLataifal-isharatfial-hurufal-ulwIyat. I also noted the particular importance of a sixth work, 
al-Lumdh al-nuranlyah fi awrad al-rabbaniyah, which cannot be attributed to al-Bunl with as much 
confidence as the aforementioned ones, but is, to my current thinking, almost certainly by him. Finally, 
I included in the article some new evidence to establish the late origin of Shams al-madrifal-kubra. My 
thinking on these matters has remained largely unchanged since that time, with a few exceptions that I 
discuss in detail below. The most important of these is with regard to the devilishly complex issues 
surrounding Shams al-madrif wa-lata if al-dwarif to which Coulon has introduced a discovery of 
fundamental importance that has caused me to adjust my previous argument regarding that text. A 
second development in my thinking concerns al-Lumdh al-nuraniyah, the authenticity of which I offer 
some additional arguments for below, along with a few relatively minor adjustments that I also address. 
What follows can be divided into three parts: a review of my arguments for the identification of al- 
BunT s ‘core’ works, including a brief descriptions of those works; a discussion and description of the 
most commonly copied medieval works attributed to al-Bunl, a list that does not overlap entirely with 
that of his core works; a survey of bibliographical paratexts that cast further light on the medieval 


42 For example, Brockelmann lists al-Lum’ah al-nuramyah and also notes a Risdlah fial-ism al-azam, a common 
alternate title for al-Lum’ah al-nuraniyah. Cordero lists TartTb al-da‘awatfitakhsis al-awqat and Kitab mandfL al-Quran 
as separate works, when they in fact are alternate titles for the same work, and does the same with ‘Alam al-huda, 
counting it again under one of its common alternate titles, Mudih al-tariq wa-qustas al-tahqiq. See Appendix B for 
lists of common alternate titles for the main Bunian discussed in this study. 

43 Both Brockelmann and Cordero count al-Durr al-munazzam fial-sirr al-a‘zam as among works attributed to al- 
BunT, when it is properly assigned to ibn Talha (regarding whom, see the discussion of Shams al-madrif wa-lata if al- 
‘awarif below). Cordero also attributes to al-BunT a work called al-Durr al-fahkirah, which was written by ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Bistaml, et cetera. None of these instances are particularly blameworthy, as the 

misattribution/miscataloging of occult works is quite common, in large part because so little scholarship has been 
done on them. 
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corpus; and an examination of the numerous issues surrounding the works that circulated under the 
title Shams al-maarifwa-lataifal-awarif including a discussion of Coulon’s discovery and a recapitulation 
and slight expansion of my arguments regarding the late date of the Kubra. 

1.3.1 Al-Bums ‘core’works 

My argument for the identification of the aforementioned five works as those most reliably 
attributable to al-Bunl is, in essence, straightforward and has two parts. First, a series of paratexts from 
a handful of medieval copies of ‘ Alam al-huda wa-asrar al-ihtidafi shark asma Allah al-husna and Lata if al- 
isharat fi al-huruf al-ulwlyat, along with a line from the text of the latter work, place al-Bunl composing 
and auditioning these two works in Cairo between 621/1224 and 622/1225. These paratexts are 
discussed in extensive detail in chapter two of this study. Paratexts such as these, which appear as a 
series of mutually supportive paratexts from different codices, are in my estimation the most secure 
evidence of al-Bunl’s authorship of these two works that could be obtained short of signed holographs. 
Second, and as is also discussed in depth in chapter two, within these two works al-Bunl makes a 
number of repeated cross-references (what I refer to as ‘intertexts’) to two works that appear to be lost 
and, significantly, to the three other works in the group: Shams al-maarifwa-lataifal-awarif; Hidayatal- 
qasidin wa-nihayat al-wdsilm; and Mawaqifal-ghayat ft asrar al-riyadat. These works also contain intertexts 
referring to one another (see Table 4). In almost all cases al-Bunl clearly refers to the other works as 
“my book” ( kitabna , lit. “our book”), bidding the reader to look there for expansion or clarification upon 
a particular topic, which I argue is al-Bunl’s implementation of the much older esotericist writing 
strategy of tabdld al-’ilm (the dispersion of knowledge). The important point here is that these intertexts 
serve to identify other works al-Bunl claims as his own and link the books together: because ‘ Alam al- 
huda and Lataifal-isharat can be reliably attributed to al-Bunl on the basis of the paratextual evidence, 
then the works he refers to as his own within those two texts can reliably be counted as having been 
authored by al-Bunl, as well. 
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13.1.1 Descriptions of the core works 

Hidayat al-qasidm wa-nihdyat al-wasilm (See Appendix B for a list of copies of this and the other 
core works) is a relatively short work (typically around forty folia) in which al-Bunl describes the Sufi 
path. The work is divided into descriptions of four ‘roots’ ( usul ): submission (islam), faith (Man), virtue 
(ihsan ), and proximity ( qurb ). 44 He discusses these as complexly inter-related with various ‘stations’ 
(maqdmdt), as experienced by aspirants of three ascending ranks: salikun (seekers), mundun (adherents), 
and ‘ drifixn (gnostics). 

Mawaqif al-ghayat fi asrar al-riyadat is another short work (roughly the same length as the 
previous), and it deals mainly with traditional Sufi practices such as ritual seclusion ( khalwah ) and 
mantric litanies ( dhikr , lit. ‘remembrance’). The work is divided into parts on the spiritual exercises 
(i riyadat ) of the salikun, muridin, and ‘ arifun, i.e. the same three categories of actors discussed in the 
previous work. It also touches upon matters taken up at length in some of the other core works, such as 
prophetology, metaphysics/cosmology, the invisible college of the saints, and the natures of such 
virtual actors as angels, devils, and jinn. 

‘Alam al-huda wa-asrar al-ihtida fisharh asma Allah al-husna is al-Buni’s lengthiest work. 45 It 
addresses the beautiful names of God and ascending through the stations of the names toward union 
with the divine, particularly through takhalluq (‘adoption of the divine nature’) by means of the 
contemplation and invocation of the divine names in supererogatory spiritual exercises. 46 Each chapter 
of the work deals with one name of God, and in some rare cases more than one name. Many contain a 

44 For a similar discussion of the ‘states’ and ‘stations’ of the Sufi path but in the context of Ibn al-‘ArabTs use of 
the first three terms, see W. C. Chittick, The Sufi Path of Knowledge: Ibn Al-Arabi’s Metaphysics of Imagination (Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 1989), 281-282. 

45 In my 2012 article I referred to this work as 11m al-huda rather than Alam. I first saw the title rendered as Alam 
in Martin, “Theurgy in the Medieval Islamic World.” It was only after this that I noticed the title is indeed 
vocalized that way in some of the oldest Bunian manuscripts, and thus was convinced of the correctness of that 
reading. 

46 Regarding takhalluq as “the adoption of the divine nature” (or theomimeosis) and Ibn al-‘Arabi’s ideas on the 
matter see Gerald Elmore, “Shaykh ‘Abd Al-‘Aziz Al-Mahdawl, ibn Al-‘Arabi’s Mentor,” Journal of the American 
Oriental Society 121 (2001): 609; Chittick, The Sufi Path of Knowledge, 21-22. 
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subchapter on “drawing closer to God the Highest by means of this name” ( al-taqarrub ila Allah taalla bi- 
hadha al-ism) in which specific spiritual exercises are discussed in varying levels of detail. 

Lataifal-isharatfial-hurufal-ulwiyat is entirely dedicated to the letters. A copy of it, Berlin MS 
or. fol. 80, was copied in 669/1270, and is thus the oldest dated Bunian manuscript. As I note in some 
detail the third chapter of this study, this work opens with a lengthy cosmological discourse relating 
the roles of letters in the constitution of the cosmos and of Adam as the primordial human microcosm. 
The text contains various instructions on operative lettrist practices, including some talismans. It also 
includes a series of complex diagrams which the reader is instructed to contemplate in combination 
with various regimens of fasting, khalwah, and the dhikr, on the premise that doing so well will allow the 
reader to witness several of the invisible worlds underlying the manifest one. 

Of the five core works, Shams al-ma'arifwa-lataif al-‘awdrif stands out for having a history 
severely complicated by pseudepigraphy, and is thus discussed in a separate section below. Al-BunI also 
makes single mentions in Lataifal-isharat of two works of his, copies of which I have never encountered 
(at least not under the titles he gives): Asrar al-adwar wa-tashkll al-anwarfiasrar al-haqaiq al-kinamyah wa- 
al-asrar al-nabawiyah and Mawaqtt al-basairwa-lataifal-sarair. 

As discussed in chapters two and three, it is my position that al-Bunl intended that his 
followers would read these core works in combination with one another, such that they formed a kind 
of organon of his teachings on Sufism and the science of letters and names—topics that for al-Bunl were 
essentially co-extensive. Unfortunately, I am not able to consider all of these works in detail within this 
dissertation. Rather, in my discussions of the contents of al-Bunl’s texts/teachings I focus primarily on 
Lataifal-isharat, and secondarily on Alam al-huda because, in my estimation, these two works contain 
the clearest and most mature expressions of al-Bunl’s original teachings. As we will see, however, they 
were not necessarily the works that received the most attention from al-Bunl’s readers, at least not in 
the ways that he may have intended in composing them, if this might be seen as an oversight of the 
study, then I would defend it by pointing out the need to address the disparity between the most 
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important aspects of al-Bunl’s teachings as he presented them, and those in which later readers were 
most interested. As discussed in chapter four, the process by which this disparity developed—one in 
which readers seem to have come to regard al-Bunl first and foremost as a writer on operative lettrist 
practices rather than on theoretical lettrism and Sufi pietism generally—was a key dynamic in the 
reception of al-Bunl over the course of the Mamluk period. 

1.3.2 Other medieval Banian works, authentic and pseudepigraphic 

As can be seen in Table 1, a handful of works other than those discussed above also were in 
somewhat regular circulation during the late-medieval/Mamluk period, though none of these works is 
mentioned in al-Bunl’s core works. The works considered in what follows include one work that in my 
estimation almost certainly was authored by al-Bunl, al-Lumah al-nuranlyah, and three other works 
(aside from the ‘courtly’ Shams al-maarif, discussed below) that most likely were not: Tartlb al-daawatfl 
talkhis al-awqat, Qabs al-iqtida ila wafq al-sa’adah wa-najm al-ihtida ila sharafal-siyadah, and Khawass asma 
Allah al-husna. I do not discuss here al-Usul wa-al-dawabtt and Risalah ftfadail al-basmalah because they 
seem to have emerged only in the early modern period (see their entries in Appendix A and Appendix 
B), nor do I investigate fully the sixty-six works that I have categorized under the heading of‘Other’, 
these being works attributed to al-Bunl that appear only in one or two copies and are mentioned 
nowhere else. I offer no opinion on the authenticity of these ‘Other’ works, since time has not allowed 
for evaluation of them. See Appendix C for a list of these titles. 

Al-Lum’ah al-nuramyah fiawrad al-rabbamyah, as measured by the number of surviving copies, is 
by far the most important of these ‘non-core’ works, and one of the most important works of the 
corpus as a whole. The survey for this project found forty-five at least partial copies of the work, 
making it the second most widely copied medieval work among the manuscripts surveyed for this 
study (the first being the courtly Shams al-maarif). One copy, Chester Beatty MS 3168.5, was copied in or 
around 686/1287, and is thus the second oldest dated Bunian manuscript. The work is in four parts: l) a 
collection of invocatory prayers keyed to each hour of each day of the week, with brief commentaries 
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on the operative functioning of the names of God that appear in each prayer; 2) a division of the names 
of God in ten groupings ( anmat ) of names, the actions of which in the world are closely related; 3) a 
further series of invocatory prayers for when various religious holidays, such as the Night of Power 
(i laylat al-qadr ), fall on a given day of the week; and 4) instructions for the composition of awfaq 
(cryptogrammatic talismans). The whole is conceived as a comment on the Greatest Name of God ( al- 
ism al-azam), and the work is sometimes found under the title Shark al-ism al-azam. The prose style is 
highly similar to that of the core works and addresses similar themes of ascent to God through use of 
the name in supererogatory prayer. Furthermore, the work is listed in all the bibliographical paratexts 
discussed below, including the one found in Berlin MS or. fob 80, copied in 669/1270. The work plainly 
was strongly associated with al-Bunl from early on. Furthermore, as I show in chapter four, it is almost 
certainly the work ibn Taymiyya intended when he referred to al-Bunl as the author of al-Shulah al- 
nuramyah (an essentially synonymous title), it is the only work mentioned by name in ibn al-Zayyat’s 
notice regarding al-Bunl’s tomb in Cairo, and it is also almost certainly the work referred to by ibn al- 
Khatlb and ibn Khaldun as Kitab al-anmat. All of this is to say that even if the work was not composed by 
al-Bunl himself, it must have been composed by some of his closest students in the decades soon after 
his death, in which case it likely contains a great deal of authentic material. 

Tartlb al-daawat fi talkhls al-awqat, by contrast, was certainly not composed by al-Bunl. As 
mentioned above in my discussion of al-Bunl studies more broadly, this work has been described briefly 
by Witkam, on the basis of Leiden MS Or. 1233, in his 2007 article on al-Bunl. Bristling with complex 
talismanic designs and ending with the key to an exotic-looking ‘Alphabet of Nature’ ( qalam al-tabTi), 
the work is perhaps the most overtly ‘sorcerous’ of all the members of the medieval corpus, as it is 
almost exclusively dedicated to the construction and use of talismans toward concrete, worldly ends, 
including in some cases the slaying of one’s enemies. That in many cases these talismans are derived 
from the Qur an, through the ‘deconstruction’ of the letters of a given ayah into a complex design to be 
inscribed on parchment or a given type of metal, would, one imagines, have been unlikely to assuage 
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critics. The talismans are entirely different in form from those discussed in Lataifal-isharat, as is the 
terminology used to discuss them. What is more, the quality of thought is, frankly, far more pedestrian 
and accessible than that of al-Bunl’s authentic works. 

Qabsal-iqtida ila wafq al-saada wa-najm al-ihtida ilasharafal-siyadah is somewhat tame in 
comparison to Tartib al-daawat , although as the title implies, it does contain instructions on the 
devising and use of awfaq. I am strongly inclined to regard the work as having been composed by 
someone other than al-Bunl. It seems likely that the work was not intentionally fathered on al-Bunl, 
but rather was a text already in circulation by his lifetime and was attributed to him at some later 
point, probably in the eighth/fourteenth century. As Coulon has noted, this is one of the texts from 
which the courtly Shams al-maarif borrows, though nothing in its style strongly suggests that it is by al- 
Bunl and it lacks his specialized cosmological terminology. The work does appear, however, to be of 
Western-Islamicate origin, as it cites the famed Maghrib! shaykh Abu Madyan (d. 594/1197), of whom al- 
BunT’s teacher ‘Abd al-'AzTz al-MahdawI was a disciple. It also mentions Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Qurash! (d. 
599/1202), another disciple of Abu Madyan, and al-Qurashl’s own student Abu al-‘Abbas al-Qastallanl (d. 
636/1238). 47 These shaykhs also appear in some of the isnads (chains of transmission) alleged to be al- 
BunT’s in Shams al-maarif al-kubra, though this is almost certainly because, as we will see, the isnads 
were plagiarized from a work of ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Bistaml’s, who did regard this work as authentic to 
al-Bunl. 

Final there is the work most often is found under the title Risalah flKhawass asma Allah taala, 
though its proper title may well be Al-Muntakhab al-rafT al-asna fi al-tasrlfat asma Allah al-husna. It is 
relatively rare, and the earliest copies of it I have encountered seem to have been produced only in the 
ninth/fifteenth century. It deals with the construction of awfaq. I have not investigated it closely 
enough to form a strong opinion of its authenticity. 

A final group of works that must be mentioned are those collected under the heading of 
‘Sermons’. These are four manuscripts of collections of poetry and sermons attributed to al-Bunl each 
47 Siileymaniye MS Laleli 1594.5, fol. 96a-97b. 
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of which bears a different title and none of which are mentioned elsewhere (see Appendix B). Their 
texts overlap to varying degrees, and they may all be versions or portions of the same work. The 
work(s) is/are certainly of interest, not least because the Cairene historian TaqI al-DIn al-MaqrlzT (d. 
845/1442) makes mention of a book on wa'z (preaching) by al-Bunl that he claims was very popular in 
North Africa, a point I discuss in chapter four. I have not investigated these texts closely enough to 
have an opinion as to their authenticity, but they may well be a valuable avenue for future research. 

There are three works appearing in numerous manuscript-copies that seem to be of early 
modern origin and thus are not discussed in this study, but which are included in many of the tables, 
charts and appendices for the sake of completeness. One of them is Shams al-ma arif al-kubra. The others 
are entitled al-Usul wa-al-dawabit and al-Risalah fi Fadail al-basmalah. Finally, there is a host of both 
medieval and early modern minor works, which is to say works attributed to al-Bunl that survive in 
only one or two copies. A list of these is given in Appendix C. 

1.3.3 Issues surrounding Shams al-ma‘arif wa-lata if al-'awarif 

The title most famously associated with al-Bunl—at least in the modern period—is also that 
with the most confoundingly complex issues stemming from pseudepigraphy. As noted above and in 
chapter two with regard to the series of‘intertexts’ with which al-Bunl wove his core works together, 
numerous references are made in Hidayat al-qasidin, Mawaqifal-ghayat, ’Alam al-huda, and Lataifal-isharat 
to a text entitled Shams al-ma arif wa-lata if al-'awarif. In my 2012 article I indicated that the widely- 
copied medieval text that goes under that title (the one demarcated as the ‘courtly’ Shams al-ma arif 
throughout this dissertation) was a version of the text referred to in those intertexts, though one that 
had been interpolated with other writings by later actors. As I noted then, there are numerous 
problems with the courtly Shams al-ma'arif if we are to take it as written by al-Bunl while accepting that 
he died at the threshold of, or early in, the second quarter of the seventh/thirteenth century, as was 
asserted by Katip Qelebi and as I think is almost certainly correct. Though I think Coulon has solved this 
mystery, I will nonetheless briefly recapitulate these issues. 
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One problem with courtly Shams al-maarif is apparent in its references to, and possible textual 
overlap with, al-Durr al-munazzam ft al-sirr al-’azam, a work by the Damascene scholar, khatib, occasional 
diplomat, and author of apocalyptic literature Kamal al-DIn Muhammad b. Ahmad ibn Talhah (d. 
652/1254). 48 Mohammad Masad, who devotes a chapter to ibn Talhah in his 2008 dissertation on the 
medieval Islamic apocalyptic tradition, argues that al-Durr al-munazzam was probably completed in the 
first half of 644/1246. 49 The dating conundrum arises from the fact that the authentic Shams al-maarif is 
cited extensively in 'Alam al-huda and Lataifal-isharat, both of which were auditioned in 622/1225, 
roughly 20 years prior to the completion of al-Durr al-munazzam. The other even more glaring 
anachronism is found in the citation of a statement made in the year 670 (the date is given in the text) 
by al-imam al-arifal-‘alamah Fakhr al-DIn al-Khawarazml. 50 Al-KhawarazmTs name is followed by a 
standard benediction for the dead, qaddasa Allah ruhahu, which indicates that this section of the text 
postdates 670/1271-2, well after al-Bunl’s death. That this interpolation was made fairly early is shown 
by the fact that the statement and date appear in the earliest copy of the courtly Shams al-maarif 
surveyed for this project, BnF MS arabe 2647, a codex briefly discussed at the end of chapter two. 
Finally, there is the issue of significant textual overlaps between the courtly Shams al-maarif and parts 
of some al-Bunl’s other core works, particularly Lataifal-isharat and Alam al-huda, two works in which 
Shams al- maarif is frequently referenced(l). The work is decidedly dedicated to occult-scientific 
matters, as made clear in a declaration in the introduction that it contains “secrets of the wielding of 


48 The story begins with a holy man in Aleppo who has a vision of a mysterious tablet, and, in a subsequent vision, 
is instructed by ‘Allb. AbTTalib to have the tablet explained by Ibn Talhah. We are then informed that ibn Talhah 
recorded his interpretation of the tablet in his work al-Durr al-munazzam ft al-sirr al-‘azam. This is a work of 
apocalyptic literature of which numerous copies survive, although some of these appear to have been wrongly 
attributed to al-BunT. To further confuse matters, a version of al-Durr al-munazzam is entirely incorporated into 
Shams al-maarif al-kubra, along with an additional frame story that implies al-BunT’s personal involvement in these 
events. Given the importance of ibn Talhah’s work in apocalyptic traditions of the late medieval and early modern 
periods, especially in the influential writings of‘Abd al-Rahman al-BistamT (about whom see the third section of 
this paper), the entire matter requires closer scrutiny. 

49 Mohammad Ahmad Masad, “The Medieval Islamic Apocalyptic Tradition: Divination, Prophecy and the End of 
Time in the 13th Century Eastern Mediterranean” (Washington University in St. Louis, 2008), 71-73. 

50 BnF MS arabe 2647, fol. 46 a . 
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occult powers and the knowledge of hidden forces,” with the accompanying injunction: “It is forbidden 
for anyone who has this book of mine in hand to show it to someone not of his people and divulge it to 
one who is not worthy of it.” 51 

Since it has long been clear to me that this this courtly version of Shams al-maarif was 
interfered with by actors after al-Bunl, I greatly de-emphasized it in my ongoing research into al-Bunl’s 
thought; it thus does not play a major role in my discussions of his teachings in this study. I did not, 
however, make the final leap that Coulon has, which is to assert that this medieval text is in fact not the 
original Shams al-maarif wa-lata if al-'awarif referred to in the other core works, but rather a new, hybrid 
work created several decades after al-Burif s death from a combination of portions of al-Bunl’s works 
and other texts. 52 As noted above, I have not had access to Coulon’s dissertation, though I have 
discussed the matter with him and am provisionally convinced that his arguments have great merit. 
Given the circumstances, I will treat his arguments only very briefly here rather than risk 
misrepresenting them. 

At the center of Coulon’s assertion is his claim to have discovered in Damascus a manuscript 
copy of the authentic Shams al-maarif a relatively brief text primarily on cosmological themes (as is 
much of Lataifal-isharat, as discussed in chapter three of this study) and entirely distinct from the 
courtly Shams al-maarif that was in much wider circulation. Based on his description of the text, I 
believe that I, in fact, encountered another copy of it in Cairo in the winter of 2013. This is Dar al-Kutub 
MS Tasawwuf MIm 147, a codex copied in 873/1468 that indeed bears the title Shams al-maarif wa-lata if 
al-'awarif but which I had guessed was a piece of pseudepigraphy and marked for later investigation. 


1 BnF MS arabe 2647, fol. 3 b , Ins. 10-13. 
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52 It is my understanding that Coulon has given a detailed account of many of the sources from which the courtly 
Shams is compounded, thus I will not attempt to replicate that effort here. A few examples can be easily noted 
however, such as the numerous overlaps between the introductions (amma bads ) of Lataifal-isharat and the 
courtly Shams (compare BnF MS arabe 2658 [Li], fol. 2 a , In. 15 ff. and BnF MS arabe 2647 [Courtly ShM], fol. 2 b , In. 13 
ff.) or the lengthy portion of text from ‘Alam al-huda which also appears in the courtly Shams (compare 
Siileymaniye MS Hamidiye 260.1 [AH], fol. 77 a , In. 11-fol. 78 a , In. 20 and BnF MS arabe 2647 [Courtly ShAl], fol. 7 a , In. 
17-fol. 9 a , In. 17). 
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Various events—including a broken microfilm-copying machine while I was in Cairo and, far more 
tragically, the severe damaging of the Bab al-Khalq branch of that library by a car bomb—have 
prevented me from obtaining it since then. According to Coulon, what proves the text he has 
discovered is the authentic version is that the intertexts mentioning Shams al-maarif in the other core 
works point unambiguously to sections of it, something that cannot be said of the more common 
medieval ‘courtly’ version. 

As for the choice to label the more widely copied medieval Shams al-maarif as the ‘courtly’ 

version, this comes in part out of discussions with Coulon, though it also reflect arguments I made in 

my 2012 article and that are further developed in this study. In a paper drawn from his dissertation 

given by Coulon at the Islamicate occult sciences workshop at Princeton University in February 2014, 

he notes that the courtly Shams al-maarif draws on various tropes and themes that are familiar from 

‘mirrors for princes’ and related adab literature, but are alien to al-Bunl’s authentic works. These 

include prominent references to such figures as the prophet-king Sulayman and his vizier Asaf b. 

Barakhiya, various astrological themes pertinent to the notion of the court as a reflection of the 

heavens, a magic ring said to have been possessed by the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Ma’mun, and a set of 

powerful names in Hebrew claimed to have been in the possession of the Ayyubid sultans. 53 Coulon is 

entirely correct that these themes are alien to al-Bunl’s core works. Furthermore, the notion that this 

quasi-pseudepigraphic Shams al-maarif would have been compiled for a ‘courtly’ audience—which is to 

say Mamluk military elites and/or bureaucrats and hangers-on in their orbit—is consonant with the 

argument I put forward in 2012 that Bunian works were moving into bureaucratic/courtly circles over 

the course of the Mamluk period, and one that I pursue in much greater detail in chapter four of this 

study. In short, I am at this stage provisionally convinced that Coulon’s argument regarding the quasi- 

pseudepigraphic nature of this work and the milieu in which it emerged is correct, though I of course 

reserve the right to revise this opinion when I am able to examine his arguments in detail. 

53 Coulon notes that these arguments are drawn from his dissertation, “La magie islamique,” 1/650-656 and 1/989- 
1038. 
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13.3.1 The notion of‘three redactions’ of Shams al-ma arif 

Brief mention must be made of the notion—which modern scholarship largely has accepted as 
fact—that al-Bunl produced short, medium, and long redactions of Shams al-ma arif— i.e. Shams al-ma arif 
al-sughra, al-wusta, and al-kubra. The notion has, in my view, been quite deleterious with regard to al- 
Bunl studies, as it has encouraged the notion that the Kubra is an accurate representation of al-Bunl, 
and perhaps has led many scholars to ignore other copies of al-Bunl’s on the assumption that the Kubra 
was his magnum opus. Hans Winkler appears to have been the one to introduce the idea of three 
redactions of the text—which he refers to as al-Bunl’s hauptwerk— in his 1930 monograph Siegel und 
Charaktere in der muhammedanischen Zauberei. 54 He can hardly be blamed for this, however, as a similar 
notion seems to have gripped readers beginning in the late medieval period, when size-appellations 
seem to have begun to appear on texts entitled Shams al-ma’arifwa-lataifal-awarif though only in rare 
cases, with the vast majority of copies having no additional size-appellation. These phenomena perhaps 
arose out of confusion between the authentic and courtly versions of the work, though the manuscript 
evidence suggests it was due more to conflations of Shams al-maarif and Lataifal-isharat. Thus, for 
example, the earliest example of a size-appellation attached to the title that I am aware of is BnF MS 
arabe 6556, a copy of Lataifal-isharat produced in 781/1380 that bears an illuminated titlepiece with 
the name Shams al-ma arif al-sughra wa-lataif al-'awarif Suleymaniye MS Ayasofya 2799, a copy of Lataif 
al-isharat copied in 861/1457, is simply titled Shams al-ma arif. And Suleymaniye MS Ayasofya 2802, an 
undated but most likely ninth/fifteenth-century copy of Lata if al-isharat, is declared on its opening leaf 
to be “the book Shams al-ma arif of which no [other] copy exists,” with a further claim that “this copy is 
not the one found among the people, and in it are bonuses and additions to make it complete." 55 Some 
other copies with size-appellations are merely copies of the courtly Shams. I cannot confirm the 


54 Hans Winkler, Siegel Und Charaktere in Der Muhammedanischen Zauberei (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1930), 67 

ff. 

55 Suleymaniye MS Ayasofya 2802, fol. la. 
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existence of any manuscripts bearing the title Shams al-maarif al-wusta that were produced prior to the 
seventeenth century, and those that I have seen which bear this appellation appear to all be copies of 
that work 56 The oldest manuscript that I am aware of bearing the title Shams al-maarif al-kubra is BnF 
2649, a copy of the courtly Shams al-maarif produced in 913/1508 for an amlral library (the codex is 
discussed in chapter four). It must be said, however, that the al-kubra designation, which is written in 
smaller letters and tucked in above the leftmost end of the title, may have been added at a later date. In 
any case, that designation does not appear again until the seventeenth century copies of the much 
larger work that usually goes under that name, i.e. what I refer to in this study as ‘the Kubra. To the 
best of my knowledge, the first bibliographical notice mentioning three redactions of Shams al-maarif is 
al-MunawTs entry on al-Bunl in al-Kawakib al-durriyah fi tarajim al-sarat al-sufiyah, a work completed in 
1011/1602-3, though al-MunawI mentions only that short, medium, and long versions exist, without 
giving incipits or other clues as to their contents. 57 Hajjl Khallfah, writing a few decades after al- 
Munawl, does not list three versions of Shams al-maarif in Kashfal-zunun, although he does include a 
very brief entry for a work called Fusul shams al-maarif al-kubra, which he says “is perhaps Shams al- 
maarif” and he makes a passing reference to a Shams al-maarif al-kubra, though without mentioning al- 
Bunl, in the entry for ibn Talhah’s al-Durr al-munazzam fi sirr al-a‘zam. 5S 

In my 2012 article I suggested that the idea of there being different-length versions of Shams al- 
maarif by al-Bunl himself was a sort of a self-fulfilling rumor that gained traction as time went along. In 
this way the appellation al-sughra was applied to various shorter Bunian or pseudo-Bunian texts, while 
others were subsequently labeled al-wusta and al-kubra, and the rumor was eventually exploited by the 
actor or actors who produced the eleventh/seventeenth-century work known as Shams al-maarifal- 

56 The only manuscripts bearing that title that I am aware of are Siileymaniye MS Carullah 1548 (copied in 
1111/1699-1700); Siileymaniye MSS Carullah 1547.1; and Haci Ahmed Pa§a 350.3, the last two of which are likely of 
ll th /l7 th -century origin. BN Tunis MS 7401 also bears that title, but I have not seen it and thus have no basis to 
comment on it. 

57 al-MunawI, al-Kawakib al-durriyah fi tarajim al-sarat al-sufiyah (Cairo: Al-Maktabah al-Azharlyah li-al-Turath, n.d.), 
11/38. 

58 Katip (Jelebi (HajjT Khallfah), Kitab KashfAl Zunun, 2 v. (18, 2056 columns) (Maarif Matbaasi, 1941), 1270 and 734. 
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kubra. I stand by this idea in general outline, though it must be admitted that Coulon’s discovery of the 
authentic Shams al-maarif potentially complicates my original assertion, especially given that part of 
the opening of the Kubra is drawn from the authentic Shams al-maarif, while other parts are drawn from 
the courtly Shams al-maarif (and others from various other texts), demonstrating that the compiler(s) 
of the Kubra had access to copies of the authentic and courtly Shams al-maarifs. 

1.3.3.2 Notes on Shams al-maarif al-kubra 

This brings us finally to Shams al-maarif al-kubra. As I believe this work has drawn much 
attention away from the important task of examining al-Bunl’s authentic works and their medieval 
circulation, I will dwell only briefly on this large, quite late, and quasi-pseudepigraphic work and will 
return to several of the arguments I made in my 2012 article to provide some context for this work. 

The most basic observation regarding Shams al-maarif al-kubra to have emerged from the 
survey conducted for this project is that, of the thirty colophonically-dated copies of the work (out of 
fifty-five copies total), the earliest complete copy, Bayerischen Staatsbibliothek MS 2755, is dated to 
1623 in a handlist of the collection. 59 Of the undated copies that I have been able to view, none are 
possessed of any features that suggest an earlier date of production, but rather are remarkably similar 
in their mise-en-page, hands, and other features, to the dated copies. Given the plethora of dated copies 
of other Bunian works stretching back to the seventh/thirteenth century, there is no compelling 
reason that, if such a lengthy and important work were composed much earlier than the 
eleventh/seventeenth century, not even a single earlier dated copy would have survived. The fact that 
al-MunawI mentions sughra, wusta, and kubra versions of Shams al-maarif might indicate a slightly 
earlier origin for the work, but this could just as well have been the result of owners or booksellers with 
copies of the medieval Shams al-maarif reacting to the presence of other texts marked as Shams al- 


59 It should be noted that there exists a text one folio long with the title Faidah min Shams al-maarif al-kubra in a 
magma ah dated 1022/1613-14 (Suleymaniye Haci Ahmed Pa§a 336.16), though I have not verified whether or not it 
is from the Kubra proper. 
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maarifal-sughra. Whatever its precise date of origin, the encyclopedic Shams al-maarifal-kubra is 
certainly a product of one or more early modern compilators, and not of al-Bunl or his amanuenses. 

A section of Shams al-maarif al-kubra that has commanded a great deal of attention from 
modern scholars is a set of isnads or chains of transmission for al-Bunl near the end of the work which 
claim to identify al-Buni’s mentors in the science of letters and other areas of knowledge, as well as to 
identify the lines of teachers preceding al-Bunl’s masters through whom this knowledge was passed 
down. Indeed, some of the oft-noted issues of anachronism in Shams al-maarif al-kubra stem from these 
chains, insofar as they place people assumed to have been younger than al-Bunl several steps before 
him in the chain of transmission. For example, he is said to have a received the teachings of ibn al- 
'ArabT through five intermediaries, and those of al-Shadhill’s pupil Abu al-‘Abbas al-MursI (d. 686/1287) 
through three intermediaries. 60 Several modern researchers have commented on these issues, although 
Witkam has done the most thorough analyses of these chains based on the forms they take in printed 
editions of the work, and I draw, in part, on Witkam’s work in what follows. 61 

As I demonstrated in 2012, at least two of the isnads were copied from the writings of the 
Antiochene lettrist al-Bistaml, who, writing in the first half of the ninth/fifteenth century, gave them 
as his own isnads. The first instance is the isnad that, in Shams al-maarif al-kubra, claims to trace one of 
the lines through which al-Bunl’s knowledge of the science of letters was developed back to al-Hasan 
al-Basrl; this is “Pedigree C” in Witkam’s analysis. 62 Table 2 shows the isnads as they appear in three 
sources: the left-hand column is from Siileymaniye MS Bagdath Vehbi 930, a codex copied in 836/1433 
of a work by al-Bistaml bearing the title al-Vjalafl hall al-anmat al-maruf bi-jam’ Abi al-'Abbas Ahmad. 
Although the work is obviously related to al-Bunl, al-Bistaml is clearly listing his own credentials in 
supplying this list. The middle column is from Siileymaniye MS Be§ir Aga 89, a copy of Shams al-maarif 
al-kubra produced in 1057/1647, one of the earlier dated copies of the work. When these two are 

60 Pierre Lory, La science des lettres en islam, 92; Witkam, “Gazing at the Sun,” 194. 

61 Witkam, “Gazing at the Sun,” 190-197. 

62 Ibid., 193. 
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compared side by side, it is quite clear that al-Bistaml’s isnad has been arrogated to al-Bunl, with a few 
names having been omitted. Even some of the language al-Bistaml uses to open the presentation of his 
isnads is reproduced in Shams al-ma’drif al-kubra, and the language used within the isnad regarding 
modes of transmission is also identical. Finally, the right-hand column is from Witkam’s article; it 
reflects the Murad printed edition of Shams al-maarif al-kubra. In addition to the swapping out of al- 
BistamT’s name for al-Bunl’s, one can see a cumulative loss of information from one chain to the next as 
names drop out or become garbled. 

A similar process appears to have occurred with regard to al-Bunl’s alleged isnad for knowledge 
of kalimat al-shahada, “Pedigree A” in Witkam’s analysis. In Table 3 the source for al-Bistaml’s isnad is 
Siileymaniye MS Carullah 1543.1, an abridged copy of his commentary on al-Bunl’s al-Lumah al- 
nuraniyah, Rashh adhwaq al-hikmah al-rabbantyah ft sharh awfaq al-Lumah al-nurantyah, probably produced 
in the tenth/sixteenth century. In it the isnad is given as al-Bistaml’s source for knowledge of‘the 
science of letters and cryptograms’ (Him al-huruf wa-al-awfaq) . In this case, where al-Bistaml has 
abbreviated the list by skipping the names of the “poles” (s. qutb ) between al-Shadhill and the Prophet 
Muhammad, those names have been supplied in Shams al-maarif al-kubra, though with al-Shadhill’s 
name suppressed. 63 A similar degeneration of information as that noted for the previous set of chains 
occurs here as well. The proof of plagiarism lies in the names at the top of the list, particularly in that 
of Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Kuml (al-Tunisl), a turn-of-the-ninth/fifteenth-century figure whom al-Bistaml 
claimed as a personal teacher, and who is briefly discussed in later chapters of this study. That al-Kuml 
could have been four steps removed from al-Shadhill and also have been al-Bistaml’s teacher is 
perfectly conceivable. The same obviously cannot be said of al-Bistaml and al-Bunl. Although certain of 
al-Bunl and al-Bistaml’s works perhaps could easily be mistaken as a work of the other (several modern 
catalogers have done so), I find it difficult to conceive of a scenario in which the arrogation of al- 
BistamT’s isnad s to al-Bunl could have occurred other than through a deliberate act of forgery, 

63 For a related chain recorded by al-BistamT linking al-Shadhill to the Prophet, see section 3.3.2 of this study. 
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especially as al-Bistaml refers to himself in the third person in his versions of these chains. I think it 
highly likely that all of the isnad s given for al-Bunl are taken from al-Bistaml’s works. 64 

The kind of textual archaeology that would be required to adduce all of the sources from which 
Shams al-ma arif al-kubra was compiled is beyond the scope and priorities of this project, though as I 
have noted, certain parts of the work clearly were taken from earlier Bunian works. 65 The fact that al- 
BistamT’s chains were assigned to al-Bunl suggests that al-Bistaml’s texts were another pool from which 
the compilers drew. Of course, some parts of the Shams al-ma'arif al-kubra may be entirely original to it, 
and a careful study of both men’s writings and similar works will be required to establish the 
provenance of the text’s many parts. 66 

From certain perspectives, particularly presentist ones, these issues of pseudepigraphy in the 
various works that have gone under the name Shams al-ma arif might be perceived to be of little 
importance. Indeed, one potentially could argue that the figure of al-Bunl—‘mnemo-Bunl’, if you will— 
has long since outgrown the historical author. However, such an attitude would be highly deleterious 
with regard to the history of late-medieval thought. Additionally, the study of the occult sciences has 
too often suffered from such ahistorical conflations on discourses from different periods, whether by 
Orientalists who have seen all occult thought as evidence of decadence and intellectual regression, 
historians of science or philosophy who have regarded ‘magical thinking’ and ‘irrationalism’ with 
contempt, or Perenialists and members of related schools of thought who have insisted on the reality of 
a reservoir of theurgic wisdom existing beyond the vagaries of mere time and human ratiocination. 
With regard to historians of medieval and early-early modern thought and culture at least, it is hoped 


64 For example, note that Pedigree F in Witkam’s article includes ‘Izz al-Dm ibn Jama'ah, a figure whom we will 
meet in chapter four as the person with whom al-Bistaml read al-Bunfs al-Lum’ah al-nuramyah. 

65 Cordero’s comparison of the Kubra and the courtly Shams document the relationship between the courtly Shams 
and the Kubra quite well, as least for the the first half the Kubra. 

66 1 suggested in my 2012 article that al-BistamT’s works, particularly his Shams al-afaq fl 'ilm al-hurufwa-al-awfaq 
were probably the source of parts of the main body of the Kubra. Coulon has confirmed this to be the case to me, 
though I am still awaiting the details of his findings in this regard. 
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that, going forward, far greater care will be taken in the attribution of works to the actual 
seventh/thirteenth-century Sufi al-Bunl. 

1.3.4 Medieval bibliographical paratexts and notices 

Finally with regard to al-Bunl’s bibliography, a series of medieval bibliographical paratexts and 
notices, which have not been adduced in previous scholarship on al-Bunl, provide glimpses of the 
expansion of the Bunian corpus over the late-medieval period. In what follows I provide first the lists, 
followed by a brief analysis of trends that can be discerned in them. Many of these paratexts and 
notices are discussed in greater detail in later chapters. 

The first bibliographic list is found near the end of Berlin MS or. fob 80, which is the earliest 
dated Bunian manuscript of which I am aware, copied in 669/1270. 

List one (669/1270): 

1. ‘Alam al-huda 

2. Shams al-ma arif 

3. al-Lum ah al-nuranlyah 

4. Sharh al-asma al-husna (A common alternate title for Alam al-huda, thus probably a 
repetition.) 

5. al-Suluk ila manazil al-muluk (Almost certainly an alternate title for Hidayat al-qasidm , 
as discussed in chapter two.) 

The second and third lists are both found in Suleymaniye MS Hamidiye 260.1, a copy of ‘ Alam al- 
huda produced in Damascus in 772/1370; both lists are also reproduced in Suleymaniye MS Kilip Ali Pa§a 
588, a copy of ‘Alam al-huda produced in 792/1390. Other paratextual elements in Hamidiye 260.1, 
discussed in detail in chapter two, suggest that the first list was probably copied from the exemplar, 
which likely dated from around the turn of the eighth/fourteenth century. 

List two (probably turn of the eighth/fourteenth century): 
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1. Kitab Shams al-ma ‘arif wa-lata ’ifal- a warif 

2. Kitab MawaqTt al-basa’ir wa-lata ’if al-sarair (One of the lost authentic works mentioned 
previously.) 

3. Kitab Lata ’ifal-isharat fial-hurufal- ulwTyat 

4. Kitab Hidayat al-qasidm wa-nihayat al- wasilin 

5. Kitab Ma waqifal-ghayat fiasrar al-riyadat 

The other list in the codex (i.e. list 3) may well have originated with the copyist of Hamidiye 
260, i.e. roughly seventy years after the first. 

List three (probably 772/1370): 

1. Kitab TaysTr al-awariffT talkhls Shams al-ma arif{\ am aware of a single copy of this 
work, Escorial MS Derenbourg 946, probably produced in the early tenth/sixteenth 
century.) 

2. Kitab Asrar al-adwar wa-tashkll al-anwar(The other of the lost authentic works 
mentioned previously.) 

3. Kitab Al-Tasrif wa-hullat al-ta ‘rif 

4. Risalatya al-waw wa-kafal-ya wa-al- ayn wa-al-nun 

5. Kitab al-Lum ah al-nuramyah 

6. Kitabal-Lata’ifal-asharah (Perhaps a surviving copy: Manisa MS 1486.2) 

7. Kitab al-Tallqah fimanaff al-Qur’an (Frequently an alternate title for Tartib al-daawat) 

The next list is from al-MaqrlzTs tarjamah for al-Bunl in his Kitab al-muqajfa al-kablr from the 
first half of the ninth/fifteenth century. The tarjamah is discussed in detail in chapters three and four. 
Al-Maqrlzl claims that al-Bunl authored approximately forty works, but he mentions specifically only 
the following. 

List four (earlier ninth/fifteenth century): 

1. A book on wa z (preaching) that was popular In ifrlqiyah (See above and Appendix B 
regarding the manuscripts under the heading of‘Sermons’.) 

2. Sharh asma Allah al-husna (Here certainly an alternate title for Alam al-huda) 

3. Shams al-ma arif fi Hm al-harf(A\most certainly an alternate title for some version of 
Shams al-ma arif, probably the courtly Shams. He notes it is difficult to find.) 
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4. al-Lum ah al-nuraniyah 

5. Kitab al-Anmat (Almost certainly an alternate title for al-Lum ah al-nuraniyah, as 
discussed above and in chapter four, and thus a repetition.) 

The fifth and final list comes from al-Bistaml, who, in addition to giving his own isnads to al- 
Bunl, was an important popularizer of Bunian works and thought among intellectuals and courtiers in 
Mamluk and early Ottoman milieu. This bibliographic list is from Chester Beatty MS 5076, a copy of his 
great lettrist opus Shams al-afaq fi'ilm al-hurufwa-al-awfaq produced in 844/1440 (near the end of al- 
BistamT’s life, though the work is not an autograph). 


List five (mid-ninth/fifteenth century): 


1. Kitab Lata ’ifal-isharat fiasrar al-hurufal- ulwiyat 

2. Kitab Hidayat al-qasidin wa-nihayat al- wasilin 

3. Kitab Tanzil al-arwah fiqawalib al-ashbah (A work of which I am otherwise unaware, 
though see number 10 below.) 

4. Kitab Asrar al-adwar wa-tashkil al-an war (As ab ove.) 

5. Kitab Ma waqifal-ghayat fiasrar al-riyadat 

6. Kitab Qabs al-iqtida ila wafq al-sa ada wa-najm al-ihtida’ila sharaf al-siyadah 
(Discussed above.) 

7. Kitab al-Lum ah al-nuraniyah fiawradal-rabbaniyah 

8. Kitab Barqat al-lamiah wa-al-hay’at al-jamiah (A work of which I am otherwise 
unaware.) 

9. Kitab Alam al-huda wa asrar al-ihtida ft fahm suluk ma ha asma Allah al-husna 

10. Kitab al-Tawassulatal-kitabiyah wa-al-tawajjuhatal-ataiyah (A minor work that seems 
to survive in two copies, though each has slightly variant titles. The first is Stileymaniye 
Hamidiye 260.2, which may have been copied at the same as Hamidiye 260.1, i.e. in 
772/1370. The second is Konya MS Akseki 144.2, dated 1123/1711. The text contains an 
intertext much like those found in the core works to Tanzil al-arwah fiqawalib al- 
ashbah, i.e. number 3 above. 67 ) 

11. Kitab a 1-Lata //(Pe rhaps the same as Kitab al-Lataif al-asharah, number 6 in the second 
list above.) 


67 Konya MS Akseki 144.2 (Tawassulat al-thanaiyah wa-al-tawajjuhat al-'ata’iyah), 291. (The MS is paginated rather 
than foliated.) 
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12. KitabShamsal-ma'arifwa-lata’ifal-awarif 

I would posit that these lists, as they change over time, are consonant with the basic vision of 
the expansion of the corpus sketched thus far and as explored further throughout this study. This is to 
say that first two lists, both of which probably fall within the ‘germinal’ period of the corpus—i.e. the 
roughly little more than a century following al-Bunl’s death—mention only al-Bunl’s core works, al- 
Lumaah al-nuramyah, and one of the seemingly lost works mentioned in Lataifal-ishdrdt. (Also note that 
it is the core works and al-Lumaah al-nuramyah that repeat most often in the rest of the lists). The third 
list, which at circa 772/1370 falls into the first part of the efflorescence of the corpus, mentions a 
handful of minor and/or pseudepigraphic works, as well as what is likely a commentary (Tayslr al- 
awarif ft talkhts Shams al-ma’arif), suggesting that the corpus began to be added to as it became more 
widely known. Al-MaqrlzTs limited and somewhat faulty knowledge of al-Bunl’s works is, as we will see, 
par for the course with his knowledge of al-Bunl himself. Al-Maqrlzl seems not to have been an ‘initiate’ 
to lettrist circles, a position/role I examine in chapters three and four. Al-BistamI, on the other hand, 
names all of al-Bunl’s core works, al-Lumah al-nuramyah , and a variety of other works, including at least 
one minor works that survives. 

1.4 Al-Buni through the lenses of‘New Philology’ and the study of‘manuscript cultures’ 

While historians commonly speak of the importance of considering the ‘historical context’ in 
which a text was created and/or read, a central methodological tenet of this project is that any attempt 
to do so must begin from an examination of the circumstances of the text’s physical circulation, a topic 
that is all too often overlooked in medieval studies. In his 1994 monograph on glosses in manuscript 
copies of the important Spanish work Libro de Buen Amor, the medievalist John Dagenais notes 
laconically: “Medievalism, as it has been practiced over the past two centuries, is the only discipline I 
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can think of that takes as its first move the suppression of its evidence.” 68 His comment is in regard to 
the long-cultivated habit among medievalists of treating manuscripts “as ‘vehicles for reading’ to be 
discarded in the process of edition-making” rather than approaching them as concrete evidence of 
transmission, reading, and commentarial practices, and “as living witnesses to the dynamic, chaotic, 
error-fraught world of medieval literary life.” 69 His is but one voice in the wave of‘New Philology’ that 
emerged in Europeanist medieval studies in the late-1980s and 90s and continues to the present. 70 The 
studies under this rubric often have been efforts toward understanding specific medieval ‘manuscript 
cultures’, which is to say the socially embedded, physically embodied writing and reading practices of 
particular medieval milieux. The roots of such lines of inquiry can be located in the efforts of theorists 
of the sociocultural impacts of orality, writing, and print, 71 as well as in research on the history and 
sociology of the printed book. 72 In recent years the study of‘manuscript cultures’ has expanded well 


68 John Dagenais, The Ethics of Reading in Manuscript Culture: Glossing the Libro de Buen Amor (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1994), xviii. 

69 Ibid. 

70 For a number of examples of the early fruits of this movement, see Speculum 65, no. 1 (1990), an issue dedicated 
to New Philology edited by Stephen Nichols. The issue opens with Nichols’ presentation of his since-influential 
notion of notion of the “manuscript matrix,” wherein multiple contesting actors (authors, copyists, glossators, 
illuminators) contributed to the constitutions of a given codex. For more recent work in this vein see Brian 
Richardson, Manuscript Culture in Renaissance Italy, xiv, 317 p. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2009); 
Marilynn Desmond and Pamela. Sheingorn, Myth, Montage, & Visuality in Late Medieval Manuscript Culture: Christine de 
Pizan’s Epistre Othea (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 2003); Lauryn S. Mayer, Worlds Made Flesh: Reading 
Medieval Manuscript Culture, Studies in Medieval History and Culture 16 (New York: Routledge, 2004); Erik Kwakkel, 
Writing in Context: Insular Manuscript Culture, 500-1200, Studies in Medieval and Renaissance Book Culture (Leiden: 
Leiden University Press, 2013). 

71 Most notably Walter Ong, The Presence of the Word: Some Prolegomena for Cultural and Religious History (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1967); idem., Orality and Literacy: The Technologizing of the Word (London: Routledge, 2002); 
Jack Goody, The Domestication of the Savage Mind (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1977); idem., The Interface 
between the Written and the Oral (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987). 

72 Such as Elizabeth Eisenstein, The Printing Press as an Agent of Change: Communications and Cultural Transformations in 
Early Modem Europe (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1979); D.F. McKenzie, “The Sociology of a Text: 
Orality, Literacy and Print in Early New Zealand,” in The Book History Reader (London: Routledge, 2006), 205-31; 
Robert Darnton, “What Is the History of Books?,” Daedalus 111 (1982): 65-83; Roger Chartier, The Order of Books: 
Readers, Authors, and Libraries in Europe between the Fourteenth and Eighteenth Centuries (Cambridge: Polity Press, 

1994). 
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beyond the boundaries of Europe, 73 a move paralleled by recent studies of postcolonial book history and 
the ‘anthropology of texts’ in India and Africa. 74 Islamic medievalism, however, has remained mostly 
innocent of these developments, such that most scholars in the field continue to treat manuscripts as 
sources for texts and little more. 

My methodological decision to approach the examination of al-Bunl and the reception of his 
ideas though the lenses of New Philology and ‘manuscript cultures’ was due not only to the availability 
of such a large body of Bunian manuscripts, but also to my growing understanding that a given 
medieval Arabic manuscript is by no means simply a copy of a text, but rather one edge or node of a 
network or community of human actors—readers, teachers, copyists, booksellers—as well as other 
manuscripts. Furthermore, that these networks in which books were produced, studied, and 
transmitted had comprised much of the dynamic social and material basis of the abstraction we refer to 
as ‘Islamic intellectual history’. Modern understandings of that abstraction typically have excluded ‘al- 
Bunl the magician’ from the annals of Islamic ‘religious’, ‘scientific’, and ‘mystical’ thought, frequently 
relegating him to the ill-defined, often abjective category of‘popular religion’. My hope, however, was 
that close attention to the networks of people and books through which al-Bunl’s texts and teachings 
spread would facilitate subversion and escape from such categories and lead to a clearer understanding 
of how ‘dangerous’ ideas such as al-Buni’s came to be dispersed so widely. Doing so has required the 
development of various conceptual tools for approaching the manuscript evidence. I have already 
mentioned my use of‘wide-angle’ views for discerning broad trends over time in the growth and 
internal variation of the corpus. The two interrelated tools/terms I introduce in what follows operate 
at a different scale and are concerned with how paratextual and codical elements of the manuscripts, 

73 For example the several scholars whose work is collected in Stephen Berkwitz, Juliane Schober, and Claudia 
Brown, eds., Buddhist Manuscript Cultures: Knowledge, Ritual and Art (London: Routledge, 2009). Consider also the 
ongoing research currently being conducted by the working group in “Manuskriptkulturen in Asien, Afrika und 
Europa” at the University of Hamburg. 

74 Such as Robert Fraser, Book History through Postcolonial Eyes: Rewriting the Script (London: Routledge, 2008); Karin 
Barber, The Anthropology of Texts, Persons, and Publics: Oral and Written Culture in Africa and Beyond (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2007). 
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read in combination with the texts themselves, can cast light on medieval actors’ uses of books and 
book practices as a means of regulating or transforming social relationships. The first of these 
tools/terms is the notion of‘reading communities’ as a way of conceiving various types of networks of 
books and readers, ‘esotericist reading communities’ being my primary concern in this study. The 
second is the idea of the ‘textual economy’ as a rubric for investigating various aspects of books and 
book practices—from various transmission methods, to the conceptual organization of texts, to the 
mise-en-page of specific manuscripts—as indicators of social transactions that were conducted via books. 

1.4.1 ‘Reading communities’, esotericist and otherwise 

The notion of‘esotericist reading communities’ that features particularly in chapters two and 
three of this study derives from the specific circumstances in which al-Bunl’s early readers operated, 
but also from a recognition in much modern scholarship that the production and use of books in late- 
medieval Arab-Islamicate milieux was largely a communal affair. This is to say that many of a given 
medieval actor’s reading activities—and many authorial activities, as well—were undertaken as part of 
one or more local communities of readers, probably one(s) with which he or she interacted regularly. 
The majority of these communities would not have been particularly ‘esotericist’ in orientation; indeed, 
many would have been decidedly public. 

As first noted in the groundbreaking scholarship on the use of books in medieval Arab- 
Islamicate cultures by Jan Pedersen and Franz Rosenthal, and as further explored by such scholars as 
George Makdisi, Michael Chamberlain, Jonathan Berkey, Gregor Schoeler, Jonathan Bloom, and, more 
recently, Stefan Leder, Eerik Dickinson, Shawkat Toorawa, Konrad Hirschler, and others, 75 interaction 


75 Johannes Pedersen, The Arabic Book (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1984); George Makdisi, The Rise of 
Colleges: Institutions of Learning in Islam and the West (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1981); Michael 
Chamberlain, Knowledge and Social Practice in Medieval Damascus, 1190-1350 (Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 1994); 
Jonathan Berkey, The Transmission of Knowledge in Medieval Cairo: A Social History of Islamic Education (Princeton: 
Princeton UP, 1992); Gregor Schoeler, The Oral and the Written in Early Islam (London: Routledge, 2006); idem., The 
Genesis of Literature in Islam: From the Aural to the Read, trans. Shawkat M. Toorawa (Edinburgh: Edinburgh 
University Press, 2009); Bloom, Paper before Print; Stefan Leder, YasTn al-Sawwas, and Ma’mun al-Sagharjl, eds., 
Mujam al-samadt al-Dimashqlyah: al-muntakhabah minsanat550 ila 750 H/1155 M ila 1349 M, 2 vols. (Damascus: al- 
Ma'had al-FaransI lil-Dirasat al-‘ArabTyah, 1996); Stefan Leder, “Spoken Word and Written Text - Meaning and 
Social Significance of the Institution of Riwaya,” Islamic Area Studies Working Paper Series 31 (2002): 1-18; idem., 
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with books was rarely an entirely solitary activity. From the third/ninth century onward, manuscripts 
became increasingly common tools in Muslim knowledge production and transmission due to both 
spreading Arabic literacy and the moderate costs of paper production (relative to parchment). 76 
Individuals, however, often were discouraged from attempting to learn solely from books and 
independently of a teacher. Indeed, a book with no living teacher to vouch for and elucidate its 
contents might even be regarded as hazardous. 77 Particularly in fields such as the hadlth sciences, 
jurisprudence, and grammar, reading ideally was done in study circles under the supervision of shaykhs 
who could claim transmitted authority to teach the text, with solitary reading being viewed primarily 
as an adjunct to group reading. 78 In evaluations of scholarly expertise a premium was placed on skilled 
performances of written and memorized texts in group settings, and those who would claim to be 
learned were expected to have copious amounts of written materials committed to memory, including 
of course the Qur an and numerous hadiths, but also lengthy and complex works specific to their area(s) 
of expertise. 79 An ethos of communal reading prevailed with regard to belletristic literatures, as well, 
where texts were things to be enjoyed or debated in sociable settings. 80 


“Understanding a Text through Its Transmission: Documented Sama’, Copies, Reception,” in Manuscript Notes as 
Documentary Sources , ed. Andreas Gorke and Konrad Hirschler, Beiruter Texte Und Studien (Wurzburg: Ergon 
Verlag in Kommission, 2011), 59-72; Shawkat M. Toorawa, Ibn Abi Tahir Tayfur and Arabic Writerly Culture: A Ninth- 
Century Bookman in Baghdad, RoutledgeCurzon Studies in Arabic and Middle-Eastern Literatures 7 (London: 
RoutledgeCurzon, 2005); Konrad Hirschler, The Written Word in the Medieval Arabic Lands: A Social and Cultural History 
of Reading Practices (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 2012); and the essays by numerous authors in Andreas 
Gorke and Konrad Hirschler, Manuscript Notes as Documentary Sources, Beiruter Texte Und Studien (Wurzburg: 
Ergon Verlag in Kommission, 2011). 

76 Bloom, Paper before Print, 110-123; Toorawa, Ibn Abi Tahir Tayfur, 1-2. 

77 Berkey, The Transmission of Knowledge in Medieval Cairo, 26 ff; Chamberlain, Knowledge and Social Practice, 145 ff. 

78 Chamberlain, Knowledge and Social Practice, 133-151; Berkey, The Transmission of Knowledge in Medieval Cairo, 31 ff; 
Leder, “Spoken Word and Written Text.” 

79 Makdisi, The Rise of the Colleges: Institutions of Learning in Islam and the West, 99 ff; Berkey, The Transmission of 
Knowledge in Medieval Cairo, 29 ff. 

80 Toorawa, Ibn Abi Tahir Tayfur, 13; Samer M. Ali, Arabic Literary Salons in the Islamic Middle Ages: Poetry, Public 
Performance, and the Presentation of the Past, Poetics of Orality and Literacy (Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 2010). 
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Even the composition of written works often occurred at least partly in group settings, with 
many works originating in lectures by scholars or shaykhs that were taken down in writing by their 
students and later circulated as or in books. 81 They also sometimes were composed in processes 
through which—to use the Greek terms helpfully introduced to Islamicist scholarship by Schoeler— 
hypomnemata (notes, aide-memoires) originally made for personal study and in preparation for oral 
performances were later compiled and edited into syngrammata (complex written compositions), either 
by a shaykh or by his students. 82 The copying and correcting of manuscript texts often were group 
activities, as well, and at times were incorporated into teaching and transmission activities. Thus, while 
late-medieval learned actors sometimes read or wrote in isolation, they regularly were called upon to 
participate in communal book practices. As discussed in the fourth chapter of this dissertation, there 
are indications that by the ninth/fifteenth century, reading in the Arab-Islamicate world were 
transitioning away from many of these group practices and toward a greater emphasis on private 
reading, though in the period under investigation in the earlier chapters of this study the prestige of 
group book practices was still quite intact. Indeed, as discussed in chapter two with regard to audition 
practices, it was in some ways at its apex, particularly in Egypt and Syria. 

Europeanist and Islamicist medieval studies scholars of the past few decades have generated 
various ways of conceptualizing the communal nature of medieval actors’ interactions with written 
texts and, in some cases, have suggested assorted methods for ‘working back’ from texts and/or 
manuscripts in reconstructing and otherwise understanding groups of readers. Some of these 
approaches that I have found particularly useful are the Europeanist Brian Stock’s concept of‘textual 
communities’, Dagenais’ notion of the ‘ethics of reading’, and Konrad Elirschler’s recent discussion of 
‘reading communities’ in late-medieval Arab-Islamicate manuscript culture. These approaches are 


81 Berkey, The Transmission of Knowledge in Medieval Cairo, 24. 

82 Schoeler, The Genesis of Literature in Islam, 21. 
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largely distinct methodologically, and I will briefly discuss each in turn, with reference to their 
applicability to this study. 

1.4.1.1 Stock on ‘textual communities’ 

Stock, a historian of late antique and medieval European societies, introduced the term ‘textual 
communities’ as a tool for describing and analyzing small, dissident socioreligious movements in which 
written texts “played a dominant role in the internal and external relationships of the members.” 83 The 
concept functioned as an important component of his larger project of examining the 
“interpenetrat[ion]” of “social and literary norms” 84 in European society during the medieval period. 
The study of medieval heresies and other sectarian movements, Stock argues, had long been mired in 
parallel tracks. On the one hand were approaches that sought the origins of medieval sectarianisms 
primarily in the immediate socioeconomic conditions of the actors among whom they arose, with little 
regard for the movements’ doctrinal contents. On the other were intellectualist approaches that viewed 
religious thought as “an autonomous aspect of cultural development” 85 and thus regarded these 
movements as having manifested doctrinal mutations or misunderstandings (an approach Stock 
viewed as often biased by normative Christian theological views). The concept of‘textual communities’ 
was Stock’s attempt to overcome this divide by attending to dissident movements—such as the heresy 
at Orleans in 1022 and the reformist patarini of late eleventh-century Milan—as instances in which the 
introduction to a collectivity of new texts, or new ways of interpreting texts and arguing on the basis 
thereof, had fundamentally altered its members’ relations to their socioeconomic and cultural 
environments. 86 As Stock strikingly puts it, the coalescence of a textual community entailed the 

83 Brian Stock, The Implications of Literacy: Written Language and Models of Interpretation in the Eleventh and Twelfth 
Centuries (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1983), 90. 

84 Idem., “Medieval Literacy, Linguistic Theory, and Social Organization,” New Literary History 16, no. 1 (1984): 17. 

85 The Implications of Literacy, 92-101. The quote is from a related discussion in idem., Listening for the Text: On the 
Uses of the Past, Parallax : Re-Visions of Culture and Society (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1990), 156. 

86 The Implications of Literacy, 88-240. 
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transformation of group members’ norms of interaction, both among themselves and with the wider 
society, into “existential glosses on real or putative documents.” 87 He pays close attention to preaching 
and other ways in which nonliterate actors were brought into textual communities alongside literate 
ones, thus complicating notions of a strict divide between ‘learned’ and ‘popular’ cultures, and he 
emphasizes that membership in these new collectivities often crossed prevailing categories of class and 
profession. Durability was not a defining characteristic of the movements he examined. As the Judaicist 
Tom Thatcher observes, “some of Stock’s textual communities were suppressed almost as soon as they 
came into existence,” the “[i]nstitutional response” being “swiftest when the community’s alternative 
vision include[d] a realignment of spiritual authority.” 88 

The main value of Stock’s concept to my arguments in this study is his notion that new 
hermeneutical approaches to holy texts, particularly when given an originalist frame—which is to say 
claims that a new approach was based in ancient and therefore superior praxis—have the potential to 
act as foci for the coalescence of new communities, and to significantly alter the behaviors and 
relations of group members. The science of letters and names, I argue in chapters two and three, acted 
as a discourse around which ‘esotericist reading communities’ formed in part because it was, to late- 
medieval Egyptian audiences, a new and rarified approach to Qur anic hermeneutics. It was one that 
treated the holy text, the names of God, and the letters of the Arabic alphabet as keys to occult powers 
and visionary knowledge unattainable through more commonly accepted approaches to God’s book. 
Furthermore, the sense that lettrism was a form of bid ah madhmumah (unwarranted innovation) was at 
least potentially mitigated by al-Burifs characterization of it as emanating from a secret tradition that 
stretched back to ‘All b. Abl Talib, Muhammad, and the other prophets back to Adam. The communities 
that I propose formed around al-Bunl and his texts were not ‘dissident’ movements in the stridently, 
sometimes violently, activist sense that typified the groups with which Stock was concerned, though, as 

87 Ibid., 101. 

88 Tom Thatcher, “Literacy, Textual Communities, andjosephus’ ‘Jewish War Journal for the Study of Judaism in the 
Persian, Hellenistic and Roman Period 29, no. 2 (1998): 126. 
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we will see, they were concerned with establishing alternative standards of socioreligious authority, 
and with making a place of influence for themselves in Ayyubid cum Mamluk society. They also differed 
from the groups Stock discusses, and from many of the numerous other communities of readers that 
populated Ayyubid and early Mamluk milieux, in their concern for discretion and exclusivity. This 
concern was both for their own protection from charges of irreligion and for the sake of protecting 
from non-initiates the body of knowledge in which they traded. 89 

1.4.1.2 Dagenais on the ethics of reading 

For all his attention to literacy and textuality, Stock was not much concerned with issues of 
manuscripts or their use as historical sources. Dagenais’ work, however, deals with related themes of 
the interpenetration of textual and social norms while focusing on the place of manuscripts and 
people’s interactions with them as sites of cultural practice and transformation. He asserts that the 
world of medieval readers was quite remote from that of relatively stable texts which we moderns 
inhabit, and it was removed from “contemporary models of literature, grounded as they are on the idea 
that the purpose of texts is to signify, to say something, and that this thing is located (or worked out by 
the reading subject) in the words of the text.” 90 In order to understand what is occurring in these 
glosses of the Libro de Buen Amor, Dagenais argues, we must learn to see past our own relationships to 
texts to a medieval ‘ethics of reading’: 


Where we tend to see our texts as webs of language, medieval readers saw a 
world of human action for good or ill co-extensive with their own. Texts were 


89 1 am hardly the first to adapt Stock’s idea of textual communities to other historical milieux and analytic 
priorities; numerous scholars of the past thirty years have transformed it to suit their own areas of study, e.g. 
Anne Clark Bartlett, “Miraculous Literacy and Textual Communities in Hildegard of Bingen’s Scivias,” Mystics 
Quarterly 18, no. 2 (1992): 43-55; Thatcher, “Literacy, Textual Communities, and Josephus’ ‘Jewish War’”; Kim 
Haines-Eitzen, “Textual Communities in Late Antique Christianity,” in A Companion to Late Antiquity, ed. Philip 
Rousseau (Wiley-Blackwell, 2009), 246-57; Kirsty Campbell, The Call to Read: Reginald Pecock’s Books and Textual 
Communities (Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press, 2010); T. Snijders, “Textual Diversity and Textual 
Community in a Monastic Context: The Case of Eleventh-Century Marchiennes,” Revue D’histoire Ecclesiastique 107, 
no. 3-4 (2012): 897-930. Islamists, notably, have not engaged much with Stock’s ideas, an important exception 
being Toorawa, Ibn Abi Tahir Tayfur, 25 and passim. 

90 Dagenais, The Ethics of Reading, xvii. 
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acts of demonstrative rhetoric that reached out and grabbed the reader, 
involved him or her in praise and blame, in judgments about effective and 
ineffective human behavior. They engaged the reader, not so much in the 
unraveling of meaning as in a series of ethical meditations and of personal 
ethical choices. They required the reader to take a stand about what he or she 
read. 91 

Dagenais’ observations regarding the ethical choices inherent to medieval reading are, in my 
estimation, largely applicable to Arab-Islamicate milieux. Indeed, I would argue that webs of ethical 
obligations—the responsibility to transmit the words of the Prophet with the utmost accuracy, 
faithfulness to one’s teacher or Sufi master, fealty to a city or patron, et cetera—were essential aspects of 
the cohesion of many communities of readers. To accept a text was to promote its survival and 
promulgation, sometimes through authoring new texts such as commentaries or abridgements, but 
more often through teaching, memorizing, glossing, transmitting, or attending auditions of it. 

Similarly, to reject a text might mean to compose a refutation of it, or even to call for the prosecution 
of its author and the destruction of existing copies of it, though more often it meant simply refusing to 
contribute to its survival. Because these were inherently social activities, things one did in group 
settings, one’s attitude toward a text was not a matter simply of intellectual conviction, but of loyalties 
and obligations in the lived world with which the text, as Dagenais says, was coextensive. In chapters 
two and three I discuss the ethics and practices of esotericist writing and reading, both through 
examining esotericist sentiments in al-Bunl’s writings, and through close attention to various sorts of 
codical and paratextual evidence that reveal important facets of the ethical world al-Bunl’s readers 
inhabited. At the end of the fourth chapter I look at the transformation of those ethics in the ‘post- 
esotericist’ lettrism of al-Bunl’s important interpreter al-Bistaml, who leaves us an extraordinary 
account of his own reading practices and how they shaped his authority to promulgate lettrism to the 
world. 


91 ibid. 
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1.4.13 Hirschler on ‘reading communities’ 


Hirschler’s notion of‘reading communities’ and his methods for defining and analyzing them 
are the most concrete and quantifiable of these ways of discovering and conceptualizing communities 
of readers and the bonds that held them together, and are also quite specific to late-medieval Arab- 
Islamic milieux. I have obviously adapted his term to my own ends, and my use of it is closely related to 
his, though not identical. His methods depend largely on paratextual evidence of group book practices, 
including especially the ‘audition’ certificates ( samaat ) found in many late-medieval Islamic 
manuscripts, which are records of‘audition’ ( sama ), a group practice for textual transmission that is 
discussed in greater detail in chapter two. In some recent publications Hirschler has drawn on more 
than 500 Zengid, Ayyubid, and Mamluk-era audition certificates from copies of a single work, the Syrian 
historian ibn ‘Asakir’s immensely popular Tarikh madinat Dimashq, to track the composition and 
durability of numerous ‘reading communities’ of both scholarly and non-scholarly actors who 
participated in public and semi-publie readings of the work. Using prosopographical and onomastic 
analyses of these certificates, he has demonstrated ways in which an elite scholarly family utilized its 
members’ positions as authorized transmitters of this work to maintain their high social rank. 92 
Hirschler also has documented that the reading communities constituted through auditions of the 
work were quite socially variegated, with some being restricted entirely to professional scholars and 
others drawing significant numbers of artisans and other non-scholarly actors. 93 Similarly to both Stock 
and Dagenais’ studies, Hirschler’s research addresses ways that changing means of interacting with 
texts altered social relations, though in his focus on transmission practices he is less concerned than 
the other two with the contents of the texts or their interpretation. 


92 Konrad Hirschler, “Reading certificates (sama’at) as a prosopographical source: Cultural and social practices of 
an elite family in Zangid and Ayyubid Damascus,” in Manuscript Notes as Documentary Sources, ed. Andreas Gorke 
and Konrad Hirschler, Beiruter Texte und Studien (Wurzburg: Ergon Verlag in Kommission, 2011), 73-92. 

93 Idem., The Written Word, 32-81. 
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In this study my concerns and methods intersect most directly with Hirschler’s in chapter two, 
where I examine the use of audition practices by al-Bunl and his followers. I compare them with the use 
of audition for the transmission of more ‘mainstream’ and decidedly exoteric texts—primarily hadlth 
collections and works from genres closely connected to the hadlth sciences—and also their use by al- 
Bunl’s fellow esotericist ibn al-'Arabl. The thrust of my argument regarding al-Bunl and ibn al-‘ArabT’s 
use of audition is that al-Bunl’s and ibn al-‘ArabT’s use of audition often was geared toward the discreet 
and exclusive circulation of texts and the cultivation of authority in smaller, more closed communities. 
This is contrary to the largely popular and popularizing audition practices of the transmitters Hirschler 
(along with most other researchers into audition practices) has studied who often were oriented 
toward public accessibility to texts, expansive transmission, and scholarly actors’ public displays of 
authority. While Hirschler stresses the widely varying motivations of attendees of public auditions of 
Ta’rikh madinat Dimashq, I argue that the reading communities circulating al-Burifs works during the 
germinal period, while certainly not entirely homogenous, were unified in their commitment to the 
particular strain of Sufism promulgated by al-Bunl and others of his Western Sufi cohort. 

In the final analysis, my use of the term ‘reading communities’, as informed by Stock and 
Dagenais, is less restricted than Hirschler’s and applies to any group within which actors engaged in 
book practices, whether through formal audition or otherwise. To my mind, the key point 
methodologically is the awareness that a community of readers stands behind most every medieval 
manuscript, such that the challenge for the researcher lies in how to draw on the manuscript to 
discover something of the nature of that community, the priorities that drove them, and the webs of 
ethical obligations that bound them to one another and the larger society. 

1.4.2 The textual economy 

The notion of the ‘textual economy’ that I utilize in this study also derives from the work of a 
handful of scholars, though in this case none are medievalists. It relates to the strategic use of oral and 
written ‘texts’ by human actors and ways in which both the internal, formal properties of texts and 
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their external, contextual properties can reflect and shape the ways people deploy them and even draw 
people into new social relationships, if‘reading communities’ are the groupings of actors that we can 
discern standing behind each manuscript, then the ‘textual economy’ is the medium through which 
these groups of actors qua readers, transmitters, et cetera interacted with one another and the larger 
society, and the field through which text-based exchanges of authority, prestige, et cetera were 
transacted. 

Of central importance to my thinking on this topic is the anthropologist Karin Barber’s use of 
the term ‘textual economy’ in a discussion of‘entextualization’ theory. This is a body of thought 
developed in recent decades in anthropology and performance studies that does not limit the term 
‘text’ to written compositions/inscripted artifacts, but rather allows it to encompass any “utterance 
(oral or written) that is woven together in order to attract attention and to outlast the moment.” 94 
Barber makes reference to the textual economy of a given milieu in discussing how the survival of 
‘texts’ is dependent not just on their medium (oral, written, recorded, et cetera ) and rhetorical form, but 
on the settings and purposes to which they are considered appropriate: 


In both oral and written traditions, then, it is not the textual forms alone that 
are important in the process of entextualisation. Equally important are the 
formal and institutional arrangements set up by the owners, producers or users 
of these texts. Texts are not memes that in and of themselves survive or fail to 
do so. They survive because of the efforts that human beings go to, to mark 
them out, bind them up and project them across time and space. Some written 
genres, like some oral ones, are considered to deserve or to require more of 
that effort than others. This involves both internal, textual properties and 
external contextual ones. Human intentions and human strategies are at the 
centre of this textual economy. And we can go on to ask, comparatively and 
cross-culturally, with what kinds of‘intention’, i.e. to what end, with what 
point, is a particular kind of text directed to other human beings? 95 


94 Barber, Anthropology of Texts, 2, 21-28; cf. Richard Bauman and Charles Briggs, “Poetics and Performance as 
Critical Perspectives on Language and Social Life,” Annual Review of Anthropology 19 (1990): 59-88. 

95 Barber, Anthropology of Texts, 28. 
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Thus, in Barber’s sense the textual economy is the sum of actors’ instrumental deployments of texts in 
a given milieu. It is both the arena in which a text’s survival is determined and that in which a human 
actor’s use of a text might materially impact his or her own survival. 96 

A crucial aspect of the notion of the textual economy is that it is something which operates 
both internally and externally to a text. Indeed, to discuss the textual economy is to draw attention to 
the ways in which a text is mediated to various audiences or ‘publics’, to its actual and imagined 
readerships. 97 Bruce Curtis, for example, deploys it in a discussion of a nineteenth-century text on 
statistics, defining it as “the ways in which the presentation of information and the creation of 
knowledge result from the ordered relations among devices such as images, tables, charts, graphs, or 
photographs, and descriptive or explanatory text.” 98 In other words, Curtis’ sense of the textual 
economy intersects with the realm of what, in manuscript studies, is referred as mise-en-page (another 
element usually lost in editions of texts extracted from manuscripts), the arrangement of the text on 
the page and often alongside other elements such as glosses, illustrations or diagrams. There are of 
course countless studies of manuscript mise-en-page from art- and literary-historical perspectives, but 
approaching it from the perspective of the textual economy draws analytical focus away from the 
manuscript page simply as a self-contained composition. It redirects focus toward consideration of 
“[t]he translation of the complexities of social relations and conditions onto the flat surface of the text” 
and ways in which mise-en-page can constitute such things as expressions of “scientific and technical 
mastery.” 99 

96 For a similar use of the concept, see Paul Crumbley’s discussion of Emily Dickinson and a contemporary poet’s 
differing relationships to commercial success and of the notion of the poem as gift in nineteenth century 
American culture; “As if for You to Choose - Conflicting Textual Economies in Dickinson S Correspondence with 
Helen Hunt Jackson,” Women’s Studies 31, no. 6 (2002): 743-57. 

97 Barber, Anthropology of Texts, 137 ff. 

98 Bruce Curtis, “Textual Economies and the Presentation of Statistical Material: Charts, Tables and Texts in 19th 
Century Public Education,” Scientia Canadensis: Canadian Journal of the History of Science, Technology and Medicine 29, 
no. 1 (2006): 4. 

99 Ibid. 
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I engage with and develop the notion of the textual economy at several points in this study. In 
chapter two I discuss it with regard to al-Buni’s use of the esotericist writing strategy of ‘tabdld al-’ilm 
(dispersion of knowledge), and means of both deepening and obfuscating his teachings that I argue was 
intended to necessitate studying his texts with a shaykh and to protect their contents from non¬ 
initiates. In chapter three I consider ways in which control over the circulation of al-Bunl’s texts and 
the obscurity of elements of his teachings allowed Sufi readers to foster an alternative community of 
religious elites. In the same chapter I discuss the claims to knowledge and mastery of the invisible 
worlds implicit in al-Bunl’s complex diagrammatic figures in Lataifal-isharat. In chapter four, in the 
context of a discussion of encyclopaedist authors’ engagements with al-Bunl, I draw on the work of Elias 
Muhanna and others to consider ways in which authors and copyists of works such as al-Nuwayrl’s 
Nihayat al-arab structured those texts so as to facilitate bureaucratic readers’ ability to assert a degree 
of mastery over multiple fields of knowledge, and how inclusions of al-B uni in such texts were attempts 
to discipline lettrism and mitigate its dangers. Finally, I also discuss in that chapter ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
BistamT’s distinct effort to assert mastery over a range of lettrist material through claims to have 
mastered numerous books on the topic through means both ordinary and occult. 


1.5 ‘Esotericism’ and the Science of letters and names 

A key term in the narrative of the career of the Bunian corpus presented in this study is 
‘esotericism’, a label that requires some clarification. To begin, I should state that I do not intend it as a 
synonym for ‘the occult sciences’ or cultural forms pertaining to them, as it is often used in the subfield 
of Europeanist cultural-intellectual history that styles itself‘Western esoteric studies’. 100 Rather, my use 


100 1 am grossly oversimplifying, but issues of what ‘esoteric’ and ‘esotericism’ mean in the context of‘Western 
esoteric studies’ already takes up a number of books and articles, none of which are pertinent to the meaning of 
the term intended here to justify a lengthy exposition. On these debates, see such works as Antoine Faivre, Access 
to Western Esotericism (Albany: SUNY Press, 1994); Kocku von Stuckrad, Western Esoterisicm: A Brief History of Secret 
Knowledge (London ; Oakville, CT: Equinox Pub, 2005); idem., Locations of Knowledge in Medieval and Early Modern 
Europe: Esoteric Discourse and Western Identities, Brill’s Studies in Intellectual History, v. 186 (Leiden; Boston: Brill, 
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of the term more closely follows its typological use in much religious studies scholarship, as denoting 
attitudes and practices of elitism, exclusivity, and secrecy in the production and transmission of 
religious knowledge; “the practice in various religious contexts of reserving certain kinds of salvific 
knowledge for a selected elite of initiated disciples,” as Wouter Hanegraaff has put it. 101 As discussed in 
greater detail below, the distinguishing characteristic of‘Islamic esotericism(s)’ is that these social 
attitudes and practices are allied to theories of Qur anic hermeneutics which hold that the holy text 
conceals batin (hidden) meanings unavailable except to initiates of the given esotericist community. 

The ‘esotericism’ that I attribute to al-Bunl, and the term ‘esotericist reading communities’ that 
I employ with regard to al-Bunl’s readers during the germinal period of the corpus, is indicative of the 
importance of batin-ohented hermeneutics to his and his followers’ understanding of the nature of the 
holy text and of the cosmos as a thing made of signs of God. Just as importantly, the terms denotes their 
having practiced a high level of exclusivity and discretion in the promulgation and circulation of al- 
BunT’s texts, both for their own protection and to guard from ‘the vulgar’ what they perceived to be a 
powerful body of knowledge. As I show in the fourth chapter, the aspect discretion seems largely to 
have given way by the latter part of the eighth/fourteenth century, such that Bunian texts came to 
circulate more freely, giving rise to the efflorescence of the corpus. I argue that an important 
development of this latter stage was the emergence of a new strain of what I refer to as ‘post- 
esotericist’ lettrism. This is to say a lettrism that no longer felt a need for secrecy—that indeed 
announced itself as a science for the new age—but yet drew much of its allure from formerly having 
been a secret science. 


2010); Arthur Versluis, “What Is Esoteric? Methods in the Study of Western Esotericism,” Esoterica 4 (2002): 1-15; 
idem., “Methods in the Study of Esotericism, Part II: Mysticism and the Study of Esotericism,” Esoterica V (2003): 
27-40; Wouter Hanegraaff, “Some Remarks on the Study of Western Esotericism,” Esoterica 1 (1999): 3-19; idem., 
“Beyond the Yates Paradigm: The Study of Western Esotericism Between Counterculture and New Complexity,” 
Aries 1 (2001): 5-37. Wouter J. Hanegraaff, Esotericism and the Academy: Rejected Knowledge in Western Culture 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2012). 

101 Hanegraaff, DGWE, s.v. “Esotericism.” 
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The esotericism of al-Bunl and his early readers has important implications for our 
understanding of the impact of his texts over the course of the late-Ayyubid and Mamluk periods, 
particularly with regard to the significant changes undergone by Sufism in the central Arab-Islamicate 
territories during that time. Although esotericism as a social phenomenon is sometimes regarded as 
inherently subversive and liberating, 102 religion scholars such as Pauljohnson and Hugh Urban 
emphasize that the social functions of esotericism are by no means fixed, and indeed can be quite 
mutable within a given social setting. As Johnson puts it in his study on Brazilian Candomble: “Secrecy 
may leave hermeneutic space for multiple interpretations and thereby invite pluralism and resistance 
to monolithic authority, just as it may occlude and mystify the equal status of human beings and reify 
hierarchies of power as natural or inevitable.” 103 And as Urban discusses in a paper juxtaposing the 
traditions of the Srlvidya school of Indian Tantra and the Rectified Scottish Rite of French 
Freemasonry, though esotericism is sometimes “‘counter-cultural’, subversive or revolutionary,” it can 
equally well be “the province of highly educated, affluent and powerful intellectuals, who do not wish 
to over-throw the existing religious and political structures, but rather, either to reinforce them or else 
to bend and reshape them to suit their own private interests.” 104 This fluidity of the social functions of 
esotericism can be seen over the course of the career of the Bunian corpus discussed in this study. What 
begins with mainly foreign (i.e. non-Egyptian) and relatively powerless Sufis and their followers in 
Cairo cultivating lettrism as an alternative basis of socioreligious authority evolves into the taking up 
Bunian lettrism by individuals at the courts and households of Mamluk military elites, a transition that 
occurs in tandem with the taking up of various strands of Sufism by political leaders but also partakes 
of older patterns of court patronage of the occult sciences as instruments of power. 

102 E.g. in Edward Tiryakian, “Toward the Sociology of Esoteric Culture,” The American Journal of Sociology 78 (1972): 
491-512. 

103 Paul C. Johnson, Secrets, Gossip, and Gods: The Transformation of Brazilian Candomble' (Oxford; New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2002), 5. 

104 Hugh Urban, “Elitism and Esotericism: Strategies of Secrecy and Power in South Indian Tantra and French 
Freemasonry,” Numen 44 (1997): 3. 
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In the first subsection that follows I briefly discuss the history of Islamic—i.e. Shtite and Sufi— 
esotericisms in the periods leading up to al-Bunts time, with particular attention to the interplay of 
hermeneutics, elitism, and secrecy that typified them, and that informs our understanding of the ethics 
of esotericist knowledge transmission that is a central topic of chapter two. I do not dwell specifically 
on the science of letters here, as its history is discussed in chapter three. However, as I do throughout 
this dissertation, I draw attention to points where notions of‘the book’, orality and the written, and 
related topics appear. In the next two subsections I address two points of analytical/terminological 
importance. The first is the relationship of ‘esotericism’ to ‘mysticism’ and how both relate to the 
importance in medieval Islamic culture of‘human spiritual exemplars’, such as Shtite Imam s and Sufi 
saints. This issue is of particular relevance to chapter three and al-Bunl’s emphasis on the human-as- 
microcosm and the perfectibility of the spiritual aspirant through ascent to God ( henosis ), as well as to 
the discussion of al-Bistaml’s claims to initiation in chapter four. The second point is the relationship of 
esotericism to the ‘occult sciences’. I emphasize the non-synonymy of these terms as I use them, but 
also discuss some points where they converge. This is particularly relevant to the discussion in chapter 
four of the discourses on tasnlf al-’ulum (classification of the sciences) employed by various Mamluk-era 
thinkers such as al-Nuwayrl and ibn Khaldun, and is an issue of great importance with regard to the 
Islamicate occult sciences more broadly. 

1.5.1 Islamic esotericisms 

Since the ancient period, it was not uncommon for some religious groups in the Near East and 
around the Mediterranean “to define and protect themselves by keeping various sets of beliefs or/and 
cultic practices secret, to remain unseen or unheard by outsiders,” a trend that came to include some 
late-antique Jewish and Christian collectivities. 105 Within the ‘book religions’, texts played a major role 


105 Guy Stroumsa, “From Esotericism to Mysticism in Early Christianity,” in Secrecy and Concealment: Studies in the 
History of Mediterranean and Near Eastern Religions, ed. Hans Kippenberg and Guy Stroumsa, Studies in the History of 
Religions (Leiden: Brill, 1995), 291 and passim. 
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in esotericist movements and attitudes, which often were tied to access to ‘secret’ scriptures or to 
claims of privileged hermeneutical access to hidden aspects of the major holy texts. 106 Notions of secret 
oral traditions relating to major holy texts also were common, though it is of course in written texts 
that we hear of them. As Guy Stroumsa observes, “Gnostic Apocalypses, i.e. ‘revelations’, often insist 
that the secrets being revealed to the reader have been kept and transmitted only orally, ‘neither 
transcribed in a book nor written down’.” 107 The notion that esotericist groups typically restricted 
themselves to oral modes of knowledge-transmission is an ancient one, though, as discussed in chapter 
two, its accuracy should not be taken for granted. 

These trends held with the emergence of what can be termed ‘Islamic esotericism’ among 
certain Strfite thinkers of the first/seventh and second/eighth centuries, who posited that ‘All b. Abl 
Talib and his designated successors the Imam s were uniquely able to apprehend the hidden meanings of 
the Qur an due to their divinely ordained quasi-prophetic status and accompanying “hiero- 
intelligence” (as Amir-Moezzi calls it). 108 References also were made to their exclusive access to a 
number of powerful books of secret knowledge. 109 Claims for the Imams’ special exegetical abilities were 
inseparable from the notion that the Qur an is possessed of both zahir (‘exoteric’, lit. ‘exterior’) and 
batin (esoteric, lit. ‘interior’) layers of meaning, the latter of which were discernible only through the 
guidance of the Imams. At some point in the cultural and intellectual ferment of the second/eighth and 


106 The scholarship on these subjects obviously is vast. For brief introductions regarding Judaism and Christianity, 
see Elliot Wolfson, “Beyond the Spoken Word: Oral Tradition and Written Transmission in Medieval Jewish 
Mysticism,” in Transmitting Jewish Traditions: Orality, Textuality, and Cultural Diffusion, ed. Yaakov Elman and I. 
Gershoni, Studies in Jewish Culture and Society (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2000), 166-224; Stroumsa, 
“From Esotericism to Mysticism in Early Christianity.” 

107 Stroumsa, “From Esotericism to Mysticism in Early Christianity,” 297. The internal quote is from Apocalypse of 
Adam. 

108 Mohammad Ali. Amir-Moezzi, The Divine Guide in Early Shiism: The Sources of Esotericism in Islam (Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1994), 6 ff. 

109 Etan Kohlberg, “Authoritative Scriptures in Early Imami Shi’ism,” in Les Retours aux ecritures: Fondamentalismes 
present et passes, ed. Evelyne Patlagean and Alain Le Boulluec (Louvain: Peeters, 1993), 295-312; Khalid Sindawi, 
“‘Fatima’s Book’: A Shfite Qur an?,” RivistaDegli Studi Orientali 78 (2004): 57-70; Ahmad ibn Muhammad Sayyari, 
Etan. Kohlberg, and Mohammad Ali. Amir-Moezzi, Revelation and Fabification: The Kitab Al-Qiradt of Ahmad B. 
Muhammad Al-Sayyar, Qira’at (Leiden ; Boston: Brill, 2009). 
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third/ninth centuries that gave rise to Sufism and so many other enduring Muslim discursive 
traditions, the hermeneutic principle and terminology of zahir and batin was adopted, mutatis mutandis , 
by many Sufi theorists. In their non-genealogically-determined framework, the ability to discern the 
batin became a function of an adept’s capacity for kashf (‘unveiling’), the divinely-granted revelation of 
hidden meanings “to the heart or mind of the practitioner.” 110 

At the hands of various Shtite and Sufi theorists, such hermeneutics were applied not only to 
the Qur an, but also to many other matters of religious doctrine and praxis, such that elements of ritual 
such as prayer and fasting, for example, also were understood to have hidden meanings. IsmaTlite 
Shfite thinkers were particularly active in the elaboration of hidden meanings behind religious 
teachings and practices. As Ismail Poonawala has put it, “the conviction that to everything apparent, 
literal, exoteric there corresponds something hidden, spiritual, esoteric, is the fundamental principle at 
the very foundation of IsmaTlite doctrine.” 111 The view widespread among non-Ismallite Muslims that 
members of that sect de-emphasized or outright rejected the zahir of the Qur an—and the religious law 
derived from it—in favor of the batin taught by their Imam s was the cause of IsmaTlites sometimes being 
referred to as al-batimyah (i.e. ‘the esotericists’, though ‘preferers of the esoteric meaning’ would better 
reflect its historical usage). The term sometimes also was wielded by Sunnite polemicists in attempts to 
discredit non-Ismallite esotericist thinkers whose understandings of the Qur’an and Islam were 
considered by their critics to be beyond the pale of normative religion, in what essentially were charges 
of heresy in the form of crypto-IsmaTlism. 112 

In both ShTite and Sufi practice, the hermeneutical claim that some levels of Qur’anic meaning 
were discernible only to a spiritual elect developed alongside elitist social attitudes, as well as actual 

110 Alan Godlas, ed., “Sufism,” in The Blackwell Companion to the Qur’an, Blackwell Companions to Religion (Malden: 
Blackwell, 2006), 350; cf. Kristin Sands, Sufi Commentaries on the Qur’an in Classical Islam, Routledge Studies in the 
Qur’an (London: Routledge, 2006), 29-34. 

111 Poonawala, EI2, s.v. ‘al-Zahir wa T-batin’. Cf. Daftary. 

112 Marshall Hodgson, EI2, s.v. ‘Batiniyya’; Paul Walker, EI3, s.v. ‘Batiniyya’; Farouk Mitha, Al-Ghazali and the Ismailis: 
A Debate on Reason and Authority in Medieval Islam (London: I.B. Tauris, 2001), 19 ff. 
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practices meant to ensure that those hidden meanings were not made freely available to non-initiates. 
As Etan Kohlberg has argued from early Imamic hadlths, pre-Occultation Shtites regarded themselves as 
the spiritual elect within the Muslim community, often referring to members of their own sect as al- 
khassah (the elites) and to non-Shfite Muslims as al-ammah (the vulgar commonalty). One of the Imams 
(unnamed) is quoted as having put it rather more severely: “We are the possessors of knowledge 
(ulama ), our Shfa are those who acquire it ( mutaallimun ), the rest of humanity are scum ( ghutha ).” 113 
As an often-persecuted minority concentrated mostly in urban areas, early ShT'ites developed doctrines 
and practices for the secretive transmission and preservation of certain elements of their religious 
knowledge. Falling under the headings of kitman (concealment) and taqiyah (caution), these ranged 
from the outright concealment of information (such as the identities of the Imams ) to dissimulation and 
obscurantism about certain doctrines, and also facilitated the articulation of internal hierarchies in 
which different members of the sect were differentially privy to the Imam’s teachings. Kohlberg argues 
that these practices were variously motivated by an interest in protecting the community from 
persecution, by elitist sensibilities (which is to say by the notion that the non-Shf ites were unworthy 
and/or incapable of comprehending the Imams’ teaching), or both. 114 As Maria Dakake notes, these 
elitist attitudes and secretive practices among Shfites were at odds with an emerging, quasi-democratic 
Jamal Sunnite ethos in which “doctrinal and practical correctness were located with the majority,” and 
in which those teachings that were most publicly and widely disseminated were accounted most 
reliable. 115 Nonetheless—or perhaps in resistance to the dominant paradigm— logia from the early Imams 
demonstrate that taqiyah and kitman were considered crucial to the sect’s survival and role in the world. 

113 Quoted in Etan Kohlberg, “Imam and Community in the Pre-Ghayba Period,” in Authority and Political Culture in 
Shi’ism, ed. S. A. Arjomand (Albany: SUNY Press, 1988), 32. 

114 Etan Kohlberg, “Taqiyya in Shi’i Theology and Religion,” in Secrecy and Concealment: Studies in the History of 
Mediterranean and Near Eastern Religions, ed. Hans Kippenberg and Guy Stroumsa, Studies in the History of Religions 
(Leiden: Brill, 1995), passim. He discusses these varying motivations under the headings of “prudential” and “non- 
prudential” taqiyah. 

115 Maria Dakake, “Hiding in Plain Sight: The Practical and Doctrinal Significance of Secrecy in Shi’ite Islam,” 
Journal of the American Academy of Religion 74, no. 2 (2006): 327. 
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The Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765) is reported to have said: “[T]aqlyah is our religion and the religion 
of our fathers; he who has no taqiyah has no religion.” 116 Following the onset of Major Occultation 
(329/941 to the present), Imam! Shiites gathered the teachings of the Imams into books that soon came 
to circulate relatively openly, largely denecessitating the day-to-day use of kitman and taqiyah and 
particularly in the relatively Shtah-philic atmosphere of the Buyid period. 117 However, similar 
programs of religious secrecy flourished among IsmaTlite ShTites throughout the medieval period and 
beyond in connection with the IsmaTlite mission organization ( da’wah ), a body which often operated 
under hostile conditions in non-IsmaTlite regions, and which, even in IsmaTlite-controlled territories 
such as Fatimid Egypt, placed socioreligious value on hidden teachings, hierarchies of initiation, et 
cetera. 118 

Sufism of the classical period displayed similar tendencies toward elitism and secrecy. Claims 
that it was Sufis who were the khassah of the Muslim ummah were prevalent in Sufi writings from an 
early stage, based on assertions that their knowledge of God’s message was based in kashf, marifah 
(extra-discurive knowledge), and tahqlq (‘personal realization’, lit. ‘verification’) rather than in rational 
disputation and rote learning. 119 Under the heading of hifz al-sirr (protection of the secret) there were 
frequent expressions of the need for adepts to conceal experiences and understandings of the divine 
that were so beyond the intellectual and spiritual capacities of ordinary Muslims as to harm their faith, 
and/or that could be perceived as breaching religious norms, thus placing practitioners of Sufism in 

116 Kohlberg, “Taqiyya,” 356. Kohlberg notes, however, that just because these practices were mandated does not 
mean that they were flawlessly observed, and he argues that the great number of logia from the Imams 
reiterating the need for taqiyah “points to a serious problem which the Imams faced when trying to impose rules 
of concealment on their community”; ibid., 354. 

117 Dakake, “Hiding in Plain Sight,” 348-9; Lynda Clarke, “The Rise and Decline of Taqiyya in Twelver Shiism,” in 
Reason and Inspiration in Islam: Theology, Philosophy and Mysticism in Muslim Thought: Essays in Honour of Hermann 
Landolt, ed. Hermann. Landolt and Todd. Lawson (London ; New York : London: I.B. Tauris, Institute of Ismaili 
Studies, 2005), 55-59. 

118 Heinz Halm, The Fatimids and Their Traditions of Learning (London: Tauris, 1997), 46; Farhad Daftary, The Ismailites: 
Their History and Doctrines (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007), 215. 

119 Alexander Knysh, Islamic Mysticism: A Short History (Leiden: Brill, 2000), 41. 
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danger. 120 There are a handful of accounts of early Sufis having been expelled from cities and otherwise 
chastised after having failed to take such precautions. In Abu Yazld al-Bistaml’s (d. 261/874 or 264/877- 
8) case, for example, he was blamed for alleging that he had ascended through the heavens as 
Muhammad did, while Sahl al-Tustarl’s (d. 283/895) was chastised for claiming to have conversed with 
angels, jinn, and devils. 121 The ultimate cautionary tale in this regard, however, was that of al-Husayn b. 
Mansur al-Hallaj, the ‘Sufi martyr’ executed in Baghdad in 309/922 against a background of religious 
and political intrigue. According to some contemporary and later commentators, al-Hallaj came to his 
fate by committing the transgression of ifsha al-sirr (‘divulging of the secret’), 122 which is to say that he 
failed to abstain from making public teachings and shatahat (‘ecstatic utterances’) that shocked 
majoritarian religious sensibilities, a violation of what Louis Massignon described as “the esoteric 
prudence and the discipline of secrecy which had become the rule in Baghdad Sufi circles.” 123 

In the centuries between al-Hallaj and the eastward emigration of al-Bunl, ibn al-'Arabl, and 
others of their Western Sufi cohort, the Sufism of the central Arab-Islamicate lands was considerably 
domesticated to the dictates of Jamal Sunnism, at least as it was represented by the sorts of Sufis who 
wrote the most famous books on Sufism from that era. As Alexander Knysh and Ahmet Karamustafa 
have discussed at length, influential Sufi apologists such as Abu Talib al-Makkl (d. 386/996), Abu ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Sulaml (d. 412/1021), Abu al-Qasim al-Qushayrl (d. 465/1072), and Abu Hamid al-Ghazall 
(d. 505/1111) worked to define “the boundaries of‘normative’ Sufism” by “dissociat[ing] it from 
suspect approaches of all kinds,” while reconciling it, in some cases, with ‘traditionalist’ views of the ahl 

120 Michael Ebstein, “Absent yet at All Times Present: Further Thoughts on Secrecy in the ShiT Tradition and in 
Sunnite Mysticism,” Al-Qantara 34, no. 2 (2014): 388 ff. 

121 For these and other examples see Christopher Melchert, “The Transition from Asceticism to Mysticism at the 
Middle of the Ninth Century C.E.,” Studia Islamica 83 (1996): 64. 

122 Annemarie Schimmel, “Secrecy in Sufism,” in Secrecy in Religions, ed. Kees Bolle (Leiden: Brill, 1987), 81. 

123 Massignon & Gardet, EI2, s.v. “al-Halladj. (the wool-carder), Abu 'l-Mughlth al-Husayn b. Mansur b. Mahamma 
al-BaydawT.” Massignon traces the origins of this “discipline of secrecy” to the tribulations of Abu al-Husayn 
Ahmad al-NurT (d. 295/907) and his followers, who, at the behest of Hanball activists in Baghdad, were “called to 
give an account before the courts of their teaching on the love of God.” 
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al-hadlth on the one hand, and with Hanafl or Shaft! fiqh and Ash'arl kalam on the other. 124 While themes 
of Sufis’ abilities to unveil the batin of the Qur an and the need for circumspection in relation to 
ordinary Muslims continued to be emphasized, Sufi authors of these centuries “were anxious to justify 
the movement in the eyes of its critics, especially those Sunnite scholars who were apprehensive of its 
potential to disrupt Muslim communal life.” 125 The latter stages of these developments may have been 
stimulated in part by the rise of the Fatimid IsmaTlite dynasty in ifrlqiyah and then Egypt (and later the 
Nizarl IsmaTlites in Persia), and the increasingly institutionalized authority of Jamal Sunnism under 
their most prominent rivals, the Saljuqs. The famous Abu Hamid al-Ghazall (d. 505/1111), a leading 
thinker under the Saljuqs, would fiercely criticize IsmaTlite esotericism in a number of his works. 126 
During al-Bunl’s lifetime, this ‘sober’ Sufism found one of its greatest and most politically skilled 
advocates in the person of Abu Hafs ‘Umar al-Suhrawardl (d. 632/1234), whose written works and 
actions as a Sufi leader in Baghdad laid many of the foundations of the institutionalized tariqah Sufism 
that would come to prominence by the end of the late-medieval period, as Erik Ohlander has 
convincingly argued. 127 However, as discussed at length in chapters two and three, al-Bunl and his 
Western compatriots would bring a strongly batin- oriented, elitist, and secretive strain with them to 
the central Arab-Islamic lands that would present fresh challenges to the advocates of a ‘sober’ Sufism 
which made few extraordinary claims to divinely-granted knowledge. It was a struggle those advocates 
largely had lost at the end of the Mamluk period, at least until the modern age. 


124 Ahmet T. Karamustafa, Sufism, the Formative Period (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 2007), 83. 

125 Knysh, Islamic Mysticism, 116. 

126 Particularly in his Kitab Fadaih al-batimyah wa-fadail al-mustazhirlyah, on which see Henry Corbin, “The Isma’ili 
Response to the Polemic of Ghazali,” in Isma’ili Contributions to Islamic Culture, ed. Seyyed Hossein Nasr (Tehran: 
Imperial Iranian Academy of Philosophy, 1977), 69-98; Mitha, Al-Ghazali and the Ismailis. 

127 Erik S. Ohlander, Sufism in an Age of Transition : ’Umar Al-Suhrawardi and the Rise of the Islamic Mystical 
Brotherhoods (Leiden ; Boston: Brill, 2008). 
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1.5.2 Esotericism and ‘mysticism’ 

A point of analytical and terminological difficulty in discussions of Islamic esotericism is the 
relationship between esotericism and ‘mysticism’, which is to say between “the restriction of 
knowledge to those who are by nature and by experience qualified to receive it,” as Carl Ernst has put 
it, and “the negation and transcendence of ordinary knowing in unknowing.” 128 With regard to early 
Christianity, Stroumsa has argued that during the Late Antique period, as Christianity moved from 
being a persecuted cult to a socially dominant institution, it underwent a transition from esotericism to 
mysticism. In his telling this entailed a reconceptualization of the human individual as possessed of 
spiritual interiority, a process in which the mysterion of Christian faith, originally actual discursive 
teachings, was interiorized, a kind of “turning in” that was “also understood as ‘turning from’ the outer 
world of the senses and common experience.” 129 This transformed it from something “that should not 
be spoken about” into something experiential “that cannot be entirely described in words.” 130 However, 
such a narrative of a historical transition from esotericism to mysticism cannot be supported in Islamic 
contexts, where the two tendencies seem to have been thoroughly intertwined from the outset in 
Shtite and Sufi thought. 

James Morris makes some important contributions to this interplay of esotericism and 
mysticism in Islamic culture in certain of his essays on ibn 'ArabT’s writing strategies and on the general 
place of‘mystical’ texts within the broader sociointellectual ecology of the medieval Islamicate world. 
Briefly put, Morris argues that the notion of there being hidden, deeper truths of God’s word and world 
that are intended for and/or directly available to only a select few is embedded in the Qur an: in its 
central concern with prophets, angels, and other divine-human intermediaries, as well as in the spirit 
of inquiry bidden by the lyrical and often gnomic nature of the ‘inimitable’ text itself. As a result, he 

128 Carl W. Ernst, “Esoteric and Mystic Aspects of Religious Knowledge in Sufism,” Journal of Religious Studies 12 
(1984): 93. 

129 Stroumsa, “From Esotericism to Mysticism in Early Christianity,” 301. 

130 Ibid., 304. 
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says, a great deal of cultural energy was focused at both learned and popular levels on issues of the 


“human spiritual exemplars through which the full meaning of the revelation [could] be known and 
realized,” which is to say such figures as the Shfite Imam s or individuals acclaimed as ‘saints’ ( abdal , 
awliya ) and great shaykhs. 131 Shtism and Sufism, as multifarious cultural assemblages largely 
independent of the constrained sphere of‘orthodox’ Sunnite learning, were primary arenas for 
exploring the “creatively unsettled” 132 questions of “who are those special persons (whether in this 
world or the ‘unseen’) and how can one best locate and contact them (so as to follow their guidance and 
seek their aid and intercession) or else develop the spiritual qualities necessary to move toward that 
same state of perfection?” 133 Thus, for Morris, the secrets of the holy text were ineluctably linked to the 
holiness of certain persons, such that those who would have the secrets communicated to them had to 
attain to some portion of, or proximity to, that sanctity, ordinary discursive learning and religious 
practice being insufficient to the task. As discussed throughout this study, the notion that human 
actors could, through riyadat (‘spiritual exercises’), attain higher states of sanctity and thereby gain 
extraordinary access to the secrets of the Qur an is central to al-Bunl’s teachings. As we will see, this 
was a major point of contention for one of his critics, the great historian ibn Khaldun. 


1.5.3 Esotericism and the ‘occult sciences’ 

A final conceptual and terminological point regarding esotericism is its relationship to ‘the 
occult sciences’, the latter term having long been used in intellectual-historical scholarship as 


131 James Morris, “Situating Islamic ‘Mysticism’: Between Written Traditions and Popular Spirituality,” in Mystics of 
the Book: Themes, Topics, and Typologies (New York: Lang, 1993), 309. 

132 Ibid., 310. 

133 Ibid., 309. 
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encompassing astrology, alchemy, ‘magic’, 134 and related praxeis. The term ‘the occult sciences’, of 
sixteenth-century European origin, requires explanation. The word ‘occult’ in ‘occult-scientific’ derives 
from the notion of qualitas occultas, a Scholastic term for properties or qualities of things that were 
considered inexplicable through reference to the things’ observable traits, and that in some 
formulations were held to be invulnerable to any form of rational analysis. 135 Rooted in Hellenistic 
thought, the concept was prevalent in medieval Arabic-Islamic thought as well, the term equivalent to 
qualitas occultas being khassiyat (s. khasslyah ) or khawass (s. khassah). 136 The forces exerted by a magnet 
are an example of an occult property famous from medieval natural philosophy, but there also fell 
under this heading the forces that were thought to emanate from (or to be linked by sympathetic 
correspondence to) the stars, be contained within certain stones, metals, and herbs, or be inherent in 
such immaterial entities as letters, numbers, and even the names of God. Broadly speaking, ‘occult- 
scientific’ disciplines thus can be understood as those that investigated and utilized these hidden 
properties, the munasabat (sympathetic correspondences) between things on account of these 
properties, et cetera. 

Written traditions of the major occult sciences—astrology, alchemy, and magic—of Hellenistic, 
Persian, Indian, and other origins entered Muslim milieux primarily during the 'Abbasid translation 
movement of the second/eighth through fourth/tenth centuries. As such they were part of the what 
were sometimes called the ‘ancient sciences’ ( al-’ulum al-qadimah, or ‘sciences of the ancients’, ulum al- 
awail or ulum al-qudama ), alongside philosophy, Galenic medicine, mathematics, and other disciplines 
of pre-Islamic provenance. Dimitri Gutas has argued that the desire for astrological learning as a 
hallmark of imperial power was among the foremost initial motivations for political elites’ sponsorship 

134 Which is to say practices intended, as Edgar Francis has succinctly put it, “to influence the world or gain 
hidden knowledge by manipulating unseen (occult) forces”; “Magic and Divination in the Medieval Islamic Middle 
East,” History Compass 9, no. 8 (2011): 622. 

135 Regarding various notion of qualitas occultas see Hanegraaff, Esotericism and the Academy, 177-180. 

136 Fahd, EI2, s.v. ‘Khawass’. Note that khassah/khawass also commonly refers to human elites. 
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of that movement, 137 with reasons of state perhaps having driven some early translations of alchemical 
texts as well. 138 Many texts of pre-Islamic origin on ‘magic’ also were translated in the same period, 
though there is no indication of this having been done under state auspices. 139 

The status of the ‘ancient sciences’ in medieval Muslim culture has been a matter of much 
debate among modern scholars. Since the publication of an influential article of Goldziher’s on the 
topic, 140 the idea often has prevailed that ‘orthodox’ Muslim scholars were from the start opposed to 
the ancient sciences as a whole, on the grounds that they somehow challenged the authority of the 
revelation to Muhammad and the sciences dedicated to it—i.e. fiqh (jurisprudence), tafsir (exegesis), 
hadith sciences, kalam (disputational theology), the Arabic linguistic sciences, et cetera. Some have 
framed this as a struggle in Muslim thought between ‘reason’ and ‘revelation’, marshalling as evidence 
such statements as al-Ghazall’s valorization of al-ulum al-sharfyah (the religious sciences) as “those 
which have been acquired from the prophets and are not arrived at either by reason, like arithmetic, or 
by experimentation, like medicine, or by hearing, like language.” 141 However, Paul Heck has argued in 
an important article that, at least in the Classical period, classifications of the sciences were based more 
on a division between those native or foreign to the Arabic language than on the basis of their use of 
rational methods. 142 Gutas, focusing on philosophy, points out that polemics such as those adduced by 
Goldziher often represented minority (particularly Hanball) views that were penned in settings, such as 

137 Dimitri Gutas, Greek Thought, Arabic Culture: The Graeco-Arabic Translation Movement in Baghdad and Early Abbasid 
Society (2nd-4th/8th-10th Centuries) (London: Routledge, 1998), 108 ff. Cf. Abdelhamid Sabra, “The Appropriation and 
Subsequent Naturalization of Greek Science in Medieval Islam: A Preliminary Statement,” History of Science 25, no. 

3 (1987): 235. 

138 Gutas, Greek Thought, Arabic Culture, 115-166. 

139 For example ibn WahshTyah’s al-Fildhah al-Nabatiyah which, though not of ancient origin as thought by 19 th -c. 
orientalists, almost represent a translation of a pre-Islamic source. Ahmad ibn ‘All ibn WahshTyah, Al-Fildhah Al- 
Nabatiyah, ed. Toufic Fahd (Dimashq: al-Ma‘had al-‘llmT al-FaransT lil-Dirasat al-‘ArabTyah, 1993). 

140 Ignaz Goldziher, “The Attitude of Orthodox Islam toward the Ancient Sciences,” in Studies on Islam, trans. 

Merlin Swartz (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1981), 185-215. 

141 See Osman Bakar, The History and Philosophy of Islamic Science (Cambridge: Islamic Texts Society, 1999), 205. 

142 Paul Heck, “The Hierarchy of Knowledge in Islamic Civilization,” Arabica 49, no. 1 (2002): 27-54. 
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that of Buyid rule, in which “the study and cultivation of the ancient sciences were, by universal 
acknowledgement, pursued by the overwhelming majority of all intellectuals and dominated cultural 
life in most of its manifestations.” 143 Gutas also notes that other of Goldziher’s examples were drawn 
from early Mamluk-era thinkers who wrote in the shadow of such foreign threats as the Crusaders and 
Mongols, such that they and their audiences were drawn to “a less tolerant version of Islam” than that 
embraced in more peaceful times. 144 Abdelhamid Sabra famously argued that, rather than being 
marginalized, the ‘ancient sciences’ were assimilated as they were instrumentalized in the service of 
religion. Thus he asserted, “what we see in the history of Islamic science is a process of assimilation 
ending in a complete naturalization of imported sciences in Muslim soil,” a telos embodied in such 
Mamluk-era ‘jurist-scientists’ as the Cairene physician ibn al-Nafls (d. 687/1288) and the Damascene 
astronomer ibn al-Shatir (d. 777/1375). 145 This narrative of assimilation does not much account for the 
occult sciences, however, which some prominent scholars of the same period thoroughly denounced, 
such ibn Khaldun in his lengthy fomentations against alchemy and astrology. 146 Such polemics can 
perhaps also be taken as evidence of the popularity of such practices rather than of their having been 
marginal. 

As for the occult sciences and esotericism, there is no necessary connection between the two, 
though some texts can be said to have been both occult scientific and esotericist. This is to say that, on 
the one hand, certain medieval works on the occult sciences were clearly produced for courtly settings 
and make no effort to obfuscate their teachings. On the other hand, some occult-scientific discourses, 
particularly alchemy, were taken up with particular enthusiasm in esotericist communities, with 
surviving texts bearing the hallmarks of esotericist knowledge transmission practices. As I discuss in 

143 Gutas, Greek Thought, Arabic Culture, 169. 

144 Ibid., 171. 

145 Sabra, “The Appropriation and Subsequent Naturalization of Greek Science in Medieval Islam,” 236-242. 

146 E.g. his chapters on astrology and alchemy in the Muqaddimah. ibn Khaldun, The Muqaddimah: An Introduction to 
History, trans. Franz Rosenthal (New York: Pantheon, 1958), 227-280. 
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chapters two and three, this was particularly the case with the alchemical writings of the Corpus 
Jabirianum, which claim to have been produced at the ‘court’ of the Shfite Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq. Another 
great classical-era work dealing extensively with the occult sciences, Rasail Ikhwan al-safa, seems also 
to have been produced by ShT'ite activists, probably Ismallites of some variety (see chapter three). 
Pierre Lory has asserted a deep historical relationship between the occult sciences and Sufism as well, 
though one that depends on the historical exchanges of ideas between Sin ism and Sufism that largely 
are lost to time. He proposes a circuit by which Shtite notions that the Imams were possessed of secret 
books containing esoteric knowledge—including knowledge of divination, magic, and alchemy—were 
transferred onto Sunnite Sufi saints. This, according to Lory, was an important element in the 
bifurcation of ascetic and mystical Sufism, and is what is reflected in the accusations of sorcery against 
al-Hallaj. 147 Further, according to Lory a reciprocal process occurred in which professional occult 
practitioners availed themselves of the prestige of Sufism. 148 One cluster of evidence he cites to this 
effect is the numerous alchemical texts attributed to the likes of‘All b. Abl Talib, Ja'far al-Sadiq, al- 
Hasan al-Basrl, Dhu al-Nun al-Misrl, Junayd, et cetera. 149 

The science of letters is perhaps the prime example of a discourse that was at once occult- 
scientific and esoteric. As discussed throughout this study, al-Bunl presents the science of letters as a 
secret—even the secret—at the very heart of Sufism, a ‘science of the saints’ that had been kept back 
from non-initiates and was to remain exclusive. As we will see, Mamluk-era authors had a tendency to 
push back against this notion, giving rise to a tension that is one of the important forces that shaped 
the reception of the Bunian corpus in that period. 


147 P. Lory, “Soufisme et sciences occultes,” in Les voies d'Allah: les ordres mystiques dans I'islam des origines a 
aujourd'hui, ed. A.Popovic & G.Veinstein (Paris: Fayard, 1996), 186-89. 

148 Ibid., 190 

149 Ibid., 191 Cf. Ullmann, Die Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften im Islam, 195-96. 
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1.6 Al-BunVs life and the career of his corpus 

The man Ahmad al-Bunl mostly remains a cipher. He was, almost without fail, silent in his 
major works about the events of his own life, such that the vast majority of his embodied passage 
through the world can be sketched only in the broadest strokes. This is a tendency toward self- 
effacement that stands in contrast with the sometimes-flamboyant autobiographical efforts of his 
contemporary ibn al-‘ArabT, or those of the most influential Sufi author of the previous period, al- 
GhazalT. My 2012 article was the first to draw attention to the fact that one of the few data he provides 
is a mention in his 'Alam al-huda of having studied with the great shaykh of Tunis ‘Abd al-'AzTz al- 
MahdawT (d. 621/1224). However, as discussed at the end of chapter three, his comments about al- 
MahdawT elucidate no details about al-Bunl’s own life beyond the fact of their relationship. Other than 
this, he reveals only having been in Mecca in early 621/1224 150 and in Cairo by the end of that year. 151 As 
discussed in detail in chapter two, some paratexts from medieval manuscripts give us a rare glimpse of 
al-Bunl’s activities in Cairo, including his auditioning of two of his works at the Qarafah cemetery. 

As for outside sources, one might expect an author as alternately praised and reviled as al-Bunl 
to have been a fixture of the ever expanding body of late-medieval biographical dictionaries and Sufi 
tabaqat works, genres that could be sites for constructing the memories as much of ‘bad’ actors as of 
‘good’ ones. 152 However, surviving biographical works from the seventh/thirteenth and 
eighth/fourteenth centuries are silent about al-Bunl, a trend that extends even to such works as the 
biographical Risalah of the seventh/thirteenth-century Egyptian Sufi Safi al-DIn b. Abl al-Mansur ibn 


150 BnF MS arabe 2658 ( LI ), fol. 54 b , ins. 11-13. 

151 See chapter two regarding the authorial colophon for Alam al-huda. 

152 See, for example, Knysh’s survey of biographical entries for Muhyl al-DTn ibn al-‘ArabI; Ibn ArabI in the Later 
Islamic Tradition: The Making of a Polemical Image in Medieval Islam (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1999), 
25-48. 
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Zafir (d. after 657/1259), 153 the best surviving guide to the society of Western Sufis and their disciples in 
late-sixth/twelfth and seventh/thirteenth-century Egypt, and the Manaqib of Abu Sa‘Td al-Bajl (d. 628 or 
629/1230 or 1231), a close associate of both al-MahdawI and Abu al-Hasan al-Shadhill. 154 The two 
earliest accounts of al-B uni by later authors of which I am aware are both from the ninth/fifteenth 
century, and are of quite distinct kinds. The first comes from a copy of‘Abd al-Rahman al-Bistaml’s 
major lettrist treatise Shams al-afaq ft him al-huruf wa-al-awfaq and appears in the form of an isnad that 
purports to list the line of teachers through which al-Bunl garnered his knowledge of the science of 
letters. The second is a tarjamah for al-Bunl in al-MaqrlzTs Kitab al-Muqaffa al-kabtr, a work composed in 
the first half of the ninth/fifteenth century. Both are highly unreliable—al-MaqrlzT’s all but entirely 
so—though both repay close inspection with insights into Mamluk-era attempts to decipher the origins 
of al-Buni’s thought. These texts are discussed in detail at the end of chapter three as part of an inquiry 
into al-Bunl’s intellectual lineage, and then again in chapter four. In what follows I draw on them only 
occasionally in giving a summary of the little that can be known of al-Bunl’s life. 

1.6.1 The man from Bunah 

The vast majority of medieval manuscripts of al-Bunl’s works give his full name as Abu al- 
Abbas Ahmad b. ‘All b. Yusuf al-Qurashl al-Bunl. The nisbah ‘al-BunT indicates that he was from the 
port-city of Bunah on the Mediterranean coast of North Africa: Roman Hippo Regius, of which Saint 
Augustine was bishop in the early fifth century C.E., now the Algerian city of‘Annabah. Despite this, 
some recent scholarship has referred to al-B uni simply as an Egyptian. 155 Given claims of his burial in 


153 Safi al-DIn ibn Abi al-Mansur, La Risala de Safial-DIn ibn Abll-Mansur ton Zafir: biographies des maitres spirituels 
connus par un cheikh egyptien du Vlle/XIIIe siecle, ed. Denis Gril, Textes arabes et etudes islamiques, t. 25 (Cairo: 
Institut frangais d’archeologie orientale du Caire, 1986), 6. 

154 On al-Bajl and al-Mahdawi see Elmore, “Shaykh ‘Abd Al-‘AzIz Al-MahdawI,” 605-606. On al-Bajl and al-Shadhill 
see Jamil M. Abun-Nasr, Muslim Communities of Grace: The Sufi Brotherhoods in Islamic Religious Life (London: Hurst, 
2007), 104. The Manaqib was penned by his disciple Abu al-Hasan ‘All b. Muhammad al-Hawari; Manaqib AblSaTd Al- 
Baji, T. 628/1230, ed. Ahmad al-Bukhari Shitwi (Tunis: Ahamad al-Bukhari al-ShitwI, 2004). 

155 E.g. the title of Witkam’s article, “Gazing at the Sun: Remarks on the Egyptian Magician al-Bunl and his Work.” 
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Cairo 156 and other evidence of his time there, it would not be unreasonable to wonder if he was born 


and raised in Egypt, retaining the locative ‘al-BunT merely as a marker of some progenitor’s life in the 
West. Other factors, however, strongly support his ifrlqiyan origin, including especially his relationship 
with al-MahdawI, and, as discussed throughout this study, the distinctly Western pedigree of his ideas. 
It is worth noting as well that Mamluk-era writers showed little doubt as to his region of origin: ibn 
Taymlyah, for example, calls him “al-Bunl al-maghribi [the westerner],” 157 and al-MaqrlzT states that al- 
BunT “was born in the city of Bunah, which is known as balad. al-’unnab [the land of jujubes], a province 
of ifrlqiyah.” 158 

Al-BunT s date of birth is, with the evidence presently available, impossible to determine. Al- 
MaqrlzT places it at “no earlier than” ( fthudud ) 520/1126-7, a date he (or his informant) may have 
arrived at by counting back from the incorrect 602/1205-6 death-date given for al-Bunl in the tarjamah. 
The paratexts discussed in chapter two show that, contrary to al-MaqrlzT, al-Bunl lived at least as late as 
622/1225, which is also the obiit given for him by Katip Qelebi (HajjT Khallfah) that modern researchers 
have commonly repeated. It should be noted, however, that Qelebi also gives the date as 630/1232-3 at 
one place in Kashf al-zunun. if one accepts either date, then, using the same method as al-MaqrlzT, one 
could surmise that al-Bunl likely was born around the middle of the sixth/twelfth century; however, 
given his discipleship to al-MahdawI, who probably was born around 550/1155-56 and lived until 
621/1224, it is likely better to assume al-Bunl was younger than his master, perhaps born around 
560/1165, like another famous student of al-MahdawT’s: ibn al-‘Arabl. if this is the case then al-Bunl 
died somewhat, though not shockingly, young. 


156 Shams al-Dm Muhammad ibn al-Zayyat, Kitab Kawakib al-sayyarah fi tartib al-ziyarah (Cairo: Maktabah al- 
Azharlyah li-al-Turath, 2005), 268. 

157 Ibn Taymlyah, Majmu fatawa shaykh al-Islam Ahmad b. Taymlyah, ed. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad b. Qasim 
(n.l.: Matbaah al-Mukhtar al-Islaml, 1979), 10/251. 

158 TaqI al-DTn al-MaqrlzT, Kitab al-Muqaffa al-kablr, ed. Muhammad al-YalawT, 2nd ed. (Beirut: Dar al-Gharb al- 
Islaml, 2006), 462. 
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In many manuscripts the name of al-Bunl’s father is elaborated as Abu al-Hasan ‘All, and is 
sometimes accompanied by titles indicative of an elevated social and/or spiritual rank, such as al-imam, 
al-shaykh and al-salih, and often also by the professional descriptor al-muqrT (the Quran reciter). These 
honorifics, along with the level of education evinced by al-Bunl/ils’ facility with literary Arabic, suggest 
that the family was of a moderately high social status and income. Given their status, it is likely that the 
family lived in Bunah al-Hadlthah (New Bunah), the fortified neighborhood that overlooked the city’s 
port, and that was home to the congregational mosque built in 425/1053 that at some later point was 
named for the local saint SldT Bu Marwan (d. 505/llll). 159 Though not the largest of the ifrlqiyan port- 
cities, Bunah was a center of maritime trade as well as of piracy. 160 The wealth generated through these 
enterprises inevitably would have subsidized a local community of Muslim scholars and other religious 
professionals, to the ranks of which al-Bunl’s Qu’ran-reciter father likely belonged. Al-BunI no doubt 
received at least a basic education in the religious sciences, including Malik! fiqh, the overwhelmingly 
predominant school of law in the region. 

Like many of the cities of the littoral, Bunah was home to a range of confessional communities, 
including long-established Jewish and native Christian populations, 161 though the Almohads’ 
extraordinarily harsh policy of forced conversion/expulsion of dhimmis within their realms probably 
impacted this state of affairs during al-Bunl’s youth. As a point of maritime transit, the city was 
regularly visited by a variety of non-local actors. The Andalusian historian Abu ‘Ubayd ‘Abd Allah al- 
BakrT (d. 487/1094) wrote that the city’s port was favored over others in the area by Muslim merchants 
from al-Andalus, 162 with many ships no doubt originating from the busy docks of Almeria (al-Marlyah, a 

159 Margais, EI2, s.v. Al-‘Annaba. 

160 Ibid. 

161 On Bunah’s small Jewish community, which may have been continuous with that of Augustine’s time, see 
Cutler, EJIW, s.v. Annaba (Bone). As for the Christian community, Pope Gregory VII appointed a bishop for Bunah 
as late as 1076. 

162 Said Dahmani, “Le Port de Buna Au Moyen Age,” in Histoire et Archeologie de I’Afrique Du Nord: Spectacles, Vie 
Portuaire, Religions. Actes Du Ve Collogue International Reuni Dans Le Cadre Du 115e Congres National Des Societes Savantes 
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city of particular interest in the history of Western-Islamicate Sufism, as discussed in chapter three), 
and some number of that Andalusian city’s wealthier citizens may have relocated to Bunah when 
Alfonso VII of Castile captured and decimated it in 541-2/1147. 163 Ships hailing from Alexandria and 
ports further east also would have docked occasionally at Bunah, as would have numerous vessels from 
Northern Mediterranean trading cities. Many of the transregional merchant vessels that docked at 
Bunah—perhaps even the majority—would have sailed under the flags of Christian principalities, 
primarily the Italian trading cities, even during Almohad rule. 164 ifrlqiyan Muslims often utilized such 
ships for traveling and trading along the southern Mediterranean coast, as, for example, ibnjubayr did 
in 578-9/1183 when he boarded a Genoese ship bound from Ceuta (Sabtah) to Alexandria. 165 Al-BunI 
may well have done the same in his travels along the coast, particularly between ifrlqiyah and Egypt. 
When he emigrated to Egypt is unclear, though it seems unlikely that it was prior to the installation of 
the Ayyubid regime, and may not have been until well into the seventh/thirteenth century. Upon his 
arrival in Egypt he presumably integrated himself with the community of Westerners, perhaps first in 
Alexandria and then later in Cairo. This sort of reasoned speculation aside, all that definitively can be 
said of al-Bunl’s life was that he at some point studied with al-MahdawT, that he was in Mecca in early 
621/1224, and that in 621/1224 and 622/1225 he was in Cairo. 


(Avignon, 9-13 Avril 1990) (Paris: Comite des Travaux Historiques et Scientifiques, 1992), 374. 

163 Bosch-Vila, EI2, s.v. al-Mariyya. 

164 Despite raising intolerance to the level of policy with regard to MaghribTJews and Christians, the Almohads 
reestablished commercial relations with Christian trading cities almost immediately after driving out the Norman 
forces that had occupied many of the cities of the littoral in the years before their arrival. This is evidenced by 
treaties signed from 1160 to 1186 that allowed merchants from Genoa, Pisa, and Sicily to operate in Bunah, and 
further by the fact that, in treaties signed between various Christian Mediterranean cities and Hafsid rulers in the 
1230s C.E., Bijayah, Bunah, Tunis, al-Mahdlyah, and other cites of the littoral were classified as in locis consvetis 
(‘accustomed to trading’), suggesting they had been regular ports of call for Christian ships in the preceding 
decades. See: Dahmani, “Le Port de Buna Au Moyen Age,” 375; Ronald Messier, “The Christian Community of Tunis 
at the Time of St. Louis’ Crusade, A.D. 1270,” in The Meeting of Two Worlds: Cultural Exchange Between East and West 
During the Period of the Crusades, ed. Vladimir Goss (Kalamazoo: Medieval Institute Publications, Western Michigan 
University, 1986), 243; Dominique Valerian, “Ifrlqiyan Muslim Merchants in the Mediterranean at the End of the 
Middle Ages,” Mediterranean Historical Review 14 (1999): 47-66. 

165 Valerian, “Ifrlqiyan Muslim Merchants,” 49. 
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1.6.2 A synopsis of the career of the Bunian corpus through the Mamluk period 

Of course, al-Bunl’s life is but an actor in the story of the career of the Bunian corpus that this 
study explores; it is the corpus itself and the communities of readers standing behind it that are the 
main subjects of this dissertation. As such, I shall end this chapter with a brief synopsis of the story of 
the corpus’ career through the Mamluk period. It is not a precis of the dissertation as a whole, but 
rather an overview of the historical narrative that is developed—not entirely chronologically—over the 
next three chapters. It hopefully will help guide the reader through the thicket. 

Al-BunI was born and raised in Ifrlqiyah. He was an initiate into a tradition of Sufism largely 
unique to the Islamicate West, one that clashed periodically with the political authorities and was 
permeated with Neoplatonism. Prominent in it was a cosmologically-oriented discourse on letters of 
the Arabic alphabet and the divine names, elements of which were rooted in early ‘extremist’ Shtite 
and Ismallite thought. Wrapped in esotericist elitism and secrecy, it comprised a ‘theosophical’ 
discourse on the workings of the invisible worlds and the invisible college of the saints, and an 
operative praxis that included certain talismanic and visionary techniques. He came east as part of a 
wave of Western (i.e. North African and Andalusian) Sufis who emigrated to Egypt and the Levant 
during the Ayyubid and early Mamluk periods, a group that, over the course of roughly two 
generations, also included the famous MuhyT al-DTn ibn al-'Arabl, Abu al-Hasan al-Haralll, ibn Hud, Abu 
al-Hasan al-Shadhill, ibn Sab‘In, and numerous others. The teachings of these Westerners were largely 
alien to their new environs, and were assimilated only slowly, and not without conflict, in a process 
that extended well beyond al-Bunl’s lifetime. Because of this, some Western Sufis, including al-Bunl, 
were cautious in the circulation of their written teachings, restricting them to relatively closed groups 
of disciples/readers. Al-Bum’s works continued to circulate primarily within such groups (esotericist 
reading communities) for roughly a century after his death. Only a small handful of manuscript copies 
of al-Bunl’s work survive from this period. 
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In the first few decades after al-Burifs death, many of the participants in these esotericist 
readings communities were other Sufis of Western origin, though others were Egyptian natives who 
had come to follow Western shaykhs, including some early disciples or disciples-of-disciples of ibn al- 
ArabT and Abu al-Hasan al-Shadhill. From early-on they read al-Burifs works alongside those of other 
Western masters, sometimes actively synthesizing their teachings. Toward the turn of the 
eighth/fourteenth century, as Cairo was becoming the new cultural-intellectual capital of the Sunnite 
world in the wake of the Mongol sack of Baghdad, other non-natives visiting or emigrating to Cairo and 
particularly from Anatolia were drawn to these reading communities. This stemmed in part from the 
fact that al-Bunl’s texts and ideas, with their emphasis on the attainability of a highly advanced 
spiritual states and occult powers, provided a framework for the cultivation of alternative modes of 
socioreligious authority, such that they particularly appealed to those from outside established Cairene 
Sufi and social hierarchies. 

By the early eighth/fourteenth century al-Bunl’s works had begun to escape the confines of 
those esotericist reading communities and were coming to be somewhat more widely known, resulting 
in both praise and condemnation. As Cairo and other Mamluk cities continued to grow and attract 
foreigners, a trend toward encyclopaedism and commentarial writing came to the fore as bureaucrats, 
scholars, and other intellectuals strove to assimilate and discipline the wide variety of discourses and 
expressions of piety with which newcomers were arriving. Al-BunT’s works are mentioned in a handful 
of important encyclopaedic works of the eighth/fourteenth century, suggesting that they continued to 
gain in popularity among educated secondary elites. By the end of the century the corpus has truly 
begun to effloresce, and pseudepigraphic Bunian works aimed at courtly audiences had come into 
circulation. As al-Burifs works continued to grow in popularity among elites so did resistance to them, 
and some scholars, most famously ibn Khaldun, penned attacks against his ideas and followers. A 
physician and alchemist, perhaps from Persia, by the name of Sayyid al-Husayn al-Akhlatl was brought 
to Cairo by the sultan al-Zahir Barquq. Al-Akhlatl received students, including many non-Egyptians 
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from Persia and the Ottoman territories at his home on the bank of the Nile, and almost certainly 
taught lettrism with frequent reference to al-Bunl’s works. 

By the ninth/fifteenth century the mood in the Mamluk territories had taken on an apocalyptic 
edge due to the combination of the rising threat of the Ottomans and the Black Death repeatedly 
ravaging the cities. Bunian works continued to grow in popularity, with some being copied in lavish 
volumes for military-elite households. On the basis of the writings of the Antiochene intellectual ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Bistaml there appears to have been a bustling lettrist scene in and between Cairo and 
Damascus. Al-Bistaml and some of al-Akhlatl’s students transformed lettrism from an esotericist 
Western Sufi discourse into a ‘post-esotericist’ occult philosophy, a queen science for the coming 
millennial age. With their work the continued popularity of Bunian texts into the Ottoman period was 
guaranteed, though much about al-Bunl’s teachings already had been altered and intermingled with 
the ideas of others. 
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Chapter Two 


The heart trusts in writing: 

Esotericist reading communities and the early transmission of al-Bunl’s works 


I have seen the sage and wise and pious who wagged their tongues and 
stretched out their hands to write of great and awesome things in their books 
and letters. But what is written abides in no cabinet, for often it may be lost or 
its owner may die, and the books thus come into the hands of fools and 
mockers, and consequently the Name of Heaven is desecrated. 

- Isaac the Blind 166 


The heart trusts in writing. 


-Ja‘far al-Sadiq 167 


2.0 Introduction: The ethics of esotericist knowledge transmission 

Bound into the compilatory codex Suleymaniye MS §ehit Ali Pasha 2813 is a short treatise by 
the famous Andalusian Sufi Muhyl al-DIn ibn al-'Arabl (d. 638/1240) on certain aspects of the science of 
letters and names, entitled Kitab al-mxm wa-al-waw wa-al-nun. m Copied in 621/1224 by ibn al-'Arabl’s 


166 Quoted in Moshe Halbertal, Concealment and Revelation: Esotericism in Jewish Thought and Its Philosophical 
Implications (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2007), 71. 

167 Quoted in Dakake, “Hiding in Plain Sight,” 348. 

168 Suleymaniye MS §ehit Ali Pasha 2813, fol. 18a-23b. The work is no. 462 in Osman Yahia’s 1964 analytical 
inventory of MSS of ibn al-‘Arabi’s works, Histoire et classification de I’ceuvre d’lbn 'ArabI (Damascus: Centre Nationale 
de la Recherche Scientifique, 1964), 382 ff. He lists other manuscript copies of the work as well. The treatise has 
been published twice. The first printing is a Hyderabad edition of 1948. The second, edited and somewhat freely 
translated into French by the Traditionalist (in the Perennialist sense) author and translator Charles-Andre Gilis, 
appears under the title Le livre du mim, du waw, et du nun (Beirut: Les Editions Albouraq, 2002). The latter edition 
has been used here, though all translations from the Arabic are my own. Regarding the audition statement in 
§ehit Ali Pasha 2813, see the discussion later in this chapter, p. 10 of Gilis’ edition, and Yahia’s notes. 
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close disciple Ayyub b. Badr b. Mansur al-Muqri’, 169 it bears on its opening leaf a sama (audition 
certificate), signed by al-shaykh al-akbar 170 at his home in his adopted city of Damascus, indicating his 
approval of the work’s transmission to those in attendance at the reading of the text (see Figure l). 
Most of the work is taken up with discussions of the cosmological and prophetological implications of 
mfm, waw, and nun, the three letters of the Arabic alphabet that, when spelled out, have identical first 
and last letters, and thus, as the shaykh would have it, have neither end nor beginning. 171 It is an 
excursus from the treatise’s central subjects, however, that most loudly hails our attention with regard 
to the topics of this study, and that helps seed the questions driving this chapter. In this brief 
digression ibn al-'Arabl argues as to why the elect community of Sufis learned in the science of letters 
should refrain from writing about methods of instrumentalizing the khawass (‘occult properties’) of the 
letters for the achievement of material and spiritual goals. In other words, he counsels strongly against 
writing books about those operative aspects of the science that some (though by no means all) 
medieval actors would condemn as sihr (sorcery)—and that many modern scholars might categorize as 
‘magic’—and precisely the sort of books for which his contemporary Ahmad al-Bunl became best 
known in the centuries after their deaths. 

The great shaykh ’s arguments against writing books of this sort are primarily of an ethical 
nature rather than a moral one. At least in this text, he in no way impugns the fundamental 
permissibility of operative lettrism in relation to God’s law, 172 but rather focuses on the 

169 On whom see Claude Addas, Quest for the Red Sulphur: The Life of Ibn ‘Arabi, trans. Peter. Kingsley (Cambridge: 
Islamic Texts Society, 1993), 265 & 268. 

170 This epithet means ‘the greatest shaykh’, and was (and is) so commonly applied to Ibn al-'Arabl to have become 
synonymous with his name, to the extent that Western scholars will write of‘Akbarian’ traits in later thought to 
denote his influence—presumably to avoid resorting to such grotesqueries as ‘Ibn ‘Arabian’ or ‘ibn ‘Arabesque’. 

171 Ibn al-‘ArabT, Le Livre du mim, du waw, et du nun, trans. Charles-Andre Gilis (Beirut: Editions Albouraq, 2002), 38. 

jA\ Sj Jy Tj' 

172 Though Ibn al-‘ArabT frequently refers to lettrism as' ilm al-awliya (‘science of the saints’), his views on the 
propriety of its operative application are complex. In al-Futuhat he criticizes ibn Barrajan for using astrology to 
predict the capture of Jerusalem when the letters could have been used for the same purpose, but then says that 
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misunderstandings and dangers that would result if such knowledge were made available to a wide 
audience. Of the three arguments he puts forward, the first two relate to negative reactions to which 
the hypothetical author will be exposed due to the ignorance of the reading public: first, that 
exposition of these topics leads, “most of the time” (ft akthar al-awqat ), to suspicion regarding the 
author’s religiosity (tuhmah ft dinihi ) by those who misunderstand the principles of the science; second, 
that it leads to denials of his truthfulness ( takdhibihi ) by those ignorant of the intricacies of lettrist 
practice. 173 

As for suspicion regarding the author’s religiosity, he says that, though truly a Sufi initiate (a 
member of the ahl al-kashfwa-al-wujud ), the adept-author will be lumped together by the vulgar with 
the sorcerers and heretics (fa-yulhaqu bi-ahl al-sihr wa-al-zandaqah ). He may even be accused of being an 
unbeliever for speaking of secrets that God has concealed within the created things ( wa-rubbama kufftra 
wa-huwayatakallamu ‘ alaal-asrarallatiawdaahaal-Haqq ftmawjudatihi), as the people (al-nas) will assume 
that the author intends the use of these secrets for sorcerous acts ( al-afal ). On this account they will 
declare him an unbeliever (yukajfirunahu ), though they err before God in doing so, as their reasoning 
fails to inquire into or comprehend the initiated understanding of these matters possessed by ibn al- 
Arabl and his peers ( haqqina , “our truth”). 174 As for accusations of dishonesty, these will result from the 


both techniques are merely means of expressing knowledge revealed by God through kashf. Elsewhere in that 
work, Ibn al-‘ArabT claims that he could have produced great wonders through the operative science had he not 
taken an oath never to use it. Generally speaking then, he discourages readers from pursuing knowledge of the 
topic, while refusing to indict it as improper in itself. See ibn al-‘ArabT, Al-Futuhat Al-Makklyah (Bayrut: Dar Sadir, 
1968), 1,160 and 190; Michel Chodkiewicz, “Introduction: Toward Reading the Futuhat Makkiyya," in The Meccan 
Revelations, ed. Michel Chodkiewicz, vol. 2 (New York: Pir Press, 2004), 24-25; Denis Gril, “The Science of Letters,” 
in The Meccan Revelations, ed. Michel Chodkiewicz, vol. 2 (New York: Pir Press, 2004), 123-124. 

173 Ibn al-‘ArabI, Le Livre du mim, du waw, et du nun, 56. 
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174 ibid. 
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fact that, in order to perform a given lettrist operation effectively, the operator must have detailed 
knowledge of the proper ways of combining letters (suwar al-tarklb), as well as of the timing ( awqat ), 
special scripts ( aqlam ), 175 and other elements requisite to such procedures. Inevitably, therefore, some 
unworthy individual who has failed to duly attend to these intricacies, and thus failed to achieve the 
desired result, will attempt to vindicate himself at the author’s expense by saying: “Someone [sell the 
author] lied, for I did what he said and obtained no effect thereby.” 176 The potential consequences of 
charges of either type in the late-medieval period should not be underestimated, as they could have 
entailed a loss of public reputation with attendant social and economic repercussions, or, in the case of 
accusations of sorcery, trial and execution. For figures such as ibn al-‘Arabl and al-Bunl, emigrants to 
locales where, at least upon arrival, they were mostly unknown, and where their Sufi masters’ names 
might carry little weight, such charges could be particularly dangerous. 

In his third line of argumentation, ibn al-'Arabl shifts his attention away from the faults of 
ignorant readers and toward the responsibilities of the adept-author, whom he charges with 
preventing knowledge of the operative science from falling into the wrong hands, as its power would 
be liable to abuse if made available to the vulgar masses ( al-amm ). Only here does ibn al-'Arabl take 
recourse to a language of religious (im)permissibility, declaring that silence is best, as it is forbidden 
(haram) for adepts to discuss the ‘operative spiritual sciences’ (al-ulum al-’amaliyah al-ruhamyah) in ways 
comprehensible to both the elite (i.e. the Sufi adepts) and the vulgar, lest the immoral among the latter 
utilize them to ill ends. Having earlier asserted that his exposition ( kalamuna ) deals only with certain 
non-operative aspects of the science, and that it therefore is in keeping with the precedent set by the 
early fourth/tenth-century Cordovan thinker ibn Masarrah al-Jaball and other, unnamed lettrist 


175 Aqlam here is almost certainly a reference to cryptographic scripts, such as the qalam marmuz bi-hi Ibn ‘Arab! 
himself offers in his Kitab 'Anqa Mughrib ; see Gerald Elmore, Islamic Sainthood in the Fullness of Time: Ibn Al-’Arabis 
Book of the Fabulous Gryphon (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 574-579. 

176 Ibn al-'Arabl, Le Livre du mim, du waw, et du nun, 56. 
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authorities ( ka-tanqat Ibn Masarrah al-Jaballwa-ghayrihi), 177 he closes by defending his own extensive 
writings on the science of letters as falling within these restrictions. He asserts: “The limit at which we 
stop ourselves in our own books is to address only our fellow adepts [ ashabuna ], in such a way that no- 
one but them can understand that to which we allude, and so that no-one who is not among them can 
attain to it.” 178 Thus, according to ibn al-'Arabl, written discussions even of theoretical aspects of the 
science of letters were to be so coded and allusive as to be incomprehensible to non-initiates, while 
knowledge of its operative details was to be kept out of books altogether. As should be clear from the 
discussion of Islamic esotericism in the previous chapter, the three arguments together are a classic 
expression of an esotericist ethics of knowledge transmission: an assertion that access to a certain body 
of arcane knowledge is appropriate to, and must be restricted to, a class of spiritual elites, both for the 
protection of the adepts from an ignorant public and for the protection of that public from its own 
spiritual, intellectual, and moral shortcomings. 

Though there is no indication that the two ever met or read one another, the careers and ideas 
of the Andalusian ibn al-‘Arabl and the ifrlqiyan al-Bunl intersected at various points. Both were at 
some point disciples of an important Sufi shaykh in Tunis, ‘Abd al-'AzIz al-MahdawI (d. 621/1224), as is 
further discussed in the following chapter. And perhaps as a result of their shared relationship to al- 
MahdawT, both wrote extensively on the science of letters and names, drawing on a repertoire of 
cosmological and theosophical ideas that, in the period in which they lived, were largely specific to the 
rather isolated Sufism of the Islamicate West. Al-BunT’s writings on lettrism were far more instructive 
than Ibn al-'Arabl’s with regard to operative aspects of the science, and likely would have drawn the 
opprobrium of his Andalusian contemporary. 


177 Ibid. For the text see fn 173 supra. 

178 Ibid., 58. 
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The apparently radical disjuncture between ibn al-Arabl’s proscription of disseminating 
knowledge of operative lettrist practices in books and al-Bunl’s writings thereon raises some questions 
that have great bearing on the reception of al-Bunl’s works. Is it correct that, as Denis Gril has put it, al- 
Bunl “was undoubtedly acting deliberately when he published” elements of the science of letters that 
“others either had kept under greater cover or had limited to oral transmission?” 179 And did al-Bunl fail 
to share ibn al-'Arabl’s concerns regarding the potential consequences, personal and societal, of 
disseminating knowledge of operative lettrism to non-initiates? I explore these questions at length 
throughout this chapter, arguing that, though al-Burifs strategies for protecting lettrist secrets differed 
from ibn al-'Arabl’s, he in fact shared the latter’s esotericist ethical sentiments, and never intended for 
his works to be freely and widely disseminated. Based on a range of textual and paratextual evidence, I 
endeavor to show that al-Bunl indeed meant his works to be restricted to a community of Sufi elites, 
beginning with his personal disciples in Egypt, and that this in fact was typical of how they circulated 
during his life and in the ‘long’ century after his death; this is to say from around the time of al-Bunl’s 
documented presence in Cairo in 621-622/1224-1225—probably shortly before his death—through 
roughly a decade beyond the first quarter of the eighth/fourteenth century. As discussed below, the 
last dated codex I include as belonging to this period is a non-extant copy of Alam al-huda (described in 
a slightly later, extant codex) copied in 738/1337. 

I regard this stretch of time as the ‘germinal’ period in the career of the Bunian corpus. It is a 
time from which only a handful of manuscripts of his texts have survived, and during which, so far as 
surviving literature of the period testifies, al-Bunl and his works attracted only minimal attention from 
admirers and critics. 180 Indeed, it might seem to have been a period in which al-Bunl’s name and 
writings were destined to be forgotten, were it not that the surviving corpus and other sources testify 
to a remarkable efflorescence of copies of his texts in the latter parts of the eighth/fourteenth-century 

179 Gril, “The Science of Letters,” 143. 

180 The only references to al-BunT from the period that I am aware of are from the lexicologist ibn Manzur (d. 
711/1311-12), the HanbalT theologian ibn TaymTyah (d. 728/1328), and, right at the outer limit of the period, al- 
Nuwayrf (d. 733/1333). All of these are discussed in the chapter four. 
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and onwards (see Charts 1 and 2). The apparent rarity of copies of al-Bunl’s works in this early period 
raises questions of why and how they survived to so engage the interests of readers living a century 
and more after his death. The answers, in my view, are closely linked to al-Bunl’s esotericism and that 
of his early readers. 

A central method I employ in examining the history of the corpus is to work from the texts, 
paratexts, and codical elements of the manuscripts of a given period in formulating an understanding 
of the ‘reading communities’ in which the manuscripts circulated. I argue throughout this chapter that 
the preservation and transmission of al-Bunl’s works occurred through what can be characterized as 
‘esotericist’ reading communities: small, somewhat effervescent groups of Sufis, primarily or entirely in 
Egypt, who studied and transmitted his works early-on. These groups who considered themselves 
members of a spiritual elite entrusted with a body of powerful knowledge that had the potential to be 
dangerously misunderstood and misused by less spiritually advanced actors, such that they practiced 
discretion in the circulation of his works, limiting it to those they considered fellow initiates. 


2.0.1 Manuscript evidence relating to the germinal period 

I am aware of only three surviving manuscript copies of al-Bunl’s genuine works that can be 
dated—definitively or with a high degree of confidence—to the germinal period of the corpus: 

• Berlin MS or. Fol. 80, Lataifal-isharat (titlepage has Maani asrar al-huruf). Copied 
669/1270. Untrained hand, probably Egyptian. Rather crudely rendered diagrams and 
talismans, very occasional corrections. 

• Chester Beatty MS 3168.5, al-Lumah al-nuranlyah. Dated 2 Jumada al-thanl 686/july 
1287. In a volume with six works by other authors, all copied in the same hand. 
Trained hand, probably Egyptian. Vocalized text, corrected. 

• Suleymaniye MS Carullah 986.1, Hidayat al-qasidm (titlepage has Bidayat al-qasidm wa- 
nihayat al-wdsilm ). Undated, probably 7 th / 13 th century. In a volume with thirty-four 
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treatises by ibn al-‘Arabi. Maghribi hand, but probably copied in Syria or Egypt by 
someone close to ibn al-'Arabl’s followers. 

In addition, it is possible to speak of another four or five known but non-extant copies of al- 
Bunl’s works that circulated during the germinal period; this is to say ones that, to the best of my 
knowledge, have not survived, but are mentioned in paratexts from somewhat later codices. The 
paratexts in which they are described are discussed within this chapter. These are: 

• A possibly holograph 181 copy of Lataifal-isharat referred to in a copied audition 
certificate in BnF MS arabe 2658 (another copy of Lataifal-isharat). Auditioned in Cairo 
in the presence of al-Bunl in the first third of Rabf al-awwal 622/mid-March 1225. 

• Another alleged holograph copy of Lataifal-isharat; this may have been the same 
manuscript as the one above, though numerous minor differences in the text suggest 
this may not have been the case. Referred to in a collation statement in Berlin MS or. 
Fol. 80, supra. 

• An autograph copy of ‘ Alam al-huda referred to in collation statements in Siileymaniye 
MSS Re§id efendi 590.1 and 590.2 (a two-part copy of 'Alam al-huda). Auditioned in 
Cairo in the presence of al-Bunl in sessions ending 23 RabT al-Awwal 622/early April 
1225. 

• Another copy of 'Alam al-huda referred to in collation statements in Siileymaniye MS 
Re§id efendi 590.1 and 590.2. Copied from the copy above in Alexandria in or before 
Safar 738/August 1337. 

181 1 use ‘holograph’ here in the technical sense of a codex the main text of which was copied in the hand of the 
author. This is to be distinguished from the broader category of the ‘autograph,’ a codex that somewhere bears 
the author’s signature, notes in his hand, etc., but the main text of which was not necessarily copied by the 
author. 
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• Another copy of ‘ Alam al-huda, this one referred to in a bibliographical paratext in 
Suleymaniye MS Hamidiye 260.1 (another 8 th /l4 th -century copy of the work). 
Purchased or otherwise obtained by one Muhammad b. al-Haddad, perhaps as late as 
the turn of the 8 th / 14 th century. 

Finally, what is almost certainly the earliest extant copy of the pseudo-Bunian ‘courtly’ Shams 
al-maarif probably belongs to the lattermost part of this period. As discussed later, it probably signals 
the first stages of the movement of al-Bunl’s works into courtly circles, and thus is a harbinger of the 
transition out of the germinal period of the corpus and into that of its efflorescence. This is: 

• BnF MS arabe 2647, the ‘courtly’ Shams al-maarif. Undated. Baron De Slane estimated it 
to be from the late 7 th / 13 th century and Vajda apparently concurred 182 ; I would suggest 
that it likely is later, though more recent than the middle of the 8 th /l4 th . Illuminated 
titlepage and colored chapter separators, trained hand, almost certainly Egyptian. 
Some corrections. 


Certainly these codices were not the only copies of al-Bunl’s works in circulation during the germinal 
period; however, given the general absence of mentions of al-Bunl in contemporaneous sources, I 
would suggest that copies of his works indeed were quite rare. 

2.0.2 Chapter overview 

My examination of the early circulation of al-Bunl’s works and the reading communities in 
which they were read and transmitted includes five parts, as well as a conclusion. The first examines 
expressions of esotericist sentiments within al-Bunl’s texts, particularly Lataifal-isharat and ‘ Alam al- 

182 William MacGuckin Slane, Catalogue Des Manuscrits Arabes (Bibliotheque Nationale, France) (Paris: Imprimerie 
nationale, 1883), 478; George Vajda, “Notices des manuscrits arabe 2400 a 2759” (Bibliotheque nationale de France, 
n.d.), entry no. 2647. 
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huda, with a focus on how his teachings intersect with the nexus of Qur anic hermeneutics, elitism, and 
secrecy which, as discussed in the previous chapter, characterized Islamic esotericism(s) up to al-Bunl’s 
time. Of primary interest is al-Buni’s framing of the science of letters and names as the secret science at 
the heart of Sufism and in need of protection from the vulgar. In the second part I address the series of 
intertextual cross-references (what I call ‘intertexts’) that bind al-Bunl’s major works together. I argue 
that these represent his implementation of the esotericist writing strategy of tabdld al-’ilm (the 
‘dispersion of knowledge’) and that this strategy, at least in the germinal period of the corpus, had 
important practical implications for the transmission and circulation of his works. In the third section I 
closely interrogate a number of paratexts that provide evidence of al-Bunl’s practices for composing 
and promulgating his texts, paying particular attention to his use of sama (audition) as a means of 
limiting and controlling the transmission of his texts. In the fourth part I examine various pieces of 
paratextual and codical evidence—bibliographical paratexts, various statements regarding 
transmission, and the inclusion of Bunian works in majmuahs (compilatory codices)—for insights into 
the esotericist reading communities in which al-Bunl’s works were taught and circulated in the century 
or so after his death. In the fifth section I look at some phenomena that herald the transition from the 
germinal period to that of the efflorescence of the corpus. 

2.1 Esotericism in al-Bunfs works 

My focus in this chapter is on the reading communities through which al-Bunl’s works moved 
early-on, and I begin here by addressing an element of the content of al-Bunl’s texts that I argue had 
particular bearing on their early circulation: his framing of the science of letters and names as a body of 
secret knowledge intended only for spiritual elites. In keeping with Dagenais’ attention to the ethics of 
medieval reading, I would posit that this framing amounted to an ethical injunction upon readers to 
limit access to his texts to elect Sufi initiates—an injunction that had particular force while al-Bunl 
lived and throughout the germinal period. This was due to certain continuities in the Ayyubid and early 
Mamluk milieux in which his texts initially circulated, a defining characteristic of which was an 
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ongoing and sometimes hostile encounter between Sufis and other religious authorities native to the 
cities of the central Arab-Islamicate lands and Sufi immigrants from the Islamicate West. The latter 
brought with them doctrines and praxeis peculiar to the West and thus largely alien to their adopted 
homelands, the science of letters and names having been among the most alien of these. Certainly this 
was the case with al-Burifs teachings, and it is his efforts to present lettrism to his audience in Egypt as 
a holy secret that interests me here. 

In examining this framing and ways it may have influenced the attitudes and practices of the 
communities of readers among which his works circulated early-on, I focus in what follows on al-Bunl’s 
manipulation of the nexus of Quranic hermeneutics, elitism, and secrecy that typifies prior Islamic 
esotericism(s). I first address certain of his statements on the role of lettrism in unveiling the mysteries 
of the Qur’an and the elitism inherent to his ranking of different exegetical methods and those who 
practiced them. I then move to his depiction of lettrism as a discipline of prophetic origin that, for the 
ultimate good of the Muslim ummah , was kept back from the common majority of Muslims. The 
material I discuss is drawn primarily from Lata if al-isharat and 'Alam al-huda, two of his major works 
that, as discussed later in this chapter, were composed and auditioned in Cairo in 621/1224 and 
622/1225. 


2.1.1 Al-Bumand the Quran: hermeneutics and elitism 

The Qur an is, of course, central to Islamic thought and practice, and all claims to Muslim 
religious authority have been in some way linked to the ability to extract meanings from God’s book 
and thus guide human actions in accordance with God’s commands. However, al-Bunl sought far more 
than to extract legal determinations and moral guidance from the text. In his works the Qur’an and its 
constituent parts, particularly the names of God and the letters of the Arabic alphabet, are not just 
elements of God’s speech qua semantic communication; rather, they are entities or forces constitutive 
of the very fabric of the created worlds. They are at once the instruments of God’s will in a 
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continuously remade cosmos—conceptualized by al-Bunl along Neoplatonic lines—and the means by 
which, through various riyadat (‘spiritual practices’), including operative lettrist techniques, an elect 
class of human actors could ascend the ladder of being toward the divine while serving as God’s agents 
on earth. Al-Burifs discourse on the Qur an is directed toward readers already familiar and sympathetic 
with the classical Shi’ite and Sufi notion of the text being possessed of zahir and batin meanings, but he 
differs from many earlier Sufi theorists in positioning the science of letters and names as the ultimate 
key to the holy text’s hidden meanings and powers. As discussed in later chapters, I would argue that 
this discourse was central to his own attempts to carve out a position of religious authority for himself 
in an Egypt that, in the final decades of Fatimid rule and under the administration of the Ayyubids, had 
come to be dominated by networks of Shafi'ite and Hanbalite scholars moving in from points east, a 
goal shared by many of his germinal-period readers. 

In the introduction ( amma bad ) to Lataifal-isharat, he declares that the purpose of the science 
of letters is to apprehend the ‘nobility’ or ‘sublimity’ ( sharaf) of the Qur an, but with an understanding 
that encompasses even its most arcane aspects: hidden forces—at once linguistic and numerical—at 
work in the letters of the text. In this regard he cites two hadiths relating to Qur anic interpretation. In 
both of these the word harf (generally ‘letter’, but see below) figures prominently, and the second is a 
variant of a hadtth that was a major touchstone in Sufi understandings of the zahir/batin dichotomy: 
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I say that there is no purpose in explicating the sublimity of the letters, or in 
unveiling their secrets except that one is brought thereby to know the 
sublimity of the Book of God (glorious and exalted be He) and what was 
concealed in the ocean of it from among the various gnomic essences and 
divine subtleties. And what of the secret of numerical multiplication with 
regard to the letters? It is as the Prophet of God [sciL Muhammad] (God’s 
blessings and peace be upon him) said, There are ten merits for every letter 
[harf\, and aliflam mm are three letters. And as he (peace be upon him) said, 
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Verily the Qur’an has a back and a belly, and for every letter [harf see below] 
there is a limit and a lookout point. 183 

The first of the two hadlths evokes the mysterious fawatih al-suwar, the nonverbal clusters of 
letters that appear at the heads of twenty-nine surahs of the Qur an. 184 These were an element of the 
Qur anic text that exegetes within the Jamal Sunnite tafsir tradition, recognizing certain limitations to 
their philological and traditionist approaches to understanding the Qur an, often deemed mutashabih 
(‘obscure’). 185 This was a category that some scholars ruled off-limits to interpretations, on the grounds 
that speculation on the mutashabihat led to unwarranted speculation, unbelief, and dissension within 
the Muslim community, 186 though this hardly prevented Sufi exegetes from sometimes dwelling upon 
the fawatih al-suwar in their writings. 187 Sufis in the medieval Islamicate West, from ibn Masarrah to al- 


183 BnF MS arabe 2658 (Li), fol. 2 b , In. 17-fol. 3 a , In. 7. 


184 This appears to be one of many variants in a complex of hadlths clustered around a leitmotif of “ten merits for 
every letter” ( bi-kull harf'ashar hasanat), some of which addressed parts of the Qur an other than the fawatih al- 
suwar, such as the basmalah, for example. Ones relating to the alif-lam-mim of Q 2:1 sometimes were taken as proof- 
texts for the notion (widely accepted since well before al-BunT’s time) that the fawatih al-suwar are to be regarded 
and recited as groups of distinct letters each of which is to be said in full, rather than as phonemes combining to 
form words; thus, for example, the a-l-m to which this hadlth refers, is to be read as three separate letters/words: 
alif, lam, mim, despite that the letters are connected orthographically. The hadlth seems to be a variant or 
paraphrase of one transmitted on the authority of the Companion ibn Mas ud (d. 32/652-3), which has the 
prophet saying: “Read [recite] the book of God (may He be glorified and exalted), for verily there are ten merits 
for every harf however, I say not that a-l-m [i.e. alif-lam-mm] is a harf [which here logically must mean ‘word’ 
rather than ‘letter’] but rather that there are ten merits for alif, ten merits for lam, and ten merits for mim." Here 
is the full hadlth, with its chain of transmission, as it appears in ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Mandah’s (d. 470/1077) al-Radd 
‘ala manyaqulu “alif lam mim” harfli-yanfial-alifwa-al-lam wa-al-mim ‘an kalam Allah ‘azza wa-jall (Riyadh: Dar al- 
‘Asimah, 1988), 46-47. 


If cf If y. pAffi If j-ff 
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185 Leah Kinberg, “Muhkamat and Mutashabihat (Koran 3/7): Implication of a Koranic Pair of Terms in Medieval 
Exegesis,” Arabica 35, no. 2 (July l, 1988): 155-156; Martin Nguyen, “Exegesis of the hurufal-muqatta'a: Polyvalency 
in Sunnite Traditions of Qur’anic Interpretation,” Journal of Quranic Studies 14, no. 2 (2012): 7. 

186 Kinberg, “Muhkamat and Mutashabihat,” 155-156. 

187 Nguyen, “Exegesis of the hurufal-muqatta'a," 12. 
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Burn and ibn al-‘Arabl, outstripped their eastern Sufi peers in this regard, often giving the fawatih 
prominent places in their lettrist cosmologies. 

The second hadtth is a variant or paraphrase of a report often transmitted on the authority of 
IbnMasud (though similar logia are attributed to ‘Allb. AblTalib) that often served as a proof-text for 
the notion of there being zahir and batin meanings in the Qur’an. As Gerhard Bowering and Kristin 
Sands have discussed, in the influential Sufi Sahl al-Tustarl’s (d. 283/896) reading of this report the 
words zahr (‘back’) and batn (‘belly’) were made synonymous with their etymological affines, zahir and 
batin, and the hadd (‘limit’) and maria' (‘lookout point’) were understood to denote differing modes of 
comprehending and applying the Qur anic text: one juristic and proper to the general populace, the 
other ‘mystical’ and exclusive to the elect. 188 As al-Tustarl puts it: 


Every verse of the Quran has four kinds of meanings: an exoteric sense [zahir], 
an esoteric sense [batin], a limit [hadd], and a lookout point [maria']. The 
exoteric sense is the recitation, the esoteric sense is true understanding [fahm]. 

The limit is what [the verse] permits and prohibits. The lookout point is the 
elevated places of the heart [beholding] what was intended by it as understood 
from God Almighty. The knowledge of the exoteric sense is public knowledge 
(‘ilm ’amm ). The understanding of its esoteric sense, and what was intended by 
it, is exclusive ( khass ). 1B9 

As Bowering discusses, al-Tustarl asserts that the ‘ ilm ’amm (public knowledge) of the Qur an is that 
which is proper to the common people, while its inner levels of meaning are khass (exclusive), which is 
to say appropriate only to the khusus, the Sufi ‘elect’. 190 

As for the harf/ahruf each of which is said to have a hadd and matla’ in al-Bunl’s rendering of the 
hadlth, this is a term that in the early centuries of Islam often was taken to mean a ‘reading’ ( qiraah ) of 


188 Gerhard Bowering, The Mystical Vision of Existence in Classical Islam: The Quranic Hermeneutics of the Sufi Sahl at- 
Tustari(d. 283/896), Studien zur Sprache, Geschichte und Kultur des islamischen Orients 9 (Berlin ; New York: de 
Gruyter, 1980), 140 ff; Sands, Sufi Commentaries, 8 ff. 

189 Modified trans. from Sands, Sufi Commentaries, 9. 

190 Bowering, The Mystical Vision of Existence, 141,232 ff; cf. Sands, Sufi Commentaries, 9. 
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the Qur an. 191 In Lataifal-isharat, however, al-Bunl invites a reading of harf as ‘letter’, with the 
implication that each individual letter of the Qur an is possessed of multiple registers of significance. It 
is an artful move on al-Bunl’s part—as surely his audience was familiar with more conventional Sufi 
understandings of the hadlth— a move intended to signal that his teachings entailed an understanding 
of the Qur an’s hidden meanings at once related to, and deeper than, those found in other Sufi texts. 

Slightly later in Lataifal-isharat , al-Bunl discusses three different modes of understanding the 
Qur an: one, tafsir, the ‘scientific exegesis’ that dominated Jamal Sunnite learning and 
methodologically-speaking was primarily philological (i.e. grammatico-lexicological) and traditionist 
(i.e. based in large part on hadlths and the etiologizing ‘historical’ approach of asbab al-nuzul, ‘the 
occasions of revelation’); two, ta’wll, a term used by many Shfite and Sufi thinkers that, when 
contrasted with tafsir, usually denoted the discovery of hidden ( batin ) meanings in the Qur anic text 
through allegorical readings aided by divine inspiration; and three, fahm, ‘understanding’, which al- 
Bunl portrays as the direct perception of Quranic meanings through communion with God. In doing so 
he asserts a hierarchy of exegetes—or as he puts it, “the scholars of expositions of the meanings of the 
Qur’an” (al-ulama ft’ibaratmaanlal-Qur’an)— with those who employ the methods of tafsir at the 
bottom, those who perform ta’wll in the rank above, and the ‘people of understanding’ (fahm) at the top. 
A fourth group, who deal in ‘opinion’ or ‘whim’ (ray) and analogy ( qiyas ), and whom he seems to accuse 
of a hollow sort of knowledge devoid of piety, he declares damned. 

This brief discussion is somewhat complex, addressing the differences between these categories 
of scholars through various criteria. There is an initial ranking of the four groups in accordance with 
God’s ‘hazz (‘allotment’) to each, and another ranking through the lens of a hadlth in which the Prophet 
compares three types of learned authorities: al-kubara (‘the great ones’), al-hukama (‘the wise ones’), 
and al-ulama (‘the scholars’, lit. ‘the knowledgeable ones’), groupings al-Bunl assimilates to the people 
of fahm, ta’wll, and tafsir respectively. Other criteria include a brief assessment of the means through 

191 Frederik Leemhuis, EQ, s.v. “Readings of the Qur an.” See also the section in Sunan AblDaud entitled Bab unzila 
al-Qur’an ‘ala sab'ah ahruf, nos. 1475-1478. 
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which each group arrives at their understandings of the holy text, and a closing series of logia 
supporting the rather remarkable claims al-Bunl makes for the ahl al-fahm. In the end he of course 
makes clear that the ahl al-fahm are the masters of the science of letters: 
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Know that the scholars are four [i.e. are of four types]: a scholar whose 
allotment is God, a scholar whose allotment from God is knowledge and gnosis 
[marifah], a scholar whose allotment is the path to the life to come, and a 
scholar whose allotment is knowledge about [i.e. rather than fulfillment of] the 
path to the life to come. For it has reached us that the messenger of God (God’s 
blessings and peace be upon him) said, attend to the greatest, mingle with the 
wise, and question the scholars. The greatest are those who speak on the 
authority of God [and] on behalf of God. They are the people of understanding 
[fahm] that which God communicates 192 through His book and through the 
secrets of His handiworks. For there is a difference between fahm, ta’wTl, and 
tafslr; as God the Highest said: ‘I will divert from My revelations those who are 
arrogant on earth without justification’. 193 ibn ‘Abbas (may God be pleased with 
him) said [that this meant], I [sci/. God] will deprive them of understanding of 
the Qur’an. The scholars of expositions of the meanings of the Qur’an are of 


192 Fahima ‘anhu = “He understood what he (another) said”; Lane’s Lexicon, s.v. fahima. 

193 Q 7:146. The verse in full: “I will divert from My revelations those who are arrogant on earth, without 
justification. Consequently, when they see every kind of proof they will not believe. And when they see the path 
of guidance they will not adopt it as their path, but when they see the path of straying they will adopt it as their 
path. This is the consequence of their rejecting our proofs, and being totally heedless thereof.” 
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three types. The first are of tafslr, and they are the lowliest of them. The second 
are of taml, and they are the middling of them. And the third are of fahm, and 
they are the highest of them. The fourth [sciL the fourth group mentioned 
above] are doomed to perdition. Tafslr is [arrived at] through learning and 
studying the statements of the pious ancestors. Taml is through divine 
guidance and mediation; and fahm is through God the Highest. Opinion 
[presumably the method of the fourth group] is through ratiocination and 
analogizing. The people of understanding speak on the behalf of God, for just as 
the Highest said, I was his tongue that spoke for him (and the rest of the 
report). The sage Luqman said, The hand of God is upon the mouths of the wise 
ones, and they speak of something only as God disposes them to do. And ibn 
'Abbas (may God be pleased with him) read: ‘And we have not sent before you 
any messenger or prophet 194 or one spoken to [i.e. by an angel/God, see below]’. 
And it is they who speak with wisdom regarding the Qur an. It was transmitted 
on the authority of one of the Companions (may God be pleased with them) 
that he said, I said, 0 messenger of God, verily we find in your reading 
[recitation] that which we do not find in our reading. He replied, That is 
because you are reading externally while I am reading internally. The intention 
of that [report] is that one knows the nobility of the people of the esoteric 
meaning [ ahl al-batin ]. I mean those who understand on God’s authority by 
means of the secrets of contemplation and the subtleties of reflection that 
which He intended regarding the inner meanings of His verses from among the 
[various] levels of His decrees. Know that the science of the letters is the most 
sublime of the sciences of the accomplished adepts. 195 


Al-BunT clearly considered tafslr, taml, and fahm all to be legitimate approaches to 
understanding the Qur an; indeed, the function of the fourth group, rhetorically-speaking, seems to be 
to serve as a foil against which the other three can be legitimated. However, in ranking tafsxr, with its 
reliance on discursive learning and human-transmitted knowledge, as the least illustrious of these 
legitimate methods, al-Bunl was aligning himself with some earlier Sufi thinkers—such as Abu al-Sa‘Td 
al-Kharraz (d. 277/890 or 286/899) 196 and al-Hallaj (d. 309/922) 197 —who had asserted the superiority of 
experiential, ‘mystical’ knowledge ( marifah, hikmah, fahm) over the discursive and traditionist learning 

194 Q 22:52. The verse in full, as it appears in the textus receptus: “And We did not send before you any messenger or 
prophet except that when he spoke [or recited], Satan threw into it [some misunderstanding]. But Allah abolishes 
that which Satan throws in; then Allah makes precise His verses. And Allah is Knowing and Wise.” 

195 BnF MS arabe 2658 (Li), fol. 3 b , In. 10-4 a , In. 15 

196 Knowledge of God in Classical Sufism: Foundations of Islamic Mystical Theology, The Classics of Western Spirituality 
(New York: Paulist Press, 2004), 22-24. 

197 Louis Massignon, The Passion of Al-Hallaj: Mystic and Martyr of Islam (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1982), 
4-5. 
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(‘ ilm , taallum ) that characterized the training of Jamal Sunnite scholars. Al-BunI inserts a moralizing 
element into this claim, implying through the citation of Qur’an 7:146 (“I will divert from My 
revelations those who are arrogant on earth without justification”) that the scholars’ inferior 
knowledge is a result of their arrogance—perhaps an accusation that they were seeking undue worldly 
prestige and power, a common criticism of scholars by Sufis. 198 Taml and fahm are obviously the 
prestige categories for al-Bunl, with the former resulting from hidayah (divine guidance) and tawfiq 
(assistance) rather than mere learning, though still falling short of the near-total communion with the 
divine implied in his description of the ahl al-fahm. 

The three logia at the end—one from the legendary sage Luqman al-Haklm, an alternate reading 
of Qur an 22:52 ascribed to ‘Abd Allah ibn 'Abbas (d. 68/686-8), and the closing hadlth— all emphasize the 
exalted status of ahl al-fahm , implying their near equality with the prophets; this is particularly the case 
with the latter two citations. The alternate Qur an reading asserts that the ahl al-fahm are among the 
ranks of the muhaddathun (N.B. not muhadd-I-thun), which is to say those to whom God or God’s angels 
speak. The reading is a well-known remnant of an early alternate version of the Qur’an that, according 
the widely-accepted story of the Qur’an’s history, circulated in the decades after the death of the 
Prophet and prior to the making and promulgation of the so-called ‘Uthmanic redaction. It constituted 
a major departure from the version of the verse in the ‘Uthmanic text, which mentions only 
‘messengers’(s. rasul ) and ‘prophets’(s. nabt) having been sent prior to Muhammad, forgoing any 
mention of a muhaddath. The term was taken up as descriptive of the Imams by early Shnte thinkers, 
who utilized it to assert that the Imams received communications from God’s angels through a process 
of ilham (inspiration) while yet maintaining a distinction between the Imams and the prophets. 199 A 

198 See, for example, Ibn al-'Arabl’s disparaging of greedy scholars (as well as false Sufis) in his RisalatRuh al-Quds; 
Roger Boase and Farid Sahnoun, “Excerpts from the Epistle on the Spirit of Holiness (Risdla Ruh Al-Quds)," in 
Muhyiddin Ibn Arabi: A Commemorative Volume, ed. S. Hirtenstein and M. Tiernan, vol. Shaftesbury: Element, for the 
Muhyiddin ibn 'Arabi Society, 1993 (Shaftesbury: Element, for the Muhyiddin ibn 'Arabi Society, 1993), 48. 

199 As Kohlberg notes, in the most common formulation of this Shfite typology, messenger-prophets were in 
contact with angels whom they could both see and hear, either while waking or asleep, non-messenger prophets 
saw and heard angels in dreams, and the Imam-muhaddaths also communicated with angels in dreams, but could 
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number of Sufi thinkers prior to al-Bunl also took up the term muhaddath, including al-Haklm al- 
TirmidhT (d. betw. 318/936 and 320/938), Abu Nasr al-Sarraj (d. 378/988), al-Sulaml, and al-Qushayrl, for 
whom the muhaddathun were among the highest saints. 200 Al-BunT’s message to his readers in this 
hierarchy of approaches to the Qur an is clear: the techniques of tafslr are sufficient for the common 
denominator of the ummah, with the allegories of taml being a step above. But the true science of the 
saints, the key to communication with God’s angels and the authority deriving from it, is none other 
than the science of letters. 

Al-BunI’s elitism with regard to different modes of understanding of God’s word runs 
throughout his works, though one more important example will suffice. In the introduction to ’Alam al- 
huda, al-Bunl distances the topics of his inquiry from grammatico-lexicological approaches to 
understanding the names of God. The latter areas of inquiry he describes as having been exhausted by 
previous thinkers, and as producing meanings suitable only to the spiritual and intellectual aptitude of 
the commonalty of Muslims, rather than to the potentials of the spiritual elite to which his own works 
were addressed. The understanding of the names al-Bunl promises is one that reveals their roles both 
as structural elements of the cosmos as God created and maintains it, and as a means through which 
the Sufi adept could ascend toward the godhead: 

b y ijjb. p jvbij hryl y y 3) c^jSjdl 3 '^ \ 
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only hear and not see them. The process by which prophets received divine communications was called wahy 
(‘prophecy’), while the Imams were the recipients of ilham (‘inspiration’), and thus were sometimes called al- 
mulham (‘he who is divinely inspired’). Etan Kohlberg, “The Term ‘muhaddath’ in Twelver Shfism,” in Studia 
Orientalia memoriae D.H. Baneth dedicata (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1979), 40 ff; cf. Wilferd Madelung, “‘Abd Allah Ibn 
‘Abbas and Shfite Law,” in Law, Christianity and Modernism in Islamic Society: Proceedings of the Eighteenth Congress of 
the Union Europeenne Des Arabisants et Islamisants Held at the Katholieke Universiteit Leuven (September 3-September 9, 
1996), ed. Urbain Vermeulen and J. M. F. van. Reeth, Orientalia Lovaniensia Analecta 86 (Leuven: Peeters, 1998), 14. 
As Mohammad Amir-Moezzi notes, the notion of al-tahdlth (‘speaking to someone’) sometimes also was paired 
with that of al-tafhTm (‘making someone understand’), such that they also were called al-mufahham (‘he who 
recieves understanding, i.e. from heaven’); The Divine Guide in Early Shiism, 70. 

200 Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulaml, “Manahij al-arifin: A Treatise on Sufism by Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulaml,” ed. 
Etan Kohlberg, Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 1 (1979): 22. 
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I conceived of this book as a clarification of the path and a means to weigh 
spiritual realization, intending thereby neither a longwinded exposition nor an 
expansion on [matters of] etymological derivation, lexical investigation, or 
syntactic configuration, for those who have gone before from among the 
teachers of religion and the great multitude have discoursed on such things, 
and have filled the ears with [such topics as] the Arabic language and 
grammatical structures, sufficing in that as to make reiteration superfluous, 
since there is naught to add to the investigation. I desire nothing but pure 
spiritual realization in endeavoring on the straight path, thus the best 
discourse is that which condenses, elevates, clarifies, and provides guidance. 
There is no other goal in explicating the names of God the Highest except in 
aiding the servant [sciL the Muslim] in self-transformation [takhalluq 201 ] by 
means of them [sciL the divine names] and revelation of the meanings of the 
names and attributes to the extent apportioned to him. For if someone’s share 
in the names of God the Highest is merely hearing the utterance, 
comprehending the lexical meaning, and taking to heart dogmatic belief, then 
that is a diminishment of what God intended and a blinding of the heart and 
thought. For hearing the utterance is a function of the auditory faculty, by 
which we perceive sounds, and this is a level [of understanding] the beasts 
share with him [sc/l. the Muslim], And his comprehension with regard to 
language requires nothing but a grasp of the speech of the Arabs, and this is a 
level the litterateur, the grammarian, and even the bedouin shares with him. 
And as for dogmatic belief, it is nothing but trusting something to be true, and 
this is the level of the vulgar commonalty, even of children. But as for the 
[hidden] reality that the great masters of realization have discovered through 
the unveiling of their [sciL the divine names] secrets through various 
operations and the witnessing of their lights in the realities of the final 
outcome, they [the names/lights] have ordered their [the masters] innermost 


201 The concept of takhalluq is addressed in chapter three. 
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beings and illuminated their thinking such that their stature in the supernal 
Malakut has become great. God the Highest said, ‘And to Allah belong the best 
names, so invoke Him by them. And leave those who practice deviation 
concerning His names’. 202 The messenger of God (God’s blessings and peace be 
upon him) said, God has ninety-nine names, and one who enumerates them [i.e. 
recites them all] shall enter Paradise. For they [sci/. the divine names] are veils 
between God and the servant, and [they are] the stations and planes of the 
primordial efflux of God’s mercy and subsequent benevolence, such that the 
aspirant toward God the Highest will find a station among the names and 
ascend via the reality of its reality. As the pious ancestors (may God be pleased 
with them) said, The paths to God are manifold; and, Were it not for the 
onomastic veils, God’s august splendors would burn up whatever His sight fell 
upon in His Creation. 203 


Here, then, we see that al-Bunl positions the science of letters and names as a praxis that altogether 
transcends the semantic meanings of the Qur an, revealing the holy text as a kind of mediatory 
instrument for interacting with the invisible worlds that join material reality to the godhead. Access to 
such mysteries of the Qur an, it is implied, is available only to the spiritual elite. 


2.1.2 Al-Bunl and ‘the esoteric tradition’ 

This radical understanding of the Qur an, the names of God, and the letters was largely new to 
the Sufism of Ayyubid Egypt. Novelty in religious matters, often perceived as ‘unwarranted innovation’ 

(bidah madhmumah ), was generally perceived as a negative phenomenon, and an important aspect of al- 
BunT’s teachings was his moves to frame the science as unimpeachably authentic to Islam while at the 
same time casting its unfamiliarity in a positive light. He does this—almost certainly in keeping with 
the Western Sufi discourses in which he had been initiated—by portraying it as body of secret teachings 
originating with the prophets and the first generations of Muslims, one that Muhammad passed on 
only to the elect of the Muslim community. 


202 Q 7:180. The verse in full: “And to Allah belong the best names, so invoke Him by them. And leave those who 
practice deviation concerning His names. They will be recompensed [i.e. punished] for what they have been 
doing.” 

203 Stileymaniye MS Hamidiye 260.1 (AH), fol. 2 a , in. 21-fol. 2 b , in. 18. 
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Near the beginning of Lataifal-ishdrdt, al-Bunl adduces a series of prophetic hadlths and reports 
of other seminal figures in Islamic myth and early history, including: the first man and prophet Adam; 
the fourth of the rightly-guided caliphs and first Shtite Imam ‘All b. Abl Talib (d. 40/661); ‘All’s martyred 
son (and the Prophet’s grandson) al-Husayn (d. 61/680); the early convert Abu Dharr al-Ghifarl (jundub 
b. Junadah b. Sufyan, d. 32/652-3); the man remembered as the greatest scholar of the early Muslim 
community, ‘Abd Allah ibn 'Abbas (d. 68/686-8); and others. As arranged by al-Bunl, these logia suggest 
the existence of an ‘esoteric tradition’ of secret teachings regarding the science of letters, one rooted in 
the divinely-inspired knowledge of the long line of prophets from Adam to Muhammad, transmitted 
from Muhammad by ‘All b. Abl Talib through some number of his sons, the Shl'ite Imam s, and passing 
into the guardianship of the Sufi tradition. Taken together they comprise an apologetic account of the 
origins of the science of letters that validates lettrism as an ancient, sanctified, and powerful means of 
engaging with divine revelation, while also announcing and justifying the secrecy surrounding the 
science. 

Al-BunT’s positioning of the science of letters as a secret body or form of knowledge passed 
down from the prophets commences with a dialog about Adam between Muhammad and the 
Companion Abu Dharr al-Ghifarl, the latter having been remembered as one of the earliest converts to 
Islam and revered by many Sufi thinkers as a proto-Sufi on account of his reputation for asceticism and 
humility 204 : 
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204 Knysh, Islamic Mysticism, 5. For some examples of Sufi praise for Abu Dharr, see Abu al-Qasim al-Qushayri, Al- 
Qushayris Epistle on Sufism, trans. Alexander Knysh, Great Books of Islamic Civilization (Reading: Garnet, 2007), 166, 
208, 255. 
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Abu Dharr al-Ghifarl narrated: I questioned the Prophet of God (God’s blessings 
and peace be upon him), saying, 0 Prophet of God, every messenger-prophet, 
with what was he sent? He [scil. Muhammad] said, A revealed book. I said, 0 
Prophet of God, which book did God reveal to Adam? He said, The Book of the 
Alphabet. I said, Which Book of the Alphabet, o Prophet of God? He said, Alif, 
ba, ta, thajim, et cetera. I said, 0 Prophet of God, how many letters [are there]? 
He said, Twenty-nine. I said, 0 Prophet of God, I counted twenty-eight letters. 
Then the Prophet (God’s blessings and peace be upon him) became so angry 
that his eyes grew red, and he said, 0 Abu Dharr, by the One who sent me as a 
prophet with the truth, God revealed to Adam exactly twenty-nine letters. And 
I said, 0 Prophet of God, is it not so that alif and lam are among them? And he 
(peace be upon him) said, Lam-alif is a single letter. God revealed it to Adam on 
a single sheet [or scroll] with seventy-thousand angels. Anyone who denies lam- 
alif disbelieves what God revealed to me. He who does not admit that lam-alif is 
among the letters, he is bereft of me and I of him. He who does not believe in 
there being twenty-nine letters will never leave the hellfire. For it was as if He 
said, 0 Muhammad, these letters are that book that I revealed to your father, 
Adam. 205 


That the book revealed to Adam was this “Book of the Alphabet” ( kitab al-mujam) establishes 
the letters of the Arabic alphabet as the primordial instruments of revelation and the foundations of 
human knowledge. A prefiguration of the Qur an given to the final prophet, the first prophet’s book is 
that by which communication with the divine is made fundamentally possible. The implication that 
Adam’s book, whether a vision or a physical object, was sufficiently concrete as to have had one sheet 
or scroll ( sahlfah ) per letter hints that the letters themselves bridge the metaphysical and material 
worlds. In this way the hadith (the provenance of which is unknown 206 ) foreshadows the emanational 


205 BnF MS arabe 2658 (Li), fol. 3 a , In. 7-fol. 3 b , In. 5 

206 1 have been unable to locate this hadith in any earlier sources. Its origin is a question of some signifigance even 
beyond its place in al-BunFs writings, insofar as the same hadith, or one closely related to it, played a major role in 
the thought of Fadl Allah AstarabadT, the Persian mystic and founder of the Huruflyah sect who was executed as a 
heretic around the turn of the 9 th / 15 th century; see Shahzad Bashir, Fazlallah Astarabadi and the Hurufis (Oxford: 
Oneworld, 2005), 69 ff. The possibility that Fadl Allah came upon it in al-Bunl’s writings must be considered, as al- 
BunT seems likely to have been among his sources given their shared concern with the spiritual meanings and 
powers of the letters. 
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anthropogony/cosmology al-Bunl presents slightly later in Lataifal-isharat— discussed in the following 
chapter—wherein the letters are sown into the constitution ( jibillah ) of Adam at each stage of his 
creation. As for the dispute over the number of letters in the Arabic alphabet, this was an old debate 
already in al-Bunl’s time, and the seemingly counterintuitive position taken in this anecdote by 
Muhammad (and God) that lam-alif is itself a letter—and thus is the twenty-ninth letter of the 
alphabet—also was endorsed by early Sufi masters such as al-Hallaj and al-Sulaml. 207 Aside from 
establishing al-Bunl’s position on that matter, the debate here between Abu Dharr and Muhammad also 
introduces/reinforces a number of themes that run throughout al-Bunl’s writings. One of these is that 
the written word conveys secrets unknowable through spoken and heard language, such as that la is a 
single letter rather than two letters, a distinction meaningful only on the page or in the mind of 
someone literate. Another is that divinely-inspired knowledge is superior to that garnered through 
normal human cognition and reason, i.e. Muhammad’s prophetic knowledge of lam-alif as the twenty- 
ninth letters versus Abu Dharr’s normal perception that there are only twenty-eight. And another is 
that of connections between the letters of the alphabet and the angels, an indication of the letters’ role 
in the created worlds as instruments of God’s will, and a notion concordant with the aforementioned 
assertion that the muhaddathun, who communicate with angels, are masters of the science. 

The subject of the need to guard the secrets of the letters is introduced shortly after the Abu 
Dharr hadlth. This is presented along lines roughly similar to those of ibn al-‘Arabl’s call for discretion 
in communicating the operative spiritual sciences. First it is asserted that the nature of lettrist 
teachings is such that they cannot be fully comprehended except by those possessed of an advanced 
spiritual state. However, al-Bunl implies that this alone does not protect these secrets from misuse, and 
that they must be guarded from al-ammah (the common people), for if disclosed they would lead to 
fitnah (social disunion) and the destruction of the community. The testimony of the third Shtite Imam, 

207 Gerhard Bowering offers a synopsis of the debates over the number of letters in the alphabet as reviewed by al- 
SulamT, with a detailed recounting of the views on the matter al-SulamT attributes to al-Hallaj, in “Sulamfs 
Treatise on the Science of Letters (' Ilm al-huruf),” in In the Shadow of Arabic: The Centrality of Language to Arabic 
Culture, Studies Presented to Ramzi Baalbaki on the Occasion of His Sixtieth Birthday, ed. Bilal Orfali, 2012, 349, 352 ff. 
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grandson of the Prophet, and martyr of Karbala al-Husayn b. ‘All b. Abl Talib, who was himself, in death, 
an emblem of the tragic consequences of Muslim disunion, is called upon first. Al-Husayn’s testimony is 
followed by a hadlth on the authority of the Companion and prototypical Muslim scholar and exegete 
ibn 'Abbas which legitimizes on a general level the notion that certain of Muhammad’s teachings that 
might exceed the intellectual capacities of most Muslims were kept out of widespread circulation: 
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Know that the science of letters is among the most sublime of the sciences of 
the accomplished adepts. Such is what reaches us on the authority of al-Husayn 
(peace be upon him), [who said] that a man asked him about the meaning of 
kaf-ha-ya-ayn-sad. 208 He [sell al-Husayn] said, if I explained it to you then you 
would walk on water, except that, due to its mysteries, it would be 
incomprehensible to one who lacks understandings illuminated by the light of 
enlightenment and the guidance of the lamp of certainty. For if the secrets of 
God the Highest were made plain to the common people it would be the cause 
of their disunion and destruction. It is like when ibn ‘Abbas (may God be 
pleased with him) asked the Prophet (God’s blessings and peace be upon him), 

0 Prophet of God, shall I transmit everything which I have heard? He 
[Muhammad] replied, Yes, except for transmitting a report that will not suit 
the minds of the people, for such a report will cause disunion among some of 
them. 209 


The preternatural power and potential danger of the science of letters having been asserted, al- 
Bunl then clarifies that divine assistance ( tawflq ) is required if its secrets are to be comprehended, a 
beneficence granted only to God’s pure elect (khawass asfiya Allah). While the difficulty for all but the 
elect of understanding these secrets is emphasized by reference to their origins in the hidden planes of 
the creation (the Malakut and Jabarut), the obligation of initiated actors to protect them from disclosure 


208 Quran 19:1. 

209 BnF MS arabe 2658 (Li), fol. 4 a , In. 14-fol. 4 b , In. 6. 
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is declared once again. The alterity of these secret teachings in relation to the norms of the Muslim 
community, and the gravity of the upheaval they might trigger if disclosed, are then hinted at through 
a statement attributed to ‘All b. Abl Talib, who declares that he himself would be shunned as a liar and a 
transgressor of the community’s moral sensibilities ( fasiq ) were he to share Muhammad’s teachings in 
toto, even with an audience of a hundred of its ‘best’ (i.e. the most learned and morally upright) 
members: 
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0 my brother, know that the secrets will not be perceived except through the 
mediation of God the Highest, and that he who hears them will not be secure in 
them unless he is among God’s pure elect. For the veils of earthliness have 
obscured the visionary rays that make apparent the wonders of the things 
pertaining to the Malakut and the subtleties of the things occulted in the 
Jabarut. Guarded are the places of the divine gnoseis and effaced are the traces 
of the paths of the holy mysteries. When the realities are heard it is as if they 
are shouted from a distant place or from behind an iron curtain, and this is the 
cause of the concealment of the secrets and the effacement of the traces. It is 
like that which has reached us about ‘All b. Abl Talib (may God be pleased with 
him), that he [‘All] said, if I gathered a hundred people from among the best of 
you, and from morning to evening transmitted to you what I have heard from 
the mouth of Abu Qasim [sciL Muhammad] (peace be upon him), you would all 
flee from me, saying: Verily ‘All is among the most egregious of liars and the 
most iniquitous of sinners. 210 


Finally, then, the implication is that only the best of the best, the elite of the elite, are worthy of the 
knowledge passed down through this esoteric tradition. 

Al-BunT’s references to such central figures of ShTism as ‘All and al-Husayn should not lead one 
to the conclusion that he was a ShTite, though one mid-twentieth century researcher did hold this 


210 Ibid., fol. 4b, in. 6-fol. 5a, in. 1. 
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view. 211 As noted previously, al-Bunl almost certainly was a Malik! Sunnite. Rather, the notion that the 
members of the ahl al-bayt were the inheritors and transmitters of a body of arcane and powerful 
knowledge passed down from the prophets but kept back from the general mass of Muslims was a not- 
uncommon theme in Sufi writings prior to al-Bunl. 212 ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Bistam! (d. 858/1454), perhaps 
al-Bunl’s most important posthumous reader and interpreter, would later record or invent accounts of 
the various secret sciences imparted to the prophets leading up to Muhammad, as well as detailed 
chains of transmission along which knowledge of the science of letters and names had been 
transmitted from the Prophet Muhammad to the Shtite Imams and thence via numerous Sufi masters 
down to his own day. Al-Bunl’s approach to historicizing the ‘esoteric tradition’ of the science of letters 
was more suggestive than explicit, leaving information to be filled-in, whether in face-to-face 
interactions with his disciples or in the imaginations of readers already immersed in Sufi lore. 


2.1.3 The impact on al-BunTs readers 

What was the impact of these discourses on al-Bunl’s readers? It is of course difficult to 
generalize, but I would argue that those who studied with al-Bunl directly took these claims quite 
seriously, as they were effectively required to do by the conventions of the master-disciple 
relationship. In the sections that follow I explore various types of evidence that suggest that 
transmission of al-Bunl’s works indeed was carried out with discretion throughout the period under 
discussion in this chapter. I think this was the case largely because it required this period of time for 
some—though by no means all—of the tensions generated by the introduction of these Western 


211 Mohamed El-Gawhary, whose 1968 Bonn dissertation was the first book-length treatment of al-Bunl by a 
modern scholar, posited that al-Bunl was a Shiite, apparently on the basis of the Twelver ShiT Imams listed in the 
first chain of teachers attributed to al-Bunl at the end of Shams al-maarifal-kubra, and the listing of that text in a 
modern catalog consisting largely (though not entirely) of Shiite works. El-Gawhary, “Die Gottesnamen,” 14. For 
the isnad in question—which, as discussed in the previous chapter, has nothing to do with claims made by al- 
Bum— see (pseudo) Ahmad al-Bunl, Shams al-ma 'drif al-kubra (Birmingham: Antioch Gate, 2007), 119; also the 
discussion of “Pedigree A” in Witkam, “Gazing at the Sun,” 119. The catalog in question is Agha Buzurg al- 
TihranT’s al-Dhariah ila tasamfal-shiah. 

212 For several examples see Hamid Algar, “Imam Musa Al-Kazim and Sufi Tradition,” Islamic Culture 64, no. 1 
(1990): 1-14. 
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discourses to Egypt to be counterbalanced by a new disposition of powers, one in which followers of 
these ‘new’ doctrines could proclaim themselves more or less openly with less fear of negative 
repercussions, a shift in affairs brought about political elites having sufficiently embraced this school of 
thought as to offer its advocates protection. 


2.2 Esotericist reading communities and al-Bunfs use oftabdld al-'ilm 

I now move to an examination of an important feature of al-Bunl’s texts I consider to shed light 
on practical aspects of his and his early readers’ esotericism, particularly with regard to how he taught 
his texts and expected his followers to engage with them: the intertextual cross-references—‘intertexts’ 
for short—through which connections are drawn between many of his works. They are a feature of al- 
Bunfs texts (and some other esotericist texts) that can be placed under the heading of manipulations of 
the textual economy, insofar as they comprise a formal characteristic of the texts that had important 
implications for how the works were used in the transmission of knowledge, and for the nature of the 
reading communities in which they were read. As we will see, the intertexts at once impeded access to 
al-Bunl’s teachings for actors who might stumble across a lone book and attempt to read it unassisted 
by a teacher, and expanded the texts and meanings made available to those who read al-Bunl’s works as 
a member of an esotericist reading community. 

These ‘intertexts’ have already been mentioned in the previous chapter’s discussion of al-Bunl’s 
bibliography. In the context of this chapter I argue that they should be understood as al-Bunl’s use of 
the esotericist writing strategy of tabdld al-'ilm (‘the dispersion of knowledge’), a technique known from 
earlier and contemporary esotericist corpora and works. I reason that this strategy not only reflected 
the esotericist nature of al-Bunl’s project as he conceived of it, but also both grew out of and fostered 
(at least for a time) close communication and interaction among those who engaged with al-Bunl’s 
texts. I begin with a brief introduction to the phenomenon of tabdld al-'ilm in earlier and contemporary 
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bodies of literature, and then proceed to an overview of the web of intertexts connecting al-Bunl’s core 
works. I then move on to a discussion of what al-Bunl’s use of the strategy suggests about how his 
works were taught and otherwise utilized, both by al-Bunl and his immediate disciples and by some of 
his posthumous readers. 


2.2.1 Tabdld al- ! ilm 

The notion of tabdld al-’ilm (‘the dispersion of knowledge’) as an esotericist writing strategy and 
means of manipulating the textual economy seems first to have been articulated explicitly in the large 
corpus of writings attributed to the perhaps-legendary second/eighth-century figure Jabir b. Hayyan. 
These writings were a large collection of alchemical texts that, according to the widely accepted 
hypothesis of Paul Kraus, was produced by a number of Iraqi Shfite (probably Ismallite or quasi- 
Ismailite) intellectuals of the third/ninth and fourth/tenth centuries, 213 though this notion of relatively 
late, multiple authorship has been challenged by Nomanul Haq. 214 At various points in the corpus, ‘Jabir’ 
states that he had acted on the instructions of his master, the sixth Shfite Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq, in 
scattering teachings on various elements of‘the great work’, i.e. the supreme goal of alchemy, 
throughout different texts of the corpus, such that a ‘vulgar’ reader happening upon a stray volume 
would be prevented from understanding them, and even a dedicated student would be able to acquire 
the knowledge in question only through intensive effort and thoroughgoing familiarity with the corpus 
as a whole. 215 Readers of Jabir are reminded repeatedly within the texts of the need to seek additional 
information. In some cases readers are told only that a matter is explained “in another book” in the 

213 Paul Kraus, Contributions a I’histoire des idees scientifiques dans I’Islam: Volume I, Le corpus d'ecritsjabiriens (Cairo: 
Imprimerie de l’Institut Frangais d’archeologie orientale, 1943), xvii-lxv. 

214 Nomanul Haq, Names, Natures, and Things: The Alchemist Jabir Ibn Hayyan and His Kitab Al-Ahjar (Dordrecht: Kluwer 
Academic Publishers, 1994), 8-29. 

215 Kraus, Contributions, Vo 1.1, xxvii-xxxiii; Jabir b. Hayyan, Dix Trades d’alchimie: Les dixpremiers Trade's du Livre des 
Soixante-dix, ed. and trans. Pierre Lory (Paris: Sindbad, 1983), 53, 242 ff; Haq, Names, Natures, and Things, 6-7,14. 
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corpus and in others they are referred to a specific title therein. 216 On occasion readers are even 
instructed to master certain works in a particular order so as to properly piece certain teachings 
together. 217 Thus the technique has a didactic purpose even as it serves to discourage, as Lory puts it, 
“the greedy [i.e. those seeking only to make gold], charlatans, and the merely curious.” 218 Kraus and 
Lory, in line with their shared view that the Jabir ian texts were written by multiple authors over a 
considerable period of time, further proposed that the technique also was used to generate the illusion 
of unitary authorship and ideational consistency across the vast corpus. 219 

That al-Bunl likely was familiar with the practice is supported by the fact that some of his 
contemporaries and fellow emigres from the West also employed tabdld al-’ilm in their writings. 220 David 
Bakan has noted Maimonides’ (d. 600-601/1204) explicit utilization of it in Guide for the Perplexed, 
proposing that the great Cordovan cum Cairene Jewish thinker may have adopted it from Ismallite 
texts mentioned in that work, possibly ones from the collection of books once owned by the last 
Fatimid caliph, al-'Adil, which Salah al-DIn b. Ayyub had transferred to his vizier al-Fadil, whose 
physician Maimonides was for a time. 221 Arguably most relevant to al-Bunl’s use of the technique is 
that, as James Morris and Sarah Sviri have noted (somewhat indirectly), it also features in ibn al- 
'ArabT’s writings. For example, as Morris points out, in the conclusion to al-Futuhdt al-makkfyah, the 
great shaykh states in regard to a particularly important and abstruse element of his teachings: 

And as for explicitly stating the credo of the ‘quintessence (of the spiritual 
elite)’, we did not separate it out in particular, because of its profundity and 
difficulty. Instead we have placed it dispersed throughout the chapters of this 

216 For examples of the first second types, respectively, see Jabir b. Hayyan, Dix Trade's d’alchemie, 102,190. 

217 Haq, Names, Natures, and Things, 7, 36 n43. 

218 Jabir b. Hayyan, Dix Trade's d’alchemie, 242. 

219 Kraus, Contributions, Vol. I, op. cit.; Jabir b. Hayyan, Dix Traites d’alchemie, 243. For Haq’s rebuttal of this notion 
see Names, Natures, and Things, 14. 

220 Kraus, Contributions, Vol. I, xxxi. 

221 David Bakan, Maimonides’ Cure of Souls: Medieval Precursor of Psychoanalysis (Albany: SUNY Press, 2009), 76-77. 
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book, in full detail and clearly explained, but... separated and scattered, so 
whomever God grants its understanding will recognize it and distinguish it 
from the rest. 222 


Ibn al-'Arabl’s use of the technique arguably was not limited to al-Futuhat al-makkiyah, but rather 
extended between his works as well. In an article on the immense power attributed to language in Sufi 
thought, Sviri observes that ibn al-'Arabl’s “bold, often daring, thoughts concerning language, letter 
mysticism and the creative power of speech are dispersed in many of his works,” such that 
“occasionally they seem to have been scattered haphazardly, as it were, without any obvious context, 
almost as though their author wished to play them down, or even make them inconspicuous, especially 
when they could be understood as related to magical acts.” 223 Al-shaykh al-akbar also sometimes 
employed explicit cross-references to others of his own works, much like those in al-Bum’s works 
described below. 224 


2.2.2 The intertexts in al-Bunfs works 

The main phenomenon that I identify as tabdid al-'ilm in al-Bunl’s corpus is the apparatus of 
intertexts binding together his core works: Shams al-maarif Hidayat al-qasidm, Mawaqif al-ghayat,‘Alam 
al-huda, and Lataifal-ishdrdt. Similar to many of the references between works in the Jabirian corpus, 
these are instances in which the reader is told that a given matter is elaborated upon in the other work. 
There are fourty in total. The great majority of intertexts refer back and forth among the 
aforementioned five works, with a two exceptions in Lataifal-ishdrdt of works mentioned nowhere else, 
as indicated below (see Table 4 for a summary of this information): 


222 Quoted and translated in James Morris, “ibn Arabi’s ‘Esotericism’: The Problem of Spiritual Authority,” Studia 
Islamica 71 (1990): 42. 

223 Sara Sviri, “KUN — the Existence-Bestowing Word in Islamic Mysticism: A Survey of Texts on the Creative 
Power of Language,” in The Poetics of Grammar and the Metaphysics of Sound and Sign (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 49-50. 

224 For one compilation of such cross-references in ibn al-'Arabl’s works, see Yahia, Histoire et classification, 55-56. 
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• Hidayat al-qasidin references Shams al-maarif o nee. 

• Mawaqif al-ghayat refers to Shams al-maarif three times, to Hidayat al-qdsidin twice, and to 
’Alam al-huda once. 

• Alam al-huda refers to Shams al-maarif eight times, Hidayat al-qasidin once, Mawaqif al-ghayat 
five times, and Lataifal-isharat twice. 

• Lataifal-isharat refers to Shams al-maarif seven times, and to Alam al-huda eight times. It 
also includes a single references to two works apparently by al-Bunl of which there is no 
other mention in al-Bunl’s texts that I am aware of, one entitled Asrar al-adwar wa-tashkll al- 
anwarfiasrar al-haqaiq al-kinamyah wa-al-asrar al-nabawiyah and the other Mawaqlt al-basair 
wa-lataif al-sarair . To the best of my knowledge no copy of either work survives. 


A few examples will suffice to demonstrate the main features of the intertexts and some different ways 
that al-Bunl used them to direct readers and relate his works to one another. 

In the chapter on God’s name ‘al-Samad’ (the Eternal) in Alam al-huda, in the subchapter on 
spiritual practices for “drawing closer to God the Highest by means of this name” ( al-taqarrub ila Allah 
taalla bi-hadha al-ism ), al-Bunl notes that one approaches God through this name not by dhikr of the 
name itself, but rather through continuous dhikr of the name ‘Allah’ (which he also refers to here as ism 
al-dhat, ‘the name of the Quiddity [of God]’) during a meditative ‘vigil’ ( khalwah ). This has the effect of 
harnessing the qualities of ceaseless effort ( al-samadiyah ) and steadfastness ( sumud ) inherent to the 
name. Al-Bunl evokes a handful of famous Sufis who are said have attained great spiritual heights 
through continuous dhikr of the name Allah, thus reinforcing the aforementioned notion that the 
science of letters and names is indeed the science of the saints. He refers the reader to Mawaqif al-ghayat 
and Shams al-maarif where, he says, the ‘lesser’ and ‘greater’ forms of this practice are discussed: 
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As for him who would draw closer to God in his vigil by means of this name [al- 
Samad], his dhikr will be the name ‘Allah’ the Highest, and the motions and 
stillnesses in which he perseveres will be toward God [Allah] the Highest, 
because ceaseless effort is an attribute of the eternal Quiddity and the name 
‘the name of the Quiddity ’ [ ism al-dhat ] is eternal. He will be steadfast in his 
inner and outer [behavior] and in the dhikr of the name of the Quiddity, for it 
[scil. the dhikr] is not realized except that the secret of steadfastness [sumud] is 
inherent to it. The mysteries of the Jabarut and realities of the Malakut have 
been unveiled to those who undertake vigils by means of this name, as 
witnessed to a great degree by Sahl b. Abd Allah al-Tustarl, Dhu al-Nun al- 
Misrl, Abu Yazld al-Bistaml, and many others of that school (may God be 
pleased with them). There are those well-versed and not well-versed [in such 
practices], and we have explained the method of the lesser practices in our 
book Mawaqif al-ghay at fi asrar al-riyadat, and of the greater practices in Shams al¬ 
ma arifwa-lata if al-awarif. God is the inspirer of that which is correct. 225 


In another example, in Mawaqif al-ghayat— a work which, as the above quote suggests, is largely 
dedicated to ‘vigil’ ( khalwah ) practices—al-Bunl, in a discussion of obstructive ‘veils’ a practitioner of 
such retreats may face, declares that elaboration on a certain point regarding this phenomenon would 
entail too lengthy a digression. He thus urges the reader to consult a detailed discussion of the matter 
in Hidayat al-qasidm: 
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The third veil appears to him (scil. the practitioner) as Satanic phantasms. Their 
reality is not grounded in knowledge or spiritual ‘unveiling’, for they are an 
insinuation by the devil on account of the vigil. One who experiences this 
should perform a major ablution and recite [i.e. as a dhikr] ‘0 He who has 
power’, and verily it will depart from him. He shall not grasp at these 
manifestations, for they are numerous stray thoughts, but let him weigh what 
he receives on the scales of the shaykh he follows, if we were to explain this 


225 Stileymaniye MS Hamidiye 260.1 (AH), fol. 17 b , In. 20-fol. 18 a , In. 7. 
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[matter] in detail we would stray from the sweetness of brevity into the 
heaviness of lengthiness, for we have addressed this [topic] in depth with 
regard to the realities of advancement through the [spiritual] stations, along 
with an enumeration of the stages of receiving different theophanies, in our 
book entitled Hidayat al-qasidin wa-nihayat al-wdsilm. You shall ponder it there, 
God willing. 226 


While in most of the intertexts the reader is referred somewhat generally to another work, in a 
minority of instances the reader is directed to a particular section of the other text. In Lataifal-isharat 
for example, in a discussion of a talisman that draws upon God’s name ‘al-Da im’ (the Permanent), the 
letter dal, and the divine qualities of mercy and generosity linked with the planet Jupiter, he refers the 
reader to the chapters in 'Alam al-huda on God’s names al-Da im and al-Rahman (the Merciful): 
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He who writes the shape of dal on a piece of white silk thirty-five times while 
the Moon is in Cancer and aligned favorably with Jupiter, and places it in his 
signet-ring during that time and wears it while in a state of ritual purity, 
fasting, and continuous internal quietude, God will make lasting for him the 
state of grace he is in, and support him in every external undertaking. And God 
will extend His sustenance generously to one who multiplies [i.e. performs 
dhikr of] His name al-Da im if he has that [talisman] with him. We have 
explained it [sciL God’s generosity] extensively regarding His name al-Da’im and 
the dal in al-hamd [i.e. in the phrase al-hamd li-llah] in our book ‘ Alam al-huda wa- 
asrar al-ihtida ftfahm suluk mana asma Allah al-husna, and its esoteric meaning 
in [the chapter] on His name al-Rahman (Most High). 227 


It should be noted, however, that the apparent specificity of this reference is somewhat 
misleading, as the themes in question (the name ‘al-Da im’ and the dal in al-hamd li-llah ) are discussed at 
several points throughout ‘ Alam al-huda, and not solely in the mentioned chapters. Indeed, the topics 


226 Suleymaniye MS Ayasofya 2160.2 ( MGh ), fol. 48 b . In. 5-49 a , In. 1. 

227 BnF MS arabe 2658 (Li), fol. 76 a , Ins. 1-10. 
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that many of the intertexts promise to clarify are themselves diffused throughout the works indicated, 
such that the intertexts most often are less references to clearly delineated points in the other texts 
than puzzles for the reader to deduce with time and effort. Much as in the Jabirian corpus, then, the 
function of the intertexts is obfuscational toward casual readers of a single volume, while encouraging 
dedicated ones to seek out answers in his other works. 


2.2.3 Implications of the intertexts regarding al-Bums composition and revision practices 

The intertexts have implications with regard to the order in which these works were 
composed, stemming from the fact that the great majority of the intertexts are in Lataifal-ishardt and 
'Alam al-huda. These are the two works that, as mentioned previously and discussed in detail in the 
following section, can definitively be said to have been composed and auditioned in Cairo in 621- 
622/1224-1225. They are also the only two works which we have in copies that claim to be ‘descended’ 
from auditioned copies of the works. Assuming that we can take this to mean that the texts preserved 
in these copies are faithful reproductions of the texts that were auditioned—which certainly is one of 
the things that audition certificates were meant to vouchsafe—then the other three works, Shams al¬ 
ma arif, Hidayat al-qasidm, and Mawaqifal-ghayat, must have been composed prior to these two in order 
for intertexts referring to them to be present. This in turn would indicate that the reference to ‘Alam al- 
huda in Mawaqifal-ghayat was added at some point after 'Alam al-huda was composed. This is the basis of 
my working assumption that Alam al-huda and Lataifal-ishardt were the last of these five works to be 
composed. Furthermore, I would proffer the hypothesis that all of the intertexts were added around the 
time that Alam al-huda and Lataifal-ishardt were composed, including those between the earlier three 
works. This is to say that, if my suspicion is correct, it was in Cairo that al-Bunl put the entirety of this 
apparatus of intertexts in place, a move that likely evolved from the way he taught these texts. 
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2.2A Rhetorical and social-practical effects of the intertexts 

While al-Bunl composed no single magnum opus on the scale of ibn al-'Arabl’s Futuhat al- 
makkiyah, the intertexts have the effect of binding al-Bunl’s core works together into a sort of organon 
of his teachings on Sufism and the science of letters and names, framing the science not as a subject 
auxiliary to religious pursuits, but as one integral to Sufism itself as the royal road of Islamic devotion. 
As discussed previously, these works variously address an overview of the Sufi path as a process of 
accomplishments (Hidayat al-qasidm ), ‘standard’ Sufi spiritual practices such as dhikr and khalwah 
(Mawaqif al-ghayat ), the comprehension and utilization of the divine names as the means of ascending 
the ladder of being toward God (Alam al-huda), and contemplative and operative understandings of the 
letters and of talismans ( Lataifal-isharat ). By linking these works together, the intertexts point to the 
integrated nature of these ideas and practices as al-Bunl conceived of them. Simultaneously, however, 
specific topics were distributed to different works. For example, the most explicitly astrological and 
talismanic materials are limited primarily to Lataifal-isharat, while other texts would have seemed, at 
least on casual perusal, to be more typical expressions of Sufi piety. This may have been a useful state of 
affairs where suspicions of irreligion arose or where there were concerns about the gradual 
introduction of students to different types of materials. 

As noted above, I suspect that the intertexts were included for the benefit of al-Bunl’s Cairene 
disciples, and that they were products of al-Bunl’s methods of teaching his texts in person. This is not 
to say, however, that the intertexts were meant to obviate the need for a master to guide readers 
through this maze of texts. As Morris has observed regarding the dispersion of knowledge in ibn al- 
‘ArabT’s Futuhat, a living teacher was an almost absolute necessity for fully comprehending works such 
as these: “[it was a] fundamental fact that a text like the Futuhat— as with virtually all the Islamic 
esoteric traditions—was always meant to be read primarily in the company of a master, with the 
guidance of the oral commentary and taking into account the specific capacities of each student.” 228 The 

228 Morris, “ibn Arabi’s ‘Esotericism,’” 43. Morris’ emphasis. 
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contents of this oral component no doubt included guidance with regard to the written texts, but also 
additional instruction not contained in the texts. This certainly included matters of embodied practice, 
e.g. dhikr techniques, but perhaps also such matters as mathematical operations that underlay the 
designs of some cryptogrammatic talismans ( wafq , pi. awfaq). The section of ibn al-'Arabl’s Kitab al-mim 
wa-al-waw wa-al-nun discussed in the introduction to this chapter suggests that ibn al-'Arabl regarded 
operative elements of the science of letters as belonging to this sphere of strictly oral instruction, but 
the fact that al-Bunl included in his texts some degree of instruction in operative lettrism and related 
spiritual practices should not be taken to imply that the written instructions were meant to be 
sufficient for mastering the science. Indeed, as discussed in the following chapter, al-Bunl regularly 
reinforces the need for a master in learning matters of Sufi practice. 

Finally, I would argue that the difficulty of obtaining copies of al-Bunl’s works during the 
germinal period reinforced the social-practical impact of the intertexts, as well as an aura of mystery 
surrounding the texts. A lone reader in possession of a single work who desired to follow the lead of an 
intertext would have been hard-pressed to do so unless he could find some point of entry into one of 
the reading communities in which they circulated, much as he would need to do in order to find a 
qualified master with whom to read these works. Of course, al-Bunl’s use of tabdld al-’ilm was only one 
practice he employed in efforts manipulate the relationship of his written works to the textual 
economy of Ayyubid Egypt, and the transmission practices discussed in the following section should be 
understood as having been utilized in conjunction with this composition practice toward the goal of 
limiting distribution of his teachings to those he most likely would have considered worthy of them. 


2.3 Al-BunTs composition and transmission practices 

Al-BunT’s practices for promulgating his works are a topic of obvious interest for examining 
how and by whom he expected them to be read, and insofar as his disciples might be expected to have 
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imitated them in further transmitting his works. There is a small but rich body of evidence that testifies 
to this matter: an extraordinary cluster of mutually reinforcing paratexts offers glimpses of al-Bunl 
composing and transmitting his works 'Alam al-huda and Lataifal-isharat. As these paratexts tell us, 
these processes took place between the first part of Dhu al-Qa‘dah of 621 (mid-to-late November, 1224) 
and the end of Rabt al-awwal of 622 (early April, 1225) at the Qarafah al-Kubra cemetery, Cairo’s great 
‘City of the Dead’, a site then at the edge of Cairo. Taken as a group, these paratexts provide some of the 
only precise, multiply-attested sets of spatiotemporal coordinates for al-Bunl’s embodied career. As 
mentioned previously. 

2.3.1 The composition and transmission paratexts 

In what follows I present each of these paratexts in full. As we will see, none of them are found 
in manuscripts produced during the germinal period. One is an authorial colophon appearing in some 
late eighth/fourteenth-century copies of Alam al-huda. The others are paratexts found in codices of a 
similar age that reproduce or reference paratexts from the germinal-period manuscripts from which 
they were copied. These surviving manuscripts are also the sources of much of the information on the 
non-extant copies of Bunian works mentioned above. Some of these paratexts are relevant to our 
understanding of more than one transmission event and reading community. In this section I focus on 
their relevance to al-Bunl’s own transmission practices, while I discuss certain other information they 
contain later in this chapter and in subsequent ones. 

2.3.1.1 Authorial colophon for ‘Alam al-huda, and notes on al-Bunfs compositional practices 

The first of these paratexts is an authorial colophon for Alam al-huda that is reproduced 
identically in at least three eighth/fourteenth-century copies of that work: Siileymaniye MS Hamidiye 

260.1 (copied in Damascus in 772/1370), Beyazid MS 1377 (copied in 773/1371), and Siileymaniye MS 
Kiliq Ali Pa§a 588 (copied in 792/1390). The text of the statement, which in each case appears 
immediately following the end of the main text and prior to the scribal colophon, is as follows: 
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Abu al-‘Abbas, the author of it [sciL ’Alam al-huda ], may God be pleased with him, 
said: I began it in the first third of Dhu al-Qa‘dah in the year 621 [mid-to-late 
November, 1224] and I finished it on the morning of Monday the seventeenth of 
Dhu al-Hijjah of the same year [the end of December, 1224], That was on the 
outskirts of Misr [sciL greater Cairo] (may God the Highest protect her). God’s 
blessings and peace be upon our master and patron the noble Prophet 
Muhammad, and upon his family and Companions. 229 


As we will see, these dates and whereabouts are corroborated in another paratext discussed 
immediately below; that and other paratexts further specify the location, mentioned here only as “the 
outskirts of Cairo,” as being al-Qarafah al-Kubra cemetery. 

One will note that the period of composition given in the statement is quite brief, and it seems 
unlikely that al-Bunl penned Alam al-huda —his longest work that has survived, averaging more than 
two hundred and twenty folia—in a little over a month. It seems more feasible if common writing 
practices of the period are considered. First, it is quite possible that these dates are reflective only of 
the time during which the fair copy of the work was penned. The work may have been drafted over the 
course of years prior, and in any case likely grew out of al-Bunl’s teaching activities in group settings, 
during which much of the content would have been developed in lectures and perhaps even recorded 
as hypomnemata by al-Bunl or a disciple. Second, it is entirely possible that al-Bunl worked with an 
amanuensis in committing this and other works to paper, ibn al-‘Arabl is known to have used such 
methods, 230 and a work of Abu al-Hasan ‘All al-Haralll, another important Western Sufi and lettrist of 
the period, is recorded as having been created this way in Cairo. This is noted in the opening lines of 
Siileymaniye MS Fatih 3434, a manuscript of his Kitab al-Lamhah ft marifat al-huruf in which it is stated 


229 Siileymaniye MS Hamidiye 260.1 (AH), fol. 239 b , Ins. 16-18; cf. Beyazid MS 1377, fol. 178 b ; Siileymaniye MS Kiliq 
Ali Pa§a 588, fol. 221 a . 

230 Addas, Quest for the Red Sulphur, 128. 
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that the text is based on his lectures over a period of months in 629/1231-32 at the Jami‘ al-‘AtIq in 
Cairo (Misr) which were preserved through the “dictation of his speech and his editing of it [sciL the 
transcript] at the time of dictation.” 231 Indeed, though the subject has not been studied systematically, 
one might suspect that dictation practices were the norm rather than the exception in the composition 
of medieval Sufi works given the emphasis on master-disciple relationships within Sufism. 


2.3.1.2 Collation statements in Siileymaniye MS Re§id efendi 590.1 and 590.2 

The next paratexts bearing on al-Bunl’s months in al-Qarafah come from another copy of ‘Alam 
al-huda, this one in two parts: Siileymaniye MS Re§id efendi 590.1 and 590.2. The authorial colophon 
discussed above is absent from this copy of the work, possibly suggesting a fairly early divergence of 
stemmata and/or lines of transmission. According to the scribal colophon, the set was copied in Cairo by 
one Mahmud Shah b. Sallar b. Dawud al-Afl(?), who completed it on the tenth of Rajab, 798 (April, 1396) 
in Cairo. The most important paratexts from this volume, for our purposes, are two muqabalah 
(‘collation’) statements, one at the end of each part; these are statements recording the text of a codex 
having been checked for accuracy (collated) against another copy. These collations were conducted by 
someone other than the copyist, one Ayyub b. Qutlubak al-Ruml al-Hanafl, only months after the 
copying of the volumes was completed, the first being collated in Shawwal, 798 (July, 1396) and the 
second in Dhu al-Hijjah (September) of the same year. These statements are extraordinary in that, like a 
Russian doll set, they contain a recessed series of paratexts from previous copies of the work. In this 
way they provide information on both the older codex against which the surviving codex was collated 
(a non-extant copy completed in or before Safar of 738/1337, listed at the beginning of this chapter), 
and the yet-older copy against which that intermediate copy was collated and which apparently was 
auditioned in the presence of, and signed by, al-Bunl himself (also listed above). As we will see, the 

231 Siileymaniye MS Fatih 3434 (Kitab al-lamhah flmarifat al-huruf, copied 721/1321), fol. l b , Ins. 1-3. 
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statements convey information on three distinct communities of readers, only two of which are in the 
time period under discussion in this chapter: one was a community around al-Bunl in al-Qarafah, and 
the other an early eighth/fourteenth century Sufi collectivity calling itself the Ikhwan al-safa wa-khullan 
al-wafa (‘the brethren of purity and friends of sincerity’, a quite unsubtle reference to the famous 
community of quasi-Ismallite esotericists of fourth/tenth-century Iraq who went by the same name). 

Below is the collation statement from the end of the first part (Re§id efendi 590.1), which 
appears directly under the scribal colophon (see Figure 2). Note that Ayyub b. Qutlubak, the collator 
and the author of this statement, quotes from a collation statement in the exemplar from which he 
worked. Below I have separated the quote out with paragraph-breaks: 


Alai^ ,_ i xl '' 


AXl~u^ oljjjbklj Sj AX~u 


aid a^-j 




Uj ^]p y .“..Id A^^*xd ^]p p 5 * [yd ^a>[^ 


A^u^jld jW ^ Ajlot Aid aUW dij^lds ^ u.Ajd Aj[yp^ AX 


AX^, 


^JwP j^jlxj Ol&L*d ( J^P Aid A«yOjJbljL A^_AXC^jvd\ 

AjA j ^ ^y 3 —[jdld 


The collation of this volume [ daftar ] from beginning to end was completed from 
a sound copy of the text with a collation note at the end: 

The most insignificant servant of God the Highest Yahya b. Ahmad al-Khallll al- 
ShafiT al-Sufl inscribed it [the codex]. He [sciL Yahya] collated it—against a 
[copy of the] text which had a certificate of audition before the author (may 
God have mercy on him) that carried his [sril. al-BunTs] signature—on the 
fourth of Safar in the year 738 [September, 1337] while he [Yahya] was at a 
gathering of Sufi brothers at al-Khanqah al-Muhsinlyah in Alexandria. [The 
intaha here marks the end of the quote.] 

The collation of this section [i.e. the first part of the set to hand] against the 
aforementioned copy of the text [i.e. that collated by Yahya] was completed 
and finalized at the hand of the weakest servant of God and most needful of His 
mercy and forgiveness Ayyub b. Qutlubak al-Ruml al-Hanafl (may God treat him 
with manifest and hidden kindness) near al-Madrasah al-Suyurghutmushlyah 
in Cairo the [city] protected [by God] (may God the Highest guard her from 
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plagues and preserve her from diseases) on the date of the twelfth of the 
blessed [month] Shawwal of the year 798 [July, 1396]. 232 


To be clear, three copies of ‘Alam al-huda are in play in this statement: l) the one to hand (i.e. 
Re§id efendi 590.1, in which the statement is found), collated at the madrasah of the amir Sarghatmish 
(Suyurghutmush) 233 in Cairo 234 in 798/1396 by Ayyub b. Qutlubak; 2) the copy Ayyub collated his copy 
against, which itself was collated by Yahya b. Ahmad in 738/1337 at al-Khanqah al-Muhsinlyah, an 
institution founded by a governor of Alexandria not very long before, and located outside the walls of 
the city 235 ; and 3) the text Yahya collated that copy against, which contained a sama (audition 
certificate)—a type of paratext discussed in detail below—signed by al-Bunl himself (nuskhah alayha 
sama al-musannifbi-khattihi). 

The second collation statement is at the end of Re§id efendi 590.2, winding sideways and upside 
down along the bottom and right margin of the final folio (see Figures 3 and 4). It repeats much of the 
information from the previous statement, but quotes a different part of the collation statement from 
the codex collated by Yahya b. Ahmad in 738/1337. This quoted statement again mentions the copy 
auditioned before al-Bunl, but goes into more detail about that audition session, though (unfortunately) 
without reproducing the text of the original certificate. The statement is as follows, with a paragraph- 
break denoting the beginning of the statement quoted from the 738/1337 copy: 


232 Siileymaniye MS Re§id efendi 590.1 (AH), fol. 64 b , bottom of page. 

233 This madrasah, completed in 757/1356, still stands and is located adjacent to the Mosque of Ibn Tulun. It is 
number 218 on the Comite list of Cairene historical structures. For a description of the madrasah see Caroline 
Williams, Islamic Monuments in Cairo: The Practical Guide, 2008, 49-50. As for Suyurghutmush/Sarghatmish, there 
was considerable variation in the medieval Arabization of Turkish names, a fact reflected in written sources. For a 
brief discussion of this phenomenon, and specifically of Suyurghutmush, Sarghatmish, and other variants on that 
name, seeJ.M. Rogers, £12, s.v. ‘al- Kahira’. 

234 Given the location of the madrasah (see the fn above), the phrase ‘bi-qahirat Misr’, which I have glossed simply as 
‘Cairo’, obviously does not refer to the old walled city of the Fatimids, but to a somewhat larger area extending at 
least as far south as the Citadel. This can be seen as a step toward the modern habit of referring to the entire 
conurbation as al-Qahirah/Cairo. 

235 This khanqah was built by a governor of Alexandria, Bilik b. ‘Abd Allah al-Muhsim, sometime after he came into 
office in 712/1312. ibn Hajar, Durar, 5:143; Martina Muller-Wiener, Eine Stadtgeschichte Alexandrias von 564/1169 bis in 
die Mitte des 9./l5.Jahrhunderts: Verwaltung und innerstadtsiche Organisationsformen, Islamkundliche Untersuchungen 
Bd. 159 (Berlin: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 1992), 116. 
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^ iw->^Isu 4J^ J-otil Oj*a£ ^j^SCo^A A.'>r’>-^'lj AxijLj^ Q° \j 

o Sy&ljL A.._iu C ^jvai^ A Cl - ■ d' <C«uj_xi.L K-jbj£^\ ^Ijaid J^3^- ^Jdd Adiaij a(«W ^jl)dd 

^ ^jbi j a^s^-\ ^3 ^y° j ^d-d' A yy v— , b&l*l\ Aid 

lJj)I^Co 0-X& ddj^S A^t^ud^ 1 A,3?.o^ dCsW- 

A£j_XX^d*jV^ ^iCS A^..*'^ l; oljjbklj d a ..d \ 0^32^7 *■ ~ddj^ 3 ^ 

J>'~ * '' : '''^3 ddhl\ ^dl^ ^ V (^.. d [g j 3‘. .^»l 1 9" 1^° l^dt 4gf i uXl[g 

jjbllaj (j£j^i\ AS^jdlj l^Xa d^dxld t J^?*)A A^td ^o <rd^iih *9.b—•°_9 \J'~J*^'3 QXXil AX—u 

{^3 AjXJ-^j daxd Aj b_«u^ ^J‘iS** J ^'3 (_£-X^-[ Aj—^J A^dd ^J"° J'~"^' ?*?dd\ ^jXXjV\ 

'^C.*Qo^ ^ aSI^ _X^“ lj_Xw3_«_33 ^jc. *AXj\ o-X j i d '' 


The poor servant of God the Highest Ayyub b. Qutlubak al-Hanafl (may God 
treat him with manifest and hidden kindness), in the presence of the brothers, 
completed to the extent possible the collation and correction of it [sciL this 
volume]. [This was done] in the vicinity of the honored place known as al- 
Madrasah al-Sayflyah al-Suyurghutmushlyah in Cairo the [city] protected [by 
God] (may God the Highest sustain her against diseases) on the seventeenth of 
Dhu al-Hijjah of the year 798 [September, 1396], as he [Ayyub] gave praise and 
prayer. The [copy of the] text against which this [one] was collated has written 
at the end of it: 

This was collated to the extent possible at a gathering of the brothers—the 
Brethren of Purity and Friends of Sincerity—at al-Khanqah al-Muhsinlyah in 
Alexandria. The [copy of the] text it was written from has in it a certificate of 
audition before the author, and his signature. The audition was in sessions [i.e. 
it took place over multiple sessions] the last of which was on the twenty-third 
of Rabt al-Awwal [in the] year 622 [early April, 1225]. The original copy of the 
text [nuskhat al-asl ] that was being transmitted was completed in al-Qarafah al- 
Kubra on the outskirts of Misr on Monday the seventeenth of Dhu al-Hijjah [in 
the] year 621 [the end of December, 1224], and the start of its composition was 
at the beginning of the month Dhu al-Qa‘dah. God bless and grant salvation to 
our master Muhammad, his family, and his companions. 236 


The information in the collation statement reproduced from the 738/1337 copy thus 
corroborates the dates of composition for ’Alam al-huda given in the authorial colophon discussed at the 
beginning of this section, adding the detail that the place “at the outskirts of Misr” where it was 
composed was al-Qarafah al-Kablrah (the latter being a variant on ‘al-Kubra’). It further provides the 

236 Stileymaniye MS Rejid efendi 590.2 (AH), fol. 130 b , bottom and right margin. 
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date of the last of the sessions ( majalis ) at which ’Alam al-huda was auditioned before al-Bunl: the 
twenty-third of Rabt al-Awwal, 622, about three months after al-Bunl completed his composition of the 
work. As we will see, the next paratext to be considered further fleshes out the events of al-Bunl’s 
months in the Cairene cemetery. The n eo-Ikhwan al-safa mentioned in these statements are discussed 
later in this chapter and in the fourth chapter. 

2.3.1.3 Copied audition certificate in BnF MS arabe 2658, further evidence of audition 

This final piece of paratextual evidence relating to al-Bunl’s time at al-Qarafah is found near 
the end of BnF MS arabe 2658, a handsome copy of Lataifal-isharat that, according to the colophon, was 
copied by Muhammad b. Muhammad, imam of al-Jamf al-Yusufl in the Fayyum, and completed at the 
famous al-Azhar mosque in Cairo (al-Qahirah) at the end of Muharram, 809 (July, 1406). Just after the 
explicit and prior to the colophon—under the heading, “Among what was found at the end of this 
book” ( mimma wujida ala akhir hadha al-kitab)— it contains an audition certificate reproduced from the 
exemplar from which the copyist worked (see Figure 5). The copyist takes care to note that: “The text 
of this [certificate] was in a hand not that of the musannif’ (hadha nuskhatuhu bi-ghayr khatt al-musannif). 
Musannif often, though not always, means ‘author’; thus, as George Vajda points out in his notes on this 
manuscript, Muhammad b. Muhammad’s statement indicates a strong possibility that the exemplar 
from which he worked was—aside from this certificate—in the hand of al-Bunl himself. 237 The text of 
the certificate is as follows: 


OijdiVi Oijllai 

dj^ j-bdi ^3 dlibj bid -o^bd 

aJlJu lubj* idbu bid l&b*- jJ&llaj SjruS3i A3bbdiba Ajb—ua A,-JuPa 


237 “Comme le copiste fait remarquer que ce certificat n’est pas de la main de l’auteur, il est probable que le reste 
du manuscrit copie etait autographe”; Vajda, “Notices des manuscrits arabes 2400 a 2759,” sec. on BnF MS arabe 
2658. N.B. that the Bibliotheque nationale de France has made Vajda’s typed and handwritten notes on BnF MSS 
arabes 2-6669 available for downloading on their Gallica website (gallica.bnf.fr). Filled with Vajda’s insights and 
the fruits of his paleographical skills, they are an invaluable resource for working with the collection. 
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The most just and virtuous judge, the ascetic, the judge of the poor ones [i.e. 

Sufis] and support of the pious ones ‘Umar b. Ibrahim al-Raba‘1 and his son 
Ibrahim (may God make them both suitable) heard the book Lataifal-isharatfi 
al-harf[\] al-'ulmyat. That was in the first third of the month Rabf al-awwal of 
the year 622 (mid-March, 1225), at al-Qarafah al-Kablrah on the outskirts of 
Misr (may God protect her). This was the site of its [sciZ. the book’s] 
composition. 238 

Although al-Bunl is not named as having been present at the auditioning of Lata if al-isharat 
documented in the certificate, his participation in the event is implicit in the text by virtue of the very 
exclusion of his name—an assertion that requires some explanation. Audition certificates ( sama , tasmi) 
are formulaic paratextual documents that record performances of a ritual for the transmission of 
written texts in which a work was read aloud either in the presence of the author of the text, or in that 
of a shaykh in a line of transmission from the author. This practice typically was understood to endow 
the ‘listeners’ in attendance with the authority to teach, transmit, and otherwise use the text in 
question, and also to certify the written copy of the text in which the certificate appears as highly 
reliable. As discussed below, it was a vital ‘external’ component of the textual economy of much of the 
medieval Arab-Islamic world, such that inclusion of an audition certificate in a codex—even one copied 
from the exemplar, as is the case with BnF MS arabe 2658, could greatly enhance the value of codex as 
an instrument for the transferal of the authority the work, above and beyond its utility simply as a copy 
of the text. 

The basic formula for an audition certificate is: Sarnia al-kitab a ‘ ala fuldn 1 "fularf" wa-fuldn un The 
verb sami’a takes two objects, one direct and one indirect; the former is the work being auditioned, and 
the latter—that which follows the preposition ‘ala, meaning ‘before’, as in ‘in the presence of—being 
the musmi’, the shaykh presiding over the event. The grammatical subjects of the verb sami’a, of whom 
there must be at least one, though often there are many more, are the listeners who heard the 
performance of the work and were thereby inducted into its chain of transmission. In the audition 
certificate reproduced in BnF MS arabe 2658, the names of two listeners are given, ‘Umar b. Ibrahim al- 
238 BnF MS arabe 2658 ( LI ), fol. 90 a , bottom half of page. 
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Rabat and his son Ibrahim, but the name of the presiding shaykh is elided. Without a presiding shaykh 
the event being recorded would have been meaningless, thus the elision must indicate that his identity 
is obvious: the author of the work being auditioned. 

‘Obvious’ is a relative term of course, and what was obvious to actors of the time may be less so 
to modern readers, but a number of other elements in this and the other paratexts under discussion 
help confirm al-Bunl’s participation in this event. As Vajda suggested, the copyist’s preliminary note 
may indicate that the exemplar in which the certificate originally was inscribed was a holograph, 
which would strongly suggest al-Bunl’s presence at the proceedings. The final line of the certificate 
stating that the Qarafah was also the site of the work’s composition additionally supports the notion 
that al-Bunl presided over the audition there. Not incidentally, the latter is also beneficial in that, in 
combination with a reference within the text of Lataifal-isharat to events in Mecca in 621, 239 we can 
ascertain termini post and ante quern for the composition of that work, i.e. sometime between 621 and its 
auditioning in RabT al-awwal of 622. Most convincing, however, is the confluences of the date and place 
of this audition of Lataifal-isharat with the dates and locations mentioned in the various 'Alam al-huda 
paratexts discussed previously. Those tell us that al-Bunl composed Alam al-huda at the Qarafah 
cemetery between early Dhu al-Qa‘dah and the seventeenth of Dhu al-Hijjah of 621 (between mid-to- 
late November and the end of December, 1224), and that the work was auditioned at al-Qarafah in a 
series of majalis ending on the twenty-third of RabT al-Awwal, 622 (early April, 1225). The audition 
certificate from Lataifal-isharat allows us to conclude that al-Bunl completed that work sometime 
between 621 and RabT al-Awwal of 622, and tells us explicitly that it too was composed at al-Qarafah. 
Furthermore the certificate tells us it was auditioned there in the first third of RabT al-awwal, which is 
to say shortly prior to the auditioning of ‘ Alam al-huda. In sum we learn that the two works were 
composed either successively or simultaneously, and that they were auditioned in back-to-back series 


239 BnF MS arabe 2658 ( LI ), fol. 54 b , Ins. 12-13. 
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of sessions. In short, the cemetery was the site of a remarkable flurry of writing and auditioning 
activity for al-Bunl and others involved. 

2.3.2 Audition, reading communities, and esotericism 

In modern scholarship, the topic of audition practices was first investigated in depth by a small 
handful of scholars in the mid-twentieth century, 240 enjoyed a revival of interest in the 1990s with 
regard to cultural aspects of knowledge production, 241 and has gained momentum since as a growing 
body of researchers has turned its attention to audition certificates and other types of manuscript 
paratexts as historical sources. 242 Because audition certificates appear most frequently in medieval 
copies of hadlth collections, and because medieval scholars explicitly theorized and wrote manuals on 
audition and related transmission practices only in relation to the hadlth sciences, the vast majority of 
modern scholarship on audition has been in connection with the transmission of hadlth works and 
closely related genres, such as prosopographies of muhaddithun. 243 The use of audition in the 
transmission of Sufi works—apparently a somewhat rare phenomenon—has not been systematically 
addressed, though here I hope to lay some groundwork for a more comprehensive study of the topic. 


240 Such as Franz Rosenthal, “The Technique and Approach of Muslim Scholarship,” Analecta Orientalia 24 (1947): 
VII-74 (79 pgs); Pedersen, The Arabic Book; Georges Vajda, Les certificats de lecture et de transmission dans les 
manuscrits arabes de la Bibliotheque nationale de Paris (Paris: Centre national de la recherche scientifique, 1956). 
Though rather later, another groundbreaking work on these topics was Makdisi, The Rise of the Colleges: Institutions 
of Learning in Islam and the West. 

241 For example Berkey, The Transmission of Knowledge in Medieval Cairo; Chamberlain, Knowledge and Social Practice; 
Devin Stewart, “The Doctorate of Islamic Law in Mamluk Egypt and Syria,” in Law and Education in Medieval Islam: 
Studies in Memory of George Makdisi (Cambridge (USA): Gibb Memorial Trust, 2004), 45-90. It should be noted that 
these studies, which made some important advances in theoretical understandings of the social functions of sama 
and other transmission practices, dwelled primarily on statements made about these practices by medieval 
authors, and not so much on actual paratexts. The more recent generation of scholarship on these topics 
(discussed in the following fn) takes the logical next step of paying far greater attention to the analysis of actual 
paratexts. 

242 Some of the best examples being Stefan Leder’s numerous articles on these topics, as well as his aformentioned 
Mujam al-samadt al-Dimashqlyah. Most recently, several excellent articles on paratext-based research are to be 
found in Konrad Flirschler and Andreas Gorke’s previously mentioned Manuscript Notes as Documentary Sources. 

243 Such as in the scholarship of Eerik Dickinson, Stefan Leder, and Konrad Flirschler discussed above and in the 
previous chapter. 
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Some of the best evidence of Sufi use of the practice comes from the realm of ibn al-‘ArabT 
studies, as al-shaykh al-akbar avidly employed it. Thus he serves as an important point of comparison as 
I turn to the question of what al-Bunl and his disciples were accomplishing, or attempting to 
accomplish, through the auditioning of his works. While much modern scholarship has focused on the 
public nature of audition as employed in the context of hadlth works, I emphasize in what follows that it 
was a flexible tool that could be turned to various ends by different types of actors, arguing that ibn al- 
ArabT and al-Bunl’s use of it was of a piece with their esotericism, such that, in many cases, they 
employed it as a means of restricting the circulation of their works to trusted disciples. I begin with a 
brief review of the social, historical, and geographical parameters of audition, including the apparent 
peak popularity of the practice in the Ayyubid and early Mamluk periods. I then move to a discussion of 
Ibn al-'Arabl’s use of audition, with particular attention to Claude Addas’ comments thereon, 
comparing it with what the evidence shows about al-Bunl’s use of the practice. 


2.3.2.1 Social , historical , and geographical parameters of audition 

As noted previously, an audition session ( sama ) was a ritual practice entailing the oral 
performance of a text before an audience of listeners, under the supervision of either the author of the 
text or someone in a line of transmission from the author (the musmi '), with the outcome that listeners 
were granted the authority to further transmit the work, along with other social and spiritual benefits. 
Audition sessions were formal affairs, with the presiding shaykh’s top student/disciple typically 
fulfilling the role of the reader (qdrf). In many cases certificates note the name of the reader as such, 
and sometimes also that of the katib (‘writer’, ‘secretary’), this being the person who inscribed the 
certificate and who, in large gatherings, was in charge of keeping track of who attended. 244 The order in 
which the names of the listeners are recorded often is reflective of the seating arrangement, which was 

244 On various formulae for audition certificates and the roles of different actors in the sessons, see Leder, “Spoken 
Word and Written Text,” 6 ff. 
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itself reflective of a hierarchy of participants, with those seated nearer to the shaykh being of higher 
social and/or spiritual station. 245 Finally, on a terminological and typological note, the practice of 
‘auditioning’ a text is difficult to distinguish clearly from that of ‘reading’ a text in the presence of a 
qualified shaykh ( qiraah , qara’a ala)—of which the transmission event discussed above between 
Muhammad b. al-Haddad and Abu al-Fadl al-Ghumarl is an example. The terms seem often to have been 
interchangeable, 246 though sama may have been the favored term in describing the practice of when 
employed in group settings, with ‘listeners’ as well as the reader gaining the right to transmit. In that 
sense one could posit that all sama events are instances of qiraah, but not vice-versa, 247 though the 
variability of usage in transmission paratexts seems to defy precise distinctions. 248 

Audition and ‘reading’ practices seem to have grown out of practices for the transmission of 
hadlths, and they allowed learned actors to take advantage of the compositional and information- 
storage technologies afforded by the codex while also, at least notionally, subordinating it to the 
authority of living teachers. Books were regarded as not entirely reliable means of preserving and 
transmitting texts—quite correctly, given the inevitably high incidence of scribal errors—and medieval 
commentators on audition practices emphasized their value in helping prevent the promulgation of 
textual errors, especially with regard to quasi-scriptural texts such as hadlths that were effective in 
matters of religious law. This corrective aspect of audition also was stressed by some of the modern 
researchers who first discussed audition practices in detail, particularly Jan Pederesen, who presented 
audition primarily as a process of “check-reading” intended to eliminate errors in the copying 

245 Hirschler, The Written Word, 47 ff. 

246 Makdisi, The Rise of the Colleges: Institutions of Learning in Islam and the West, 243. 

247 See Leder, who subsumes audition under the heading of qiratan 'alayhi practices, “Spoken Word and Written 
Text,” 5 ff. 

248 Jonathan Berkey makes the potentially misleading distinction that sami'a min meant to “[hear] a text read or 
recited from memory by its author, or by one who himself had previously studied the work with another shaykh,” 
and the qara’a ‘ala meant that the student “himself‘read to’... a teacher, out loud, his own transcription of the 
text.” While both descriptions could be accurate in some, even many, instances, neither rises to the level of a rule 
in my estimation; The Transmission of Knowledge in Medieval Cairo, 24. 
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process. 249 However, more recent scholarship on audition practices, especially that of Jonathan Berkey, 
Michael Chamberlain, Konrad Hirschler, and Stefan Leder, has emphasized that far more than textual 
accuracy was at stake, and that audition and related practices were important means by which Sunnite 
ulama negotiated relations of status among themselves, forged individual and group identities as 
religious specialists, and otherwise labored to produce and reproduce their socioreligious authority. 
Berkey notes that the audition certificate (and related types of licenses) was issued not just on 
authority of a licensee’s shaykh, but “on the authority of... his teacher’s teachers, and all those in a chain 
of authority ( sanad , isnad) reaching back to the author of the book or, in the case of hadlth, to the 
Prophet himself or his Companions,” 250 such that it testified to a student’s specific relationship to a 
given textual-transmission tradition and line of teachers while also reaffirming the legitimacy of Jamal 
Sunnite learning as a whole. Chamberlain has discussed audition as one key component of a complex of 
practices entailing an “endless circular displacement between the oral and the written, between 
[textual] production and reproduction” which “identifies the production of texts as a ritual practice.” 
Drawing on Pierre Bourdieu’s theory of bodily ‘habitus’, he argues that to perform a text properly 
during an audition session or in related group reading environments was not merely to recite the 
words correctly, but also to embody shaykh- liness. That is a mixture of competencies and comportment 
that a student acquired not just through discursive learning, but also through the imitation of his 
teacher’s “pronunciation, intonation, and gestures,” qualities that were important components of 
scholarly adab. 251 In Chamberlain’s view, these transfers of habitus and performances of scholarly adab 
in transmission proceedings, in combination with claims of generations of face-to-face tradents linking 
the present time to that of the Prophet and other authorities of the past, could even achieve the 


249 Pedersen, The Arabic Book, 28-30. 

250 Berkey, The Transmission of Knowledge in Medieval Cairo, 31. 

251 Chamberlain, Knowledge and Social Practice, 148. 
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‘presencing’ of long-dead masters in the person of the presiding shaykh 252 —an embodied expression of 
what Aziz al-Azmeh has called the “serial recursivity” of Muslim epistemology. 253 

Audition and ‘reading’ practices also served to mitigate dangers that many medieval Sunnite 
scholars perceived to be posed by books as sources of learning. As books came to be indispensable tools 
for knowledge transmission, practices such as audition served to discipline the spread and use of books, 
and, at least to some degree, to prevent them from becoming unruly sources of knowledge that could 
threaten the authority of established learned elites. That books were regarded as potentially disruptive 
is evidenced by numerous statements from medieval scholars criticizing in strong terms those who 
took knowledge from books without the guidance of living teachers, and even admonitions that books 
unaccompanied by teachers should be destroyed. The great fifth/eleventh-century hadith scholar and 
historian al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl (d. 463/1071) attributed to the caliph ‘Umar b. al-Khattab (d. 138/755- 
56) the injunction: “Whenever one of you finds a book containing knowledge that you did not hear 
from a scholar, place it in a container of water and soak it there until the black [of the ink] becomes 
mixed with the white [of the paper or parchment].” 254 As Berkey notes, Badr al-DIn Muhammad b. 

Jama ah (d. 733/1332-33)—a highly regarded alim and judge of early Mamluk Cairo whose great- 
grandson ‘Izz al-Din Muhammad (d. 819/1416-17) we will meet later as a transmitter of one of al-Bunl’s 
works—advised aspiring scholars that to base their learning on books alone was among “the most 
scandalous of acts.” 255 And Hirschler observes that, as audition practices came into widespread use 
around the sixth/twelfth century, “scholars started to refer in disputes to the absence of certificates in 
manuscripts in order to identify what they perceived to be reprehensible works.” 256 It is important to 

252 Ibid., 148-150. 

253 Aziz al-Azmeh, “Muslim Genealogies of Knowledge,” History of Religions 31 (1992): 405. 

254 Quoted in Eerik Dickinson, “ibn Al-Salah Al-Sharazuri and the Isnad,” Journal of the American Oriental Society 122 
(2002): 488. 

255 Quoted in Berkey, The Transmission of Knowledge in Medieval Cairo, 26. 

256 Hirschler, The Written Word, 62. 
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note that audition practices not only helped establish and regulate relationships among groups of 
people, but also relationships between people and specific codices. Audition certificates conferred 
prestige and authority on the people named in them (especially the listeners, for whom they were a 
proof of their license to transmit further the work), and also marked the specific codex in which a 
certificate was inscribed as a particularly accurate and authoritative copy of the text. 257 Thus 
manuscripts sometimes contain certificates from great numbers of sessions and in some cases ones 
performed over the course of centuries, thus marking the codices as loci for multi-generational 
communities of readers, indeed, as vital members of these communities. 258 This is to say that reading 
communities could not have existed without the codices in which the texts they read were contained, 
and which also bore paratextual testaments to many of a community-members’ interactions. This is a 
key element that makes medieval manuscripts such invaluable sources for understanding the history of 
a given text as it was embedded within a particular community. 

An aspect of audition practices emphasized by a number of recent researchers is their public 
nature. As Leder and others have noted, sessions for the auditioning of hadlth works and related texts 
often were held in congregational mosques or other sites visible and accessible to passers-by, and the 
lists of auditors that fill many certificates—lists that often end with references to unnamed and 
unnumbered ‘others’ in attendance—show that sessions frequently occasioned gatherings of tens or 
even scores of people. Such visibility and accessibility would have been in keeping with the quasi- 
democratic, thoroughly exotericist, and notionally consensus (yma )-based ethos of medieval Jamal 
Sunnism. 259 This is not to say that audition sessions were egalitarian events, however, and Leder has 
argued that they embodied a dialectic of inclusion and exclusion in that they at once made bodies of 

257 Leder, “Spoken Word and Written Text,” 5. 

258 For several examples of such codices see Leder, al-Sawwas, and al-SagharjT, Mujam al-samaat al-Ditnashqlyah; 
Hirschler, “Reading certificates (sama’at) as a prosopographical source: Cultural and social practices of an elite 
family in Zangid and Ayyubid Damascus.” 

259 Dakake, “Hiding in Plain Sight,” 351. Regarding Sunnism as both democratic and conservative, see 351 of the 
same article. 
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hadlth and other texts available to a wider (and often illiterate) public while also projecting the 
authority of the Sunnite scholars as the most capable guardians and administrators of those texts. 260 

According to Leder the earliest known surviving audition certificate is from a copy of Ahmad b. 
Hanbal’s (d. 241/855) Kitab al-ashribah that was auditioned in 332/943-44, though other evidence 
suggests that some form of the practice was already in use during the third/ninth century. 261 Leder 
further observes, based in part on his survey of around 1350 audition certificates drawn from eighty- 
five medieval Damascene manuscripts from the present-day collection in that city’s Dar al-Kutub al- 
ZahirTyah (a selection from approximately 4000 certificates in manuscripts at that library that were 
produced between the years 550/1155 and 750/1349 262 ), that the seventh/thirteenth and 
eighth/fourteenth centuries seem to have represented the practice’s peak popularity. However, he 
acknowledges that the low survival rate of manuscripts from before that time may bias this perception. 
Data drawn from Vajda’s 1956 study of almost 200 certificates from seventy-two Arabic manuscripts at 
the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris—a sample that, though small, has a greater geographical 
distribution than Leder’s—roughly support Leder’s estimation, though they suggest that the practice 
was almost as common in the sixth/twelfth century, as well (see Chart 5). Of course, the small number 
of certificates available to Vajda in his study means that these numbers, too, must be taken with a large 
grain of salt. Even with such reservations in mind, however, I think there is little question that the 
precipitous ninth/fifteenth-century (and onwards) decline in the use of audition practices indicated by 
Vajda’s data was an actual historical phenomenon. 263 

260 Leder, “Spoken Word and Written Text,” 4. 

261 Ibid., 10. Cf. Pedersen regarding other records of the use of audition in the 4 th /lO th century, The Arabic Book, 28- 
30. 

262 Leder, al-Sawwas, and al-Sagharjl, Mu jam al-samaat al-Dimashqlyah, 30. 

263 To the best of my knowledge the reason(s) for this decline has not been studied, though it certainly should be. 
Some possible lines of inquiry might include the rise of the TTmurids and their impact on Sunnite scholarly 
culture; standardization(s) of the curriculum in the training of Sunnite ‘ulama (including the possibility of 
practices similar to the pecia system of late-medieval France, wherein students rented loose quires of 
standardized textbooks to copy); the late-medieval/early modern increase in the popularity of writing practices 
and technologies such as abridgements and the indexed compilatory codex; and the rise of the ‘teaching license’ 
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Geographically speaking, audition was used across the Arabic-speaking Islamicate world, 
though not uniformly. Certain major cities of the central Arab-Islamicate region—i.e. Arabia, Iraq, Syro- 
Palestine, and Egypt—are the locales most often named in the eighty-nine certificates that come from 
forty-one codices and have locative notations in Vajda’s aforementioned study (see Charts 6 and 7), 
with Cairo and Damascus being best represented. While the sample is severely limited, the results it 
affords nonetheless fit well with what is known of broader sociopolitical developments in these regions 
during the Middle Ages. For example, Mecca and the cities of Iraq are the sites for most of the 
fifth/eleventh and sixth/twelfth-century certificates, a period during which one would expect them to 
be leading intellectual centers. While Mecca remains well-represented in ensuing centuries, Damascus 
and Cairo swiftly assume the positions of greatest importance in the period following the Mongol 
invasion of Iraq. Also immediately comprehensible is that the earliest Cairene certificate comes from 
the period immediately after the fall of the Fatimids, a time when Ayyubid military elites were busily 
sponsoring a new infrastructure of madrasahs and similar facilities in Egypt as networks of Sunnite 
scholars, most originating from points east, were being established. 264 Compared to the central Islamic 
lands, the use of audition in the Islamicate West (the Maghrib and al-Andalus) appears to have been 
quite limited, perhaps due to the relatively late rise to prominence of usul al-fiqh and the hadlth sciences 
in those regions as a result of the dominance of taqlid -based Malikl/i'qh. 265 As discussed below, the 
apparent dearth of audition in the Islamicate West is of interest regarding al-Bunl and ibn al-‘Arabl’s 
use of it in Cairo and Damascus, as it may suggest adaptation on their parts to the reigning cultural 
practices of their adopted homelands. 


(ijazah bi-al-tadns) as a form of licensing attached more particularly to human individuals than to codices (in 
contrast with audition certificates). 

264 Gary Leiser, “The Madrasa and the Islamicization of the Middle East: The Case of Egypt,” Journal of the American 
Research Center in Egypt 22 (1985): 29-47. 

265 Vincent Cornell, Realm of the Saint: Power and Authority in Moroccan Sufism (Austin: University of Texas Press, 
1998), 15-16. 
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2.2.22 Audition’s peak popularity: Damascus and Cairo in the 6 th /l2 th -8 th /l4 th centuries 

As mentioned above, the apex of the use of audition practices seems to have occurred in 
Damascus in the Zengid through BahrT Mamluk periods (mid-sixth/twelfth through mid¬ 
eighth/fourteenth centuries), and in Cairo throughout roughly the first two centuries of Mamluk rule 
(i.e. through sometime in the first half of the ninth/fifteenth century). Leder describes this period in 
Damascus’ history as one in which the city “experienced a blossoming cultural and political era during 
which numerous impressive buildings, schools, mosques, mausoleums, and other place of public 
interest were built,” and one in which “[t]he number of scholars and students increased enormously in 
the city and its environs [...].” 266 During this period audition came to be an immensely popular activity 
in and around the city, as attested by the more than 1300 certificates Leder has surveyed. This 
popularity does not appear, however, to have been an inevitable outcome of the elite-sponsored build¬ 
up of scholarly-cultural infrastructure in the period. Indeed, Hirschler argues, contra some earlier 
scholars, that the phenomenon cannot be linked particularly to the spread of madrasahs and similar 
institutions, as they were by no means the most popular sites for audition sessions. 267 Leder’s research 
suggests another explanation, which is that the practice’s popularity seems to have been incited to a 
considerable degree by the actions of a single family of Arab notables, the MaqdisT clan (also known as 
the Banu Qudamah 268 ). They were “supporters of the Hanbalite school of Islamic law, who had moved to 
Damascus from Gamma’ll (or Gamma in), a town not far from Nablus,” and “encouraged the people [of 
Damascus] to participate in public meetings, and showed particular interest for acquiring and copying 
books.” 269 Demonstrating the impact that a relatively small collectivity could have on a local culture, 
the family produced a number of notable hadlth scholars, and, “from the second half of the twelfth 

266 Leder, al-Sawwas, and al-SagharjT, Mu jam al-samaat al-Dimashqlyah, 29. 

267 Hirschler, The Written Word, 65. 

268 George Makdisi, “Ibn Kudama Al-MakdisT,” EI2, n.d. 

269 Leder, al-Sawwas, and al-SagharjT, Mu jam al-samaat al-Dimashqlyah, 29. 
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century onwards, they led a movement that proclaimed total reliance on Islamic hadit texts and made 
their transmission the main issue of scholarly interest,” such that “[t]he certificates [in Leder’s study] 
embody abundant names of the MaqdisT family... [members of which] appear frequently as the 
attending authorities or other functionaries in the documents... and participating in the lectures in 
great numbers.” 270 

The MaqdisT family’s reach was not limited to Damascus and the villages surrounding it; 
members of the family also participated in and officiated over audition sessions in Alexandria during 
the late sixth/twelfth century. For example, as recorded in certificates from 569/1174 and 573/1177 
inscribed in a copy of a minor hadlth collection entitled Fadail al-ramy ft sabll Allah (Michigan Islamic MS 
479), the muhaddith Abd al-Ghanl al-MaqdisI (d. 600/1203) participated in sessions in Egypt with the 
great Isfahan! cum Alexandrian shaykh Abu Tahir al-Silafl (d. 576/1180), the master of the first Shaft! 
madrasah in Egypt and almost certainly the most prolific presider over auditions of hadlth works of his 
age (we will meet him again in the fourth chapter as an alleged interlocutor with al-Bun!). 271 This was 
during the period when, as mentioned above, new networks of mostly ShaftT and Hanbal! Sunnite 
scholars were forming in Egypt with during the last half-century or so of Fatimid power, and it bears 
testimony to the important role that the auditioning of hadlth works played in establishing trans- 
madhhab scholarly networks that stretched across these regions. 

Beyond its use as a scholarly practice, audition in high-medieval Damascus and environs took 
on a ‘popular’ character that seems to have been lacking in earlier periods, a local development that 
also passed into Egypt by the turn of the seventh/thirteenth century. As discussed by Leder, and in 
greater detail by Eerik Dickinson in his studies of ibn Salah al-ShahrazurT’s (d. 643/1245) Kitab Marifat 
arma 'ilm al-hadith and other treatises on hadlth science, audition sessions came to be attended by 
numerous actors other than scholars and students, with participation becoming a popular means of 
expressing piety and seeking blessings. This development, Dickinson has argued, resulted in part from a 

270 Ibid. 

271 Michigan Islamic MS 479, fol. 6 a . On al-Silafi’s prolific audition activites see Gilliot, EI2, s.v. “al-SilafT.” 
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shift over time in the tastes of hadlth transmitters toward ‘elevated’ (u/wf) chains of transmission for 
individual hadiths or collections thereof, which is to say shorter chains that entailed fewer transmitters 
between the source (i.e. the Prophet Muhammad in the case of a single hadlth, or the author-compilator 
with regard to a collection) and the present time. 272 As Dickinson notes, many of the greatest Classical 
authorities of hadlth transmission, such as ‘Ubayd Allah b. ‘Amr (d. 181/797), 'Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak 
(d. 181/797), and Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/855), had warned their students against preferring elevated 
chains on the grounds that such chains often included unreliable tradents. Despite these warnings, 
interest in such chains had existed for centuries prior to the period in question and in Damascus had 
reached the level of popularity that later writers such as al-Shahrazurl overlooked their predecessors’ 
views to defend it. 273 Medieval Damascus offers some of the best evidence of an institutional and 
economic prioritization of elevated chains, such as, in one example, the foundation document 
(waqfiyah) formulated by al-Shahrazurl for the city’s Dar al-Hadlth al-Ashraflyah that mandated 
startlingly large stipends for visiting transmitters with the authority to deliver such texts. 274 

As elevated chains were not necessarily more reliable, their appeal seems largely to have 
resided in a resonance with the concept of‘proximity’ ( qurb ), an important facet of Muslim spirituality 
by which physical and/or temporal nearness to sanctified human actors was associated with nearness 
to God and the blessings inherent therein. Thus ibn al-Salah approvingly quotes the early ascetic 
Muhammad b. Aslam al-TusT’s (d. 242/856) maxim: “Proximity in the isnad is proximity—or a means of 
proximity—to God.” 275 Dickinson argues that, because transmitters were often ranked into ‘generations’ 
(i tabaqat ) on the basis of their number of steps of remove from the Prophet, medieval actors felt that 
participation in elevated chains allowed them to claim a place among an earlier generation of Muslims. 

272 Dickinson, “ibn Al-Salah Al-Sharazuri and the Isnad,” 490 ff. 

273 Ibid., 491-492. 

274 Ibid., 490. 

275 Ibid., 503. 
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This placing allowed them to distance themselves from what was seen as the increasing moral 
decrepitude of the ummah, seeking a spiritual renovation that “participants in the quest for elevation 
imagined... happening with a vividness we can scarcely hope to recapture.” 276 This notion of spiritual, 
rather than merely educational, benefits accruing from participation in audition sessions with shaykhs 
who carried elevated isnads plainly struck a chord in the high-medieval Damascene imaginary. As 
Leder, Dickinson, and others have shown through analysis of the titles (s. laqab ) of long lists of auditors 
mentioned in certificates, attendance at audition sessions by people of all classes, including the sick and 
the very old, became common; even non-Muslims were said to attend. Hirschler, however, in his study 
of the reading communities around Ta’rTkh madinat Dimashq, cautions against the notion that non¬ 
scholars had only spiritual benefits in mind in attending audition sessions, and argues convincingly 
that, at least in the case of ibn ‘Asakir’s history, civic pride and appreciation of the literary merits of the 
work itself were important factors as well. 277 The practice of bringing young children to the sessions, so 
that they could secure a place in an elevated chain of transmission, seems to have become 
commonplace in this period, much to the dismay of some scholars who complained that these 
attendees were too young to participate in a meaningful sense. Denunciations by Mamluk-era Egyptian 
scholars show that the tendency carried over into Cairene culture, suggesting that these ‘popular’ 
elements of audition practices also took hold in Egypt. 

2.3.3 Audition practices and esotericism with regard to Ibn al-’Arabi and al-Bunl 

It is to Cairo, Damascus, and other cities of the mashriq, at the height of audition’s popularity, 
that we turn in examining al-Bunl and ibn al-'Arabl’s use of the practice. As mentioned above, its 
utilization in the transmission of Sufi texts seems to have been somewhat rare. Though the subject 
requires far more study, it at least can be observed that Vajda’s aforementioned compilation of 
certificates from manuscripts in Paris notes only three out of seventy-two auditioned works as falling 

276 ibid., 504. 

277 Hirschler, The Written Word, 52 ff. 
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under the heading of “mystique.” 278 The most abundant collection of audition certificates in Sufi works 
that I am aware of is in Osman Yahia’s landmark analytical catalog from 1964 of manuscripts of ibn al- 
ArabT’s works. In it Yahia records the contents of 187 certificates from thirty-one works in manuscript 
(some in multiple copies). 279 Given both the similarities and differences previously discussed in ibn al- 
'ArabT and al-Bunl’s statements on the ethics of esotericist knowledge transmission, the former’s use of 
the practice is fertile ground for comparison with al-Bunl’s. 

There is reason to think that ibn al-‘Arabl—and perhaps al-Bunl as well—did not take up the 
practice until after having emigrated from the West, where the practice seems to have been less 
common. Gerald Elmore makes no mention of a certificate being present in Berlin MS or. 3266, a copy of 
‘Anqa Mughrib that apparently was made in 597/1201, while ibn al-'Arabl was yet in the Maghrib. 280 To 
the best of my knowledge the earliest certificates for any of his works appear in University of Istanbul 
MS 79a, a copy of Ruh al-quds fimunasahat al-nafs. This work was composed in Mecca in 600/1203-4 and 
framed as an epistle to his and al-Bunl’s teacher in Tunis, ‘Abd al-'AzTz al-MahdawI. It contains nine 
certificates, the earliest of which are from Mecca in 600, Baghdad and Mosul in 601, Al-Khalll (Hebron) 
in 602, and Cairo in 603, and tracks some of ibn al-‘Arabl’s early travels in the East. Other certificates in 
the codex are from as late as 628, recorded in his adopted city of Damascus. 281 If ibn al-‘ArabT indeed 
began recording audition certificates only after coming to the East, was he merely responding to the 
expectations of Eastern readers? Or did he find these practices useful in building a network of peers 


278 Vajda, Les certificats de lecture et de transmission, v-vi. He unfortunately does not delineate which works he 
considers to fall under what heading. Thus it is not clear, for example, whether he consider BnF MS arabe 2658, 
the copy of al-BunT’s Lataifal-isharat discussed above, to fall under the heading of‘mysticism’ or if it is the single 
work he counts under the heading of ‘magic and philosophy’. 

279 For Yahia’s overview of the certificates he recorded see Histoire et classification, 76 ff. 

280 Elmore, Islamic Sainthood in the Fullness of Time, 197-199; cf. Rudolf Sellheim and Ewald Wagner, Arabische 
Handschriften., Verzeichniss der orientalischen Handschriften in Deutschland 17 (Wiesbaden: F. Steiner, 1976), no. 
94. 

281 Yahia, Histoire et classification, 446 ff (entry no. 639). 
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and disciples in and across these new locales? Similar questions must be asked of al-Bunl’s use of the 
practice. 

Erik Ohlander has noted that Abu Hafs ‘Umar al-Suhrawardl—the aforementioned prominent 
Sufi of early seventh/thirteenth-century Baghdad—made use of audition in the transmission of both his 
own works and hadlth works, and that Abu Hafs explicitly paralleled the formal transmission of written 
texts with the imparting of initiatic Sufi knowledge, such as a prayer formula (talqm al-dhikr ) or the 
‘mantle of discipleship’ (khirqat al-iradah). 2M Ohlander’s comments on the matter are instructive as to 
how Ibn al-'Arabl and al-Bunl may have utilized audition and related practices in relation to their own 
works: 


Alongside the way in which... texts served as instruments of authority and 
repositories of memory in terms of their content, the text as an object also 
served as an instrument of authority and legitimacy, for as a hypostatized 
repository of learning, a text linked its possessor to both a physical object (the 
transmitted text) as well as to a process taking place in time and space (the 
event of its transmission). As such, the text could come to serve as an 
instrument of affiliation and status, a thing sought out and asked for, procured 
and conserved, exchanged, reproduced, and deployed. 283 


In short, then, audition potentially could function as way of forging and formalizing new relationships, 
whether scholarly or initiatic, a matter of significant concern to a medieval actor newly arrived to a 
locale, ibn al-'Arabl seems to have come to the East with just a few companions, and with only limited 
contacts in Cairo and elsewhere, mostly among expatriate Andalusians. 284 While the details of al-Bunl’s 
arrival to the region are quite uncertain, his situation as an emigre from ifrlqiyah likely was 
comparable. Furthermore, no matter how impressive either man’s Sufi pedigree may have been in the 
eyes of his co-regionalists, it likely carried less weight in the new settings in which he found himself. 

282 Ohlander, Sufism in an Age of Transition, 53-55. 

283 Ibid., 53. 

284 Addas, Quest for the Red Sulphur, 194-195. 
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Indeed, ibn al-‘Arabl recounts having been challenged by a shaykh in Cairo who asserted that there were 
no Western Sufi masters worthy of acclaim, this having been the putative impetus for ibn al-'Arabl’s 
authoring of Ruh al-quds, an account of his saintly teachers in the West. 285 It is tempting to think that 
Ibn al-'Arabl’s multiple auditionings of Ruh al-quds was a means not only of forging new relationships 
with peers and disciples, but also of certifying the bridging of these regions in his own person and the 
knowledge he imparted. 

2.33.1 Ibn al-’Arabfs two types of audition 

The evidence collected by Yahia shows us that ibn al-'Arabl auditioned numerous works 
between the turn of the seventh/thirteenth century and his death in 638/1240. As Addas has pointed 
out, he seems eventually to have employed the practice for the achievement of two rather distinct 
purposes: in some cases the public dissemination of a work, as largely was the norm in the paradigm of 
audition discussed in the previous section, but in other cases for the discrete and restricted—which is 
to say esotericist—transmission of decidedly initiatic works. An important result of these differing uses 
of audition was the fostering of two distinct types of reading communities, one more closely akin to the 
sort discussed by Hirschler with regard to Ta’rlkh madinat Dimashq, and the other esotericist in nature. 

The major example of ibn al-‘Arabl’s relatively public-oriented use of audition comes in the 
final decade of his life, in relation to his massive summa, al-Futuhat al-makkiyah. A holograph of the work 
in thirty-seven volumes, Siileymaniye MSS Evkaf Musesi 1736-1772, contains a total of seventy-one 
certificates. The majority of these record a series of sessions performed between 633/1235-36 and 
636/1238-39 in which ibn al-'Arabl served as musmi. The final fourteen document sessions conducted 
after the shaykh’s death, performed under the authority of two of his closest disciples, Ismail b. 
Sawdakln al-Nurl (d. 646/1248) and Sadr al-DIn al-QunawI (d. 672/1274), both of whom had attended 
many of the earlier sessions as listeners. Most of the sessions presided over by ibn al-'Arabl occurred at 
his home, but were nonetheless sizable, with some accommodating more than forty listeners. More 

285 Ibid., 196-197. 
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than 125 participants are named in these certificates, with a core group of around twenty-five 
individuals attending regularly. Many of these can be identified as having been among ibn al-'Arabl’s 
devoted disciples, and their names appear on certificates in numerous other works as well. The other 
attendees, however, must be accounted for as having been among local notables whose favor ibn al- 
ArabT sought in inviting them (or who sought his in attending), those who came in search of barakah 
and for pious motives generally, and even the merely curious. Here then was a reading community that 
shared many features with those described by Hirschler and Leder, including: a considerable numbers 
of attendees, some persistent, some casual; attendees who brought with them children far too young to 
comprehend what was being read; and people of diverse social ranks and, no doubt, educational 
backgrounds, et cetera. One participant even seems to have been a member of the famous al-MaqdisI 
clan discussed above, ‘All b. Yusuf b. Sadaqah al-MaqdisI, though his name does not appear in Leder’s 
extensive list (drawn from other Damascene certificates) of members of that family. 286 Numerous of the 
other attendees can be found in Leder’s index, however, including one of ibn al-'ArabT sons. 287 Another 
example is Ahmad b. Abl Bakr b. Sulayman al-HamawI (d. 649/1251), whose father Abu Bakr was a noted 
preacher ( waiz) who attended thirty-three audition sessions for al-Futuhat during the year 633, in many 
cases accompanied by Ahmad and his other son ‘Abd al-Wahid (d. 687/l288-89). 2S8 A certificate recorded 
by Leder has Ahmad and his sister Khadljah as two of twenty attendees at a reading of a hadlth work 
convened at a ribat in Damascus in 610/1213. 289 In short, ibn al-‘ArabT’s auditions of al-Futuhat were part 
of a steady stream of similar events in early seventh/thirteenth-century Damascus, and drew a 
community of readers that was distinctive to some extent, but nonetheless overlapped significantly 
with many others in the city. 

286 Leder, al-Sawwas, and al-SagharjT, Mu jam al-samaat al-Dimashqlyah, I, 589-608. 

287 Ibid., 563. Which of his sons, both of whom were named Muhammad, is unclear. 

288 On the al-HamawI family and ibn al-‘ArabI see Addas, Quest for the Red Sulphur, 265-266. 

289 Leder, al-Sawwas, and al-SagharjT, Mu jam al-samaat al-Dimashqlyah, 171. 
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To these readings of al-Futuhat and the community they instantiated can be contrasted a 
number of auditions of ibn al-'Arabl’s most obviously initiatic works, which, as Addas has noted, bear 
certificates suggestive of gatherings that were far more exclusive. To be sure, al-Futuhat contains much 
material that can be described as initiatic—including a great deal on theosophical aspects of the science 
of letters—but, as discussed above, such materials are so ‘dispersed’ as to hardly be apprehendable on 
the basis of a single hearing, to an extent that even would-be critics in attendance might not find much 
fodder. As Addas observes, among the shaykti s works it “was least susceptible to criticism thanks to its 
sheer size and the diversity of themes it covers, scattered over thousands of pages.” 290 The texts 
belonging to this second category, however, are more focused in their content, arguably were more 
susceptible to criticism, and were auditioned only to small groups of listeners, all of whom were ibn al- 
'ArabT’s close disciples. In the most extreme cases, such as Fusus al-hikam 291 — the work that incited some 
of the most severe critiques of ibn al-'Arabl once it came to circulate more widely 292 —and the densely 
enigmatic ‘Anqa Mughrib, 293 the sole listener was the shaykh’s close disciple and son-in-law Sadr al-DIn 
al-QunawT. In other cases, such as the auditionings in 621 of the works that comprise Suleymaniye MS 
§ehit Ali Pasha 2813—including the lettrist treatises Kitab al-alif (alt. Kitab al-ahadiyah ), the 
aforementioned Kitab al-mlmwa-al-waw wa-al-nun, and other works dedicated to esotericist 
understandings of the Qur an—the listeners comprised a small, consistent group of three disciples: Badr 
al-DIn Ayyub al-Muqrf, Ibrahim b. ‘Umar al-Qurashl, Ibrahim b. Ahmad al-Qurtubl. 294 Other groupings 
that similarly consisted of his intimate followers can be identified as well. As Addas points out, these 
gatherings of circles of initiates in audition sessions were no doubt occasions for the shaykh to 

290 Addas, Quest for the Red Sulphur, 267-268. 

291 Yahia, Histoire et classification, 240 ff. (no. 150). 

292 Knysh, Ibn ‘Arab!in the Later Islamic Tradition, 121-122,124-128, and elsewhere indicated in the index. 

293 Yahia, Histoire et classification, 157 ff. (no. 30). 

294 For the two lettrist works see Ibid., 151 ff. (no. 26), 382 ff. (no. 462). On this group of three disciples see Addas, 
Quest for the Red Sulphur, 268. 
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elaborate orally on his writings, 295 including, presumably, on aspects of lettrism and other topics that 
he kept out of his texts in accordance with his own dicta on the ethics of esoteric knowledge 
transmission. 

2.3.32 Al-BunTs use of audition 

The paratextual evidence we have for al-Bunl’s use of audition—of which the paratexts 
discussed above are, to the best of my knowledge, the entirety—is obviously far more limited than the 
wealth of Akbarian certificates. Nonetheless, some pertinent observations can be made, particularly by 
using the evidence of ibn al- ! ArabT’s practices as a basis for comparison. Primary among these is that al- 
Bunl’s use of audition, from the scant evidence of it that survives, would seem to most closely mirror 
the second, esotericist use of the practice discussed above. 

The copied certificate for Lataifal-isharat in BnF MS arabe 2658 names only two listeners, the 
qadlal-fuqara wa-umdat al-sulaha ‘Umar b. Ibrahim al-RabaT and his son Ibrahim, individuals on whom I 
have been able to find no additional information. ‘Umar’s title, ‘judge of the poor ones (i.e. Sufis), is 
unusual; it likely means he was in fact a judge, and thus relatively high-placed socially, and identified as 
a Sufi. The use of walad (rather than ibn ) suggests that his son Ibrahim was a young child. The small 
number of listeners is of course reminiscent of ibn al-‘Arabl’s most restricted circles of listeners. That 
and the operative lettrist content of Lataifal-isharat are the strongest indicators that the event was in 
no way ‘open to the public.’ Indeed, I think it a reasonable assumption that ‘Umar was a close disciple of 
al-Bunl’s, especially bearing in mind that the exemplar from which BnF 2658 was copied likely was a 
holograph. Of course, that ‘Umar and his son are the only listeners named in the certificate by no 
means necessarily implies that they were the only individuals in attendance, but it does that suggest 
that al-Bunl was not performing the audition with the intent of licensing numerous transmitters. 

Neither should this limited paratextual evidence be taken to mean that ‘Umar was al-Bunl’s 
only disciple. The example of Abu Fadl al-Ghumarl, who benefitted from al-Bunl’s instruction in 

295 Addas, Quest for the Red Sulphur, 269. 
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Alexandria and later presided over a reading of at least one of his works, is evidence that others studied 
under him, too. Additionally, ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Bistaml, writing in the early ninth/fifteenth, claimed 
that two important figures studied the science of letters under al-Bunl. One is Kamal al-DIn Muhammad 
b. Ahmad b. Talhah (d. 652/1254), better known simply as ibn Talhah, a Damascene bureaucrat turned 
mystic who authored the apocalyptic work al-Durr al-munazzam flal-sirr al-azam. As mentioned 
previously, actors after al-Bunl seem to have incorporated parts of that work into the ‘courtly’ Shams al¬ 
maarifi The other is Abu al-'Abbas Ahmad b. ‘Umar al-MursT (d. 686/1287), the Andalusian emigre to 
Alexandria (by way of Tunis) who was the premier disciple and spiritual successor to the great Abu al- 
Hasan al-Shadhill (d. 656/1258), eponym of the Shadhillyah order. 296 However, neither claim can be 
confirmed. It is quite possible that al-Bistaml reached this conclusion about al-Bunl and ibn Talhah on 
the basis of the courtly Shams al-maarif and his impression regarding al-Bunl and al-MursT may also be 
based on faulty evidence. His claims probably should not be dismissed entirely, however. As we will see, 
there do seem to have been connections of some kind between readers of al-Bunl and early/proto- 
Shadhilites in Cairo. 

The references to al-Bunl’s auditioning of ‘ Alam al-huda in the collation statements in 
Siileymaniye MS Re§id efendi 590 unfortunately provide no names, though they do offer up some key 
points of information. The first of these is that the work was auditioned in close temporal and physical 
proximity to Lataifal-isharat, in the Qarafah cemetery, shortly or even immediately after Lata if al- 
isharat. The Qarafah—Cairo’s famous ‘city of the dead’—is a striking location to hold an audition 
ceremony. The cemetery was (and is) something of a liminal zone, located physically at the edge of the 
city beneath the Muqattam hills, and socially as a place where rich and poor inhabitants of the city 
went to visit the tombs of relatives and saints buried there and appeal to the latter’s intercessionary 
powers for the fulfillment of invocatory prayers ( du'a ). The Qarafah was also a site of festive 
celebrations with music, feasting, and dancing—activities that frequently were condemned as un- 

296 For the mentions of al-MursT and ibn Talhah, see Chester Beatty MS 5076 (Shams al-Afaq), fol. 16 b , Ins. 8-12. 
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Islamic by many jurists among the ulama. 297 Al-Bunl himself eventually was buried there, if Abu ‘Abd 
Allah Muhammad b. al-Zayyat’s (d. 815/1412) grave visitation guide, Kawakib al-sayyarah ft tartib al- 
ziyarah ft al-Qarafatayn al-kubra wa-al-sughra, is to be believed. The inclusion of al-Bunl in that work 
suggests that his tomb was, at least by ibn al-Zayyat’s time, favored by some as a visitation site. 298 By 
the late Ayyubid period, when the auditions took place, the Qarafah already was somewhat built-up 
with mosques, ribats, and inhabited tomb-shrines in which Sufis and other travelers frequently lodged, 
and the non-specificity of the paratexts regarding the location suggests, to my mind, that the auditions 
took place at a private and/or minor shrine rather than at a well-known site. 

The second point to be taken from the collation statements is that the 'Alam al-huda was 
auditioned over the course of some number of majalis. This is not unusual given the length of the work, 
but is of interest in that it indicates that the sort of speed-reading that sometimes was utilized in 
auditions of lengthy works—when conferral of the license to transmit was the overriding concern—was 
not employed in this instance. This in turn suggests that these were teaching sessions in which al-Bunl 
guided readers through the text, expanded on key points, et cetera, which further strengthens the 
notion that the proceedings were not intended for non-initiates. Such indications that al-Bunl’s works 
were initially transmitted under fairly intimate conditions are pertinent to another set of questions 
that, while perhaps not unique to the Bunian corpus, is certainly important to it. These concern the 
role of audition in the transmission of the complex talismans that populate Lataifal-isharat, the work I 
discuss this work in greater detail in chapter three. The work includes a number of cryptograms—i.e. 
grids with some number of letters and or numbers in each square—as well as more complex talismanic 
compositions. In many cases these are given on the page with little or no additional verbal description 
in the text, which is to say they seemingly were transmitted visually. In the case of cryptograms, many 
of which were constructed on mathematical principles (i.e. on the basis of mathematical ‘magic 

297 Tetsuya Ohtoshi, “Cairene Cemeteries as Public Loci in Mamluk Egypt,” Mamluk Studies Review 10, no. 1 (2006): 
passim; Christopher Taylor, In the Vicinity of the Righteous: Ziyara and the Veneration of Muslim Saints in Late Medieval 
Egypt, vol. Leiden: Brill, 1999, (Islamic History and Civilization: Studies and texts, 22) (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 56-8. 

298 Ibn al-Zayyat, Kitab Kawakib al-sayyarah ft tartib al-ziyarah, 268. 
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squares’), there was a logic inherent to their construction that, while not explicated in the texts, could 
have been taught or perhaps even deduced by an astute reader. 299 In many other cases, however, such 
as certain complex figures assigned to specific letters of the alphabet in Lataifal-isharat —which the 
reader is directed to contemplate, in combination with various spiritual exercises, so as to reveal to the 
inner eye wonders of the hidden worlds—the designs are ‘inspired’ compositions rather than ones 
constructed along mathematical principles, and thus could only have been learned or transmitted 
visually. What is striking, in the context of a discussion of audition, is that this requirement for visual 
apprehension would seem to undermine the valorization of the oral/aural that pervades these 
transmission practices. As I discuss later, I indeed think the work represents al-Bunl’s experimentation 
with books an initiatic device. 

What, finally, are we to make of this extraordinary five months in the Qarafah during which al- 
Bunl seems to have composed and auditioned two of his most important works? Was he a Sufi 
intellectual at the height of his powers? Or, taking into consideration the 622/1225 death date Katip 
Qelebi (mostly) records, were these the acts of someone aware of his impending death and trying to 
impart his knowledge to posterity? My impression is that it was for him a period of intense interaction 
with a small, close-knit community of disciples/readers, one that distinctly shaped those two works, 
and probably caused him to reshape his earlier works as well. In the final analysis, perhaps the most 
important aspect of the evidence from these five months, aside from it being our most specifically 
dated and located data on al-Bunl, is that it shows us that al-Bunl was composing and promulgating his 
works within a distinctly medieval paradigm of the book. In this way the book—certainly the kinds of 
books al-Bunl composed—was not meant to stand alone as source of knowledge, as an independent 
entity, but rather was a thing to be bound tightly to human shaykh s and communities of readers who 
could discipline and administer it in an ethical manner. 


299 Sayyid Nizamuddin Ahmad has, to the best of my knowledge, done the most work on the construction of these 
squares in Bunian texts (particularly the Kubra), though none which has been published at the time of this 
writing. 
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2.4 Esotericist reading communities in the ‘long’ century after al-Bunfs death 

In the century or so after al-Bunl’s death, the community of disciples/readers that he had 
gathered around himself in Cairo seems not to have endured as a distinct entity. Although, as discussed 
in the fourth chapter, one Mamluk-era critic, ibn al-Naqqash (d. 763/1361), makes mention of a 
community (ummah) of Bunian lettrists, his is the lone voice on this matter, and he seems to have 
provided no specifics about this group. 300 What can be said, however, is that al-Bunl’s works continued 
to act as nodes about which reading communities coalesced, ones that, as I discuss in this section, 
continued to be esotericist, which is to say exclusivist and discreet with an emphasis on lettrism. In 
what follows I examine codical and paratextual evidence (some of it from paratexts reproduced in later 
manuscripts) regarding the nature of these communities. What the evidence suggests, in my view, is 
small groups of Sufis, limited mostly or entirely to Cairo and Alexandria who came together to read, 
transmit, and reproduce works by al-Bunl and sometimes other authors. I begin with bibliographical 
paratexts reflective of readers’ efforts to account for the full scope of al-Burifs writings, efforts that I 
argue were linked to al-Bunl’s use of tabdld al-’ilm. I move on to the rather sparse evidence both of 
formal transmission practices having been employed by his readers in this period, and of other ways 
readers sought to maintain a sense of connection to al-Bunl. I then move on to the evidence that these 
groups were engaged not only with al-Bunl’s texts, but early-on were actively reading al-Bunl alongside 
other lettrist authors. Finally, in concluding this section and the chapter, I discuss the neo-lkhwan al- 
safa referred to in the copied collation statement in MS Re§id efendi 590, a group that, to my mind, 
represents—and quite possibly was the engine of—the transition from the germinal period of the 
corpus to its efflorescence. 


300 At least not in the summary of his views preserved in al-Sakhawi and Khalid b. al-Arabi Mudrik, “al-Qawl al- 
munblfT tarjamat ibn al-‘Arabi” (M.A. thesis, Umm al-Qura University, 2001), II/317. 
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2.4.1 Bibliographical paratexts considered in relation to the intertexts 

In the previous chapter’s discussion of al-Bunl’s bibliography I considered a handful of 
bibliographical paratexts originating in the germinal period. Here I present them in greater detail, 
considering them as indications that the intertexts, and al-Bunl’s overall application of the principle of 
tabdid al-'ilm, led readers to seek out as many of his texts as possible—a phenomenon that, in my view, 
suggests the effectiveness of that means of manipulating the textual economy in maintaining 
participation in, and perhaps even drawing new members into, these esotericist reading communities. 

The earliest of these comes from Berlin MS or. Fol. 80, a copy of Lataifal-isharat dated in the 
colophon to 669/1270, and which bears the variant title Maaniasrar al-huruf, written in what appears to 
be the copyist’s hand. The copy almost certainly was made by an individual for his or her own use, as 
the sometimes difficult hand is hardly professional, and a mistarah was not used; however, the complex 
diagrams and talismans that populate the work are all present, if crudely rendered. A collation 
statement adjacent to the colophon states that it was collated against an autograph of the work (i.e. the 
second non-extant copy of Lataifal-isharat in the list at the beginning of this chapter), though this note 
seems to be in a hand other than that of the copyist (note the differences in how sin is written, see 
Figure 6). 301 The bibliographical paratext appears immediately after the explicit, as part of a colophon. 
The copyist has written: 


yjSi ib/jiyh 




Jjb 


There are many compositions by him [sciL al-Bunl], among them are ‘Alam al- 
huda and Shams al-maarif and al-Lum’ah al-nuraniyah and Sharh al-asma al-husna 
and al-Suluk ila manazil al-muluk. 302 


301 Berlin MS or. Fol. 80 ( LI ), fol. 66a, upper left margin: 


._a- !| .' tai- it 


302 Berlin MS or. Fol. 80, fol. 66 a , ins. 5-7. 
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It would seem that our copyist, at least at the time this statement was written, did not have 
access to a copy of ‘ Alam al-huda. This is suggested not only by the incorrect title for Lataifal-isharat, the 
correct one of which he might have had from ’Alam al-huda, but also by the fact that Shark al-asma al- 
husna is a common alternate title for ‘Alam al-huda (and indeed is part of the full title of the work), 
which implies that he had heard both titles without realizing that they were one and the same work. Al- 
Suluk ila manazil al-muluk is almost certainly an alternate title for Hidayat al-qasidm, as that phrase 
appears in the amma bad (introduction) of that work in such a way that it could easily be taken for the 
title, 303 suggesting that he did have access to a copy, if he had had access to 'Alam al-huda or Mawaqifal- 
ghdyat then he might have ascertained the correct title, as it is referenced in both works. There is no 
way to tell if he had access to Shams al-maarif or only knew the title from Lataifal-isharat, and it is 
similarly indeterminable if he had seen or only heard of al-Lumah al-nuramyah. 

The list is of interest in that, given its inaccuracies, and in keeping with the miniscule number 
of surviving manuscripts from the period, it further suggests that al-Bunl’s works were not easily 
obtainable at this point, forty or so years after his death. It can also be taken as an indication that 
readers of al-Bunl’s works actively sought his other texts, an undertaking that, as discussed in the 
section on tabdld al-’ilm, would have required them to seek out the reading communities in which his 
works circulated. A sign that this copyist also pursued other works on lettrism and related topics is the 
few pages of notes that begin immediately following the colophon, written in the hand of the copyist. 
The first of these appears under the heading: “And I found in one of the texts [ nusakh ] of teachings of 
the predecessors [kalam al-mutaqaddimm]...” 304 It is a brief discourse on the occult properties of 
numerical cryptogrammic talismans ( khawass al-wafq al-’adadt). The second, is “a description of the 
carpet [bisat] of Sulaymanb. Dawud,” complete with a diagram. 


303 Stileymaniye MS Ayasofya 2160.1 (HQ), fol. 2 a , in. 13-fol. 2 b , In. 1. 

304 Berlin MS or. Fol. 80, fol. 66 a ff: 
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The second of the pair of bibliographical paratexts originating in the germinal period is a gloss 
that contains two distinct lists of Bunian works. While the paratext appears in a copy of 'Alam al-huda 
copied in Damascus in 772/1370, Siileymaniye MS Hamidiye 260.1, not all parts of it date to that 
manuscript, as at least some of it was copied from a gloss in the exemplar from which Hamidiye 260.1 
was copied, the precise dating of which is unknown. As we will see, the exemplar of Alam al-huda from 
which the first parts of the gloss were copied was obtained by one Muhammad b. al-Haddad, who likely 
also compiled the first of the two lists of Bunian works. Muhammad also records that he ‘read’ ( qaraa 
‘ala ) the text in the presence of his Sufi master ( mawla ) Abu al-Fadl ‘Abbas al-Ghumarl. Abu al-Fadl 
‘Abbas, we are told, had himself been taught by al-Bunl in Alexandria. We can reasonably assume that 
this event—which is one of the few acts of formal transmission recorded from after al-Bunl’s death— 
took place sometime in the middle or the latter half of the seventh/thirteenth century. 

The paratext breaks naturally into four parts: an opening statement from the copyist of 
Hamidiye 260.1 on the gloss’ origin, the first list of works, Muhammad b. al-Haddad’s transmission 
statement, and the second list of works. Here I have separated the parts with line-breaks: 


A*# L ''' 1 

OUbb J\ (3 oUaJI y 


UilyU ^ ^ y (3^ ^^ jjfc i^«S\Lo 


A3o> 


a!^ -3d d&j y y lil C. 




a 1 a! y 

jj j\y^ y^ 3 AjLlx*^ y^ 

A^j^j^ Axolil ^ l—a3j ‘ ^ 






A gloss in the margin of the exemplar from which it [scil. Hamidiye 260.1] was 
copied: 


Among the compositions of the author [scil. al-Bum] (may God have mercy on 
him) are Kitab Shams al-maarifwa-lataifal J awarif and Kitab Mawaqit al-basair wa- 
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lataifal-sarair and Kitab Lata’if al-isharat fi al-huruf al-'ulwiyat and Kitab Hidayat 
al-qasidin wa-nihayat al-wdsilm and Kitab Mawaqif al-ghayat fi asrar al-riyadat. 

I obtained [or purchased] this book [scil. the exemplar] and read it in the 
presence of my master, the distinguished Abu al-Fadl ‘Abbas al-Ghumarl (may 
God benefit him). He [scil. Abu al-Fadl] met the author in Alexandria and he 
[scil. al-Bunl] bestowed upon him the meanings of the path and the secrets of 
certainty, and I drew benefit from my master ‘Abbas, praise be to God. 
Muhammad b. al-Haddad said this. 

Also among his compositions are Kitab Taysir al-'awariffitalkhis Shams al-madrif 
and Kitab Asrar al-adwar wa-tashkil al-anwar and Kitab Al-Tasrifwa-hullat al-tarif 
and Risalatya al-waw wa-kafal-ya wa-al-'ayn wa-al-nun and Kitab al-Lumah al- 
nuraniyah and Kitab al-Lataif al-asharah and Kitab al-Taliqah fi mandfi’ al-Quran. 305 


It is not possible to ascertain with certainty whether the second list is also from the gloss the 
copyist of Hamidiye 260.1 found in the exemplar, though I consider that to be unlikely. Given the split 
in the lists (see Figure 7), and the second one’s position following Muhammad b. al-Haddad’s 
transmission statement, it is probable that it was not intended to fall under the aegis of that statement 
and thus is of later origin. Indeed, the second list likely was compiled by the copyist of Hamidiye 260. 


The first list of Bunian works in this paratext should be read in conjunction with Muhammad b. 
al-Haddad’s transmission statement if we are to gather its full import. It is a list only of the works 
named in Alam al-huda and Lataifal-ishdrdt suggesting that he may have drawn the list only from those 
texts rather than from outside knowledge of the corpus, unlike in the example above, where the 
copyist mentioned al-Lumah al-nuraniyah, which is not mentioned in any intertexts. Nonetheless, it 
would testify to Muhammad’s close attention to the intertexts and thus to the importance of knowing 
both al-Bunl’s other works and a qualified teacher, in his case his mawla Abu al-Fadl ‘Abbas. 

As mentioned above, it is likely that the second list originated with the copyist of Hamidiye 
260.1. Some of the titles in the second list are known to us, particularly al-Lumah al-nuraniyah. That the 
list includes Asrar al-adwar might indicate the compiler’s familiarity with Lataifal-ishdrdt (in which it is 
referred to), though it is likely that the work was still extant at that time. Although Hamidiye 260.1 was 


305 Stileymaniye MS Hamidiye 260.1 (AH), fol. 239 b , gloss in bottom margin. 
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copied quite too late for the timeframe with which this chapter is concerned, it is still noteworthy that 
the copyist took it upon himself not only to reproduce the first list from the exemplar, but also to 
expand upon it, an act that can be taken as a response to the injunction placed upon him Muhammad b. 
al-Haddad (who by the time Hamidiye 260.1 was copied in 772/1370 almost certainly was long dead). 
Indeed, as further proof of al-Bunl’s readers’ interest in this matter, it is noteworthy that this double¬ 
list is reproduced in yet another copy of 'Alam al-Huda, Siileymaniye MS Kilip Ali Pa§a 588, though the 
copyist of that codex, perhaps skeptical of the accuracy of the second list, appends to it the 
exclamation, “And God knows!” ( wa-llahualam). 306 

2.4.2 Issues of transmission and compromise substitutes for it 

It presumably was al-Bunl’s intention that his disciples would carry on the practice of formally 
transmitting his works through audition, but there is little paratextual evidence that they did so with 
any consistency. Some of ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Bistaml’s claims regarding the formal transmission of 
Bunian works are discussed in later chapters. Here, however, I discuss evidence of other ways readers 
tried to draw some sort of connection between themselves and al-Bunl, and what it tells us about the 
ethics and flexibility of medieval readers regarding transmission. 

Intriguing microhistorical questions arise from Muhammad b. al-Haddad’s statement that he 
‘obtained’ or ‘purchased’ ( malaka ) a copy of ‘ Alam al-huda, and that he then ‘read’ it before his mawla Abu 
al-Fadl ‘Abbas. The verb malaka strongly suggests that he took possession of an existing copy rather 
than making or commissioning one for himself. Had Muhammad been Abu al-Fadl ‘Abbas’ disciple prior 
to obtaining the book, and did he seek out the work knowing that his master had known and studied 
with al-Bunl? Or did Muhammad discover the codex by chance in a bookseller’s stall and then seek out 
a teacher who was (at least somewhat) qualified to teach and transmit it? In other words, was 
Muhammad b. al-Haddad an example of an actor who stumbled across one of al-Bunl’s works and then 

306 Siileymaniye MS Kilig Ali Pa§a 588 (AH), fol. 221a. It appears in a slightly different form, Muhammad b. al- 
Haddad’s transmission statement being absent, though the copyist notes that he took it from a copy of ‘Alam al- 
huda other than the exemplar from which he worked; quite possibly it was Hamidiye 260. 
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sought to join a community of readers—i.e. Abu al-Fadl and, presumably, his other disciples—to guide 
him in a proper understanding of the work? Or was he already a member of such a grouping, who 
sought to incorporate that copy of the work into his reading community? In either case, interactions 
possessed of ethical dimensions and occurring among an individual, a codex, and a community of 
readers underlie the statement. Their ethical nature is implicit in Muhammad b. al-Haddad’s having felt 
the need to inscribe the statement in the first place, and in the fact that the copyist of Hamidiye 260.1 
found the gloss worthy of reproduction. For Muhammad it was a means of assuring later readers and 
copiers of the codex that the text therein was reliable, but also a record that he himself had acted in an 
ethically sound manner in reading the work with a qualified teacher rather than attempting to learn 
from it independently. This is in turn acted as an ethical injunction on the later actors that he assumed 
would interact with his codex in the years to come, though there is no indication that the copyist of 
Hamidiye 260.1 was able to meet this requirement. 

Even Muhammad b. al-Haddad’s having ‘read’ the work with Abu al-Fadl ‘Abbas may have been 
perceived as a compromise rather than participation in a full-fledged line of transmission. This 
observation rests on the assumption that, had Abu al-Fadl al-Ghumarl himself‘read’ or ‘heard’ ‘Alam al- 
huda during the time that he studied under al-Bunl in Alexandria, then Muhammad almost certainly 
would have mentioned this fact. To do so would not only have bolstered his own claim to knowledge of 
the text, but also would have strengthened the authority of Muhammad’s codex, the integrity of which 
perhaps was in question due to its having been purchased or acquired rather than made in a setting 
that Muhammad could vouch for. In other words, Muhammad b. al-Haddad’s reading with Abu al-Fadl 
amounted to something of an ethical compromise, a less-than-ideal but still acceptable means of 
utilizing his copy of 'Alam al-huda. 

A similar observation can be made of Yahya b. Ahmad al-Khallll, the collator in Alexandria in 
738/1337 of ‘Alam al-huda, whose statement is quoted in the collation statements in Siileymaniye MS 
Re§id efendi 590. Yahya collated his copy of Alam al-huda against one that bore an audition certificate 
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signed by the author, but makes no mention of having found someone qualified to transmit the text to 
him. Instead, he seems to have taken the next best option in recording certain details of the certificate 
in the exemplar from which he worked, much as the copyist of BnF MS arabe 2658 would do some 
seventy-years later in copying the audition statement from his exemplar, which, as discussed earlier, 
likely was a holograph. 


2.4.3 Reading al-Bumwith other lettrist authors 

There is quite straightforward evidence that, within a bit more than half a century after al- 
BunT’s death, the reading communities in which his works circulated were also engaging with texts by 
other lettrist authors. This is in the form of two very early codices in which al-Bunl’s works are bound 
together with those of other lettrists in two early compilatory codices: Chester Beatty MS 3168 and 
Siileymaniye MS Carullah 986. 

Chester Beatty MS 3168 is a compilatory codex containing seven treatises by various authors 
and was copied in Cairo between 686/1287 and 687/1288 in the well-trained hand of one ‘Uthmanb. 
Yusuf b. Muhammad b. Arslan al-Hanafl. It is an incredibly important codex for the study of lettrism. 
Among the treatises included is not only the oldest dated copy of al-Bunl’s al-Lumah al-nuramyah, but 
also two short works that, in 1972, were identified by Muhammad Kamal Ibrahim Ja'far as the only 
surviving writings of the Andalusian thinker ibn Masarrah al-Jaball (d. 286/899), an individual who, as 
we will see in the following chapter, is a key figure in the history of Sufi lettrism. The compilatory 
codex also includes a treatise on the letters that, in 1974, the same scholar attributed to the great Sufi 
theorist Sahl al-Tustarl, though this identification has been compellingly called into question recently 
by Michael Ebstein and Sara Sviri. 307 The full list of contents is as follows: 


307 Michael Ebstein and Sara Sviri, “The So-Called Risalat Al-Huruf (Epistle on Letters) Ascribed to Sahl Al-Tustan 
and Letter Mysticism in Al-Andalus,” Journal Asiatique 299.1 (2011): 213-70. 
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1. Nataij al-qurbahwa-nafaisal-ghurba, by Fakhr al-DIn Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammadb. Ibrahim 
b. Ahmad al-Khabrl al-FarisT (d. 622/1225), fob 1-64, dated 687/1288; a treatise on the Sufi 
path. 

2. Khawass al-huruf wa-haqaiquha wa-usuluha, by ibn Masarrah al-Jaball, fol. 65-83 b ’, n.d.; a 
treatise on the meanings and cosmic functions of the fawatih al-suwar. 

3. Risalah fi al-huruf, attributed to Sahl al-Tustarl, fob 83 b -87, n.d.; a brief work on topics similar 
to the previous one. 

4. Risalat al-itibar, by ibn Masarrah al-Jaball, fob 88-95, n.d.; a treatise on the relationship 
between the inferior and superior worlds, and on ascending from the former to the latter. 

5. Al-Lum'ah al-nuramyah, by al-Bunl, fob 96-125, dated 686/1287. 

6. Nuzhat al-qulub wa-bughyat al-matlub, attributed to Abu al-Hasan al-ShadhilT, fob 126-153, 
dated 686/1287; sermons and prayers gathered by an anonymous disciple. 

7. Al-fasl al-rabi, no author given, fob 154-160, dated 687/1288; part of a work on Arabic 
phonetics. 


The Sufi character of the majority of these texts is unmistakable, and the compilation of discourses 
attributed to al-Shadhill is of particular interest given al-Bistaml’s claim that al-Shadhill’s leading 
disciple, Abu al-Abbas al-MursT, studied lettrism under al-Bunl, especially since the codex was copied 
right around the time al-MursTs death and thus during a quite unsettled phase of the consolidation of 
Shadhilism into an enduring movement. 308 The codex strongly suggests that the reading communities 
in which al-Bunl’s works circulated in this period overlapped with proto-Shadhill collectivities, the 
latter of which also took up many aspects of ibn al-ArabT’s teachings. 309 

The presence of ibn Masarrah’s works in the codex is of course also quite striking, and, in my 
view, strongly indicative of the esotericist nature of the reading community of which this codex is a 
product. As we will see in the following chapter, ibn Masarrah and some of his followers were 
denounced as heterodox and accused of batin- ism (i.e. crypto-IsmaTlism) by Western-Islamicate critics 

308 Richard J. A. McGregor, Sanctity and Mysticism in Medieval Egypt: The Wafa Sufi Order and the Legacy of Ibn 'ArabI 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 2004), 28 ff. 

309 Ibid., 30 ff. 
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in the period between his death in 319/931 and the end of the seventh/thirteenth century. His works 
even were ordered burned in his native Cordoba on at least one occasion. For the only known surviving 
copies of his works to reside in a Cairene codex alongside one of al-Bunl’s suggests that this particular 
reading community, and likely others in which al-Bunl’s works circulated, included some number of 
Western Sufi participants. Abu al-Fadl al-Ghumari, for example, should likely be included in this 
category, as his nisbah indicates his origins in the Ghumarah Berber clan, whose lands were south of 
Ceuta in present-day Morocco, the same area from which al-Shadhil! hailed. 310 ibn al-'Arabl of course 
referred approvingly to ibn Masarrah in some of his works—including citing him as an authority on 
lettrism in Kitab al-mim wa-al-waw wa-al-nun, as mentioned at the beginning of this chapter—which 
supports the notion that other Western Sufi emigres with esotericist leanings might have had access to 
ibn Masarrah’s works. However, given the radical dearth of copies of his works, they obviously were 
not in common circulation. All this should hardly be taken to suggest that these reading communities 
were exclusively composed of Westerners. The copyist of Chester Beatty 3168 seems plainly to have 
been of Eastern stock, as announced by his Hanafism and his great-grandfather’s resoundingly Turkic 
name. Indeed, as we will see in the discussion of the neo-lkhwan al-safa, these communities rather 
should be understood as a venue where arcane ideas and spiritual practices from the edges of the Arab- 
Islamicate world were brought into contact and allowed to percolate under cover of the participants’ 
discretion and exclusivity. 

The second compilatory volume of the period in which we find al-Bunl is Suleymaniye MS 
Carullah 986, the first work of which is a copy of al-Bunl’s Hidayat al-qasidin wa-nihayat al-wasilm (called 
in this volume Bidayat al-qasidin wa-nihayat al-wasilm ), followed by thirty-works by ibn al-‘ArabT. The 
manuscript is neither dated nor signed by the copyist. Yahia asserts that it was copied during ibn al- 
ArabT’s lifetime, and though this cannot be confirmed, certainly it was copied no later than the turn of 
the eighth/fourteenth century. It is a large volume, with forty-three lines per page in small Maghrib! 

310 On the Ghumarah see A.M.M. Mackeen, “The Early History of Sufism in the Maghrib Prior to Al-Shadhili,” 
Journal of the American Oriental Society 91 (1971): 478. 
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script, suggesting that the copyist was a Western Sufi who had come east during the 
seventh/thirteenth century. Whoever he was, the copyist must have been well-acquainted with the 
communities in which al-shaykh al-akbar s works circulated, ibn al-'Arabl scholars regard the texts in 
the volume as being highly accurate, and it contains a copy of Fusus al-hikam, which, as mentioned 
earlier, was closely guarded by ibn al-'Arabl’s early disciples, and which only very rarely was included 
in compilations of the shaykh’s works. 311 

Later interpreters of al-Bunl commonly discussed his works and ideas in combination with 
those of Ibn al-‘ArabT, and this codical pairing of the two authors is important evidence that this 
phenomenon had already begun by the turn of the seventh/thirteenth century, and may even have 
been initiated by some of the earliest generations of ibn al- ! ArabT’s disciples, which is to say his own 
disciples or the disciples of his disciples. In sum, then, what we see with these early compilatory codices 
is that al-Bunl’s texts were circulating in the intellectual ferment of early Mamluk Egyptian Sufism, 
among communities that also traded in the works of his major contemporaries, such as ibn al-‘ArabT 
and early Shadhilite authors. These authors’ works would greatly shape the tariqah Sufism that would 
rise to prominence over the course of the late-medieval period, as well as the highly synthetic, ‘post- 
esotericist’ lettrism that would be developed in the ninth/fifteenth century by Abd al-Rahman al- 
Bistaml and some of his peers working in Ottoman and TImurid courtly environments. 

2.5 Some signs of transition, the neo-lkhwan al-safa and the ‘courtly ’ Shams al-ma arif 

Finally, I would address two phenomena belonging to the end of the germinal period that signal 
the transition into the next phase of the corpus’s career: the neo-lkhwan al-safa mentioned in the 
elaborate collation statements in Siileymaniye MS Re§id efendi 590, and the early (though undated) 
copy of the ‘courtly’ Shams al-ma arif found in BnF MS arabe. 


311 Correspondence with Stephen Hirtenstein of the Muhyiddin ibn ‘Arabi Society. 
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2.5.1 The neo-lkhwan al-safa 

The second of the three reading communities indicated in the collation statements in 
Siileymaniye MS Re§id efendi 590 is the Sufi gathering at the al-Muhsinlyah khanqah outside Alexandria 
in 738/1337 that is mentioned by the collator Yahya b. Ahmad al-Khallll al-ShafiT al-Sufl. Yahya’s 
statement suggests that this community, of which he was a part, referred to itself as Ikhwan al-safa wa- 
khullan al-wafa, ‘the Brethren of Purity and Friends of Sincerity’. The name would appear to be an 
entirely unsubtle reference to the proto- or quasi-Ismallite Shtite collectivity of fourth/tenth-century 
Iraq by the same name, a group that Pierre Lory has referred to as “a clandestine fraternity with an 
initiatic character,” 312 and whose Epistles, which contain pronounced lettrist elements, are one of that 
era’s great works of Shute-Neoplatonic and occult scientific thought. It is a bold choice of moniker in 
an age when Ismallites were still a favorite target for Jamal Sunnite scholars in search of a polemical 
foil. In some ways, these neo-lkhwan al-safa seem like the most concrete example of the esotericist 
reading communities that I have been discussing throughout this chapter. Yahya, who takes the nisbah 
‘al-sufi, emphasizes that his collation of the book occurred in a group setting, “at a gathering of the 
brothers” ( bi-hadrat al-ikhwan...), and they seem to wear their esotericism like a badge in their bold 
choice of name. Yahya even makes an effort to link their activities back to al-Bunl in the Qarafah by 
referencing the signed audition certificate in the exemplar from which he worked. However, there is 
strong reason to think that they in fact represent something different from the germinal-period 
communities discussed thus far: a transformation that was under way in the communities in which al- 
BunT’s works were read and circulated. 

It is highly likely that this group of Sufis gathering in Alexandria in the second quarter of the 
eighth/fourteenth century was a predecessor to a coterie of intellectuals who went by that name in the 
latter part of that century and the first half of the one following. I discuss this later group in more 
detail in the fourth chapter of this dissertation, but at this juncture suffice it to say that they seem to 
have been a presence at or around the court of the Mamluk sultan al-Malik al-Zahir Barquq (d. 

312 Pierre Lory, “Science des lettres et chiisme,” in La science des lettres en islam (Paris: Editions Dervy, 2004), 65. 
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801/1399), at which time they were under the leadership of one of Barquq’s courtiers, a physician, 
alchemist, and astrologer named Muhammad b. Abd Allah al-Akhlatl (d. 799/1397). The group included, 
at various times, the aforementioned 'Abd al-Rahman al-Bistaml, as well as such notables as the 
TTmurid occult philosopher Sain al-DIn Turka Isfahan! (d. 835/1432), and the TTmurid historian and 
occult thinker Sharaf al-DIn 'All YazdT, each of whom drew to varying extents on al-Bunl, ibn al-'Arabl, 
and other Western Sufi lettrists in formulating original understandings of the science of letters and 
names. It is in the likely connection between these early neo-lkhwanls and those at Barquq’s court that 
we can detect stirrings of the efflorescence of the Bunian corpus in the late eighth/fourteenth and 
ninth/fifteenth centuries, when al-BunTs works were taken up by new communities of readers at the 
courts and households of Turkish military elites and the Arab civilian elites who served them, first in 
Egypt and Syria, and later with even greater success in Anatolia, Iran, and beyond. 

2.5.2 BnF MS arabe 2647, the ‘courtly’ Shams al-maarif 

The other marker of this transition is BnF MS arabe 2647, likely the earliest surviving copy of the 
‘courtly’ Shams al-maarif, the pseudo-Bunian work that, as Coulon has argued, amalgamates portions of 
al-BunTs genuine works with texts by other authors, such as the aforementioned ibn Talhah, to make a 
work on operative lettrism designed to appeal to courtly and bureaucratic sensibilities. The codex 
cannot be dated with precision; a terminus post quem of 670/1271-72 can be established from a 
mention of that date in the text, 313 and codical characteristics such as the hand and the paper suggest it 
is from no later than the mid-eighth/fourteenth century. It bears many of the hallmarks of a courtly 
codex: decorative elements such as multi-colored inks (beyond just red and black); chrysographed 
rosettes as section dividers; and a handsomely colored and chrysographed titlepiece and shamsah. Its 
pages are well worn, but otherwise it shows very few signs of interaction with a reading community, 
having neither patronage nor transmission statements, nor even a colophon, and there are only a few 
corrections in the margins. The major exception is a birth-notice inscribed over the shamsah on the 
313 BnF MS arabe 2647 (ShM), fol. 46 a , In. 9. 
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titlepage that is difficult to read, but seems to be dated to 975/1567-68, centuries after its production, if 
it yields no precise details, it at least gives us a rough indication of when efforts were made to adapt al- 
Bunl’s lettrism to this new audience, and the period seems both to coincide roughly with that of the 
neo-lkhwan al-safa and to shortly precede the notable increase in the number of surviving copies of 
Bunian works that commences in the latter half of the eighth fourteenth century. 


2.6 Conclusion: The heart trusts in writing 

Despite the hoary trope equating secrecy with strictly oral knowledge transmission—wisdom 
passed only ‘mouth-to-ear’—the relationships between the spoken/written and the secret/public were 
always complex and subject to conditions of time and place. As Maria Dakake notes, during the early 
centuries of Islam, when hadlth transmitters often were discouraged from writing traditions and urged 
instead to commit them to memory, early Shiites were ordered to write down the secret teachings of 
the Imam s that they heard; thus Ja'far al-Sadiq is supposed to have said: “The heart trusts in writing.” 
Dakake explains this apparent paradox as reflective of milieux in which orality was the prestige form of 
public communication and the written was intrinsically private, hidden from view. 314 Though books 
came to be indispensable tools of knowledge transmission in the intervening centuries, the Ayyubid- 
era craze for audition discussed previously demonstrates the lingering primacy of orality in public 
venues. 

There may seem to be an irreconcilable tension between ibn al-'Arabl’s dicta against written 

transmission of the secrets of operative lettrism and al-Bunl’s writings, and a sense that, whatever 

precautions al-Bunl took in the promulgation of his works, whatever ethical injunctions he placed on 

his readers, the promulgation of his texts would inevitably have led to the profanation of the secrets 

conveyed therein. It is difficult to determine if al-Bunl shared this sense of inevitability, and if his 

upbringing and Sufi training in the relative backwater of ifrlqiyah may have left him ill-equipped to 

314 Dakake, “Hiding in Plain Sight,” 345-349; cf. Michael Cook, “The Opponents of the Writing of Tradition in Early 
Islam,” Arabica 44 (1997): 437-530. 
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grasp the fertile and increasingly promiscuous nature of Cairene manuscript culture—a culture that, as 
discussed in the fourth chapter, was during the ninth/fifteenth century effecting a transformation of 
the status of books as standalone sources of knowledge. 

Tensions in this period regarding the commitment of secret teachings to writing were not 
exclusive to Western Sufis. The first epigraph to this chapter comes from a letter by the sixth/twelfth- 
seventh/thirteenth century Provencal Kabbalist Isaac the Blind (d. 1235 C.E.), directed at two of his 
disciples who have incurred his anger. In it he warns darkly that secrets committed to writing are 
prone to exposure despite the best intentions of their authors, a disastrous chain of events he claims to 
have witnessed previously. The exact circumstances of his disciples’ transgression is unknown, but in 
the same letter Isaac expresses even greater wrath at the Kabbalists of Burgos, who, he asserts, “speak 
openly in the marketplaces and in the streets as agitated and confused people, and from their words it 
is clear that their hearts have turned away from the divine and they have cut down the shoots.” 315 He 
contrasts both ranks of misdeed against the utter probity of his “fathers,” who, he states, concealed 
when in the company of the vulgar the very fact that they possessed any special knowledge. As Moshe 
Halbertal notes, it is clear that Isaac feared “an unravelling of the organic ties of transmission” and a 
threat therein to the social order he strove to preserve. 316 

As I will relate in the following chapter, al-Bunl, fecklessly or not, seems to have been actively 
experimenting with the book as a teaching and initiatic instrument, a tendency that (like so many 
others) he shared with ibn al-‘ArabT. This should not surprise us, as these two emigres to the central 
Arab-Islamic lands as well as other Western Sufis who made similar transitions were engaged less in the 
preservation of an existing social order than in a relocation of their spiritual authority to new locales 
markedly different from their homelands. Indeed, much of what has been discussed thus far, and of the 
material ahead, reflects efforts of such highly creative Sufi actors who, apparently having realized the 
outsized power of books and book-practices in the cities of the mashriq, sought to exploit the textual 

315 Quoted in Halbertal, Concealment and Revelation, 71. 

316 Ibid.; cf. Wolfson, “Beyond the Spoken Word,” 176 ff. 
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economy of their adopted cities as one means of forming new communities of peers, disciples, and 
patrons. Al-BunI, in pushing the limits of what elements of Western Sufi thought could be committed to 
written form without engendering a dangerous backlash, unleashed a body of writings the future of 
which he hardly could have foretold. 
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Chapter Three 


Portable cosmos: 

Al-BunT’s lettrist cosmology and the uses of the Sufi book 


Then God, great and glorious, made all that He created, heaven and earth, to be 
signs indicating Him, expressing His Lordship and His beautiful attributes. The 
world in its entirety is therefore a book, whose letters are His speech. 

- Ibn Masarrah al-Jaball 317 


My disciples are my books. 


- Abu al-Hasan al-Shadhill 318 


3.0 Introduction: Esotericism, cosmology , and the Sufi book 

In the previous chapter I argued that al-BunTs works originally were intended for circulation 
among small, discreet communities of Sufi initiates in Egypt, and that this indeed was largely 
characteristic of the career of the corpus through the first few decades of the eighth/fourteenth 
century. In this chapter I turn from issues of manuscript circulation to a closer examination of some of 
the content of his writings and of ways in which his texts were read and otherwise utilized by these 
early readers. I focus particularly on the lengthy discourse on cosmology in his lettrist treatise Lata if al- 
isharat fi al-huruf al-ulwiyat, a highly arcane text that includes a series of complex diagrams and 

317 Quoted and translated in Sarah Stroumsa and Sara Sviri, “The Beginnings of Mystical Philosophy in Al-Andalus: 
Ibn Masarra and His Epistle on Contemplation,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 36 (2009): 217. 

318 Ibn ‘At a Allah al-IskandarT, Lata ifal-minan, ed. ‘Abd al-Hallm Mahmud (Cairo: Dar al-Ma‘arif, n.d.), 24. 

The quote is al-ShadhilT’s response when asked why he wrote no books. Literally it is “My books are my disciples,” 
but the sense is better communicated in English by reversing the nouns. 
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talismans, some of which are said to offer the reader visionary access to the hidden worlds or planes of 
reality discussed in the work. Reading the text qua manuscript—which is to say as a material text that 
was read primarily in group settings and thus was encountered both visually and aurally—I consider 
issues of how this difficult work was taught and understood, and to what ends actors engaged with it. 
Noting certain aspects of the history of Western Sufism and the roots of al-Bunl’s lettrism in certain 
strains of Shtite thought, and focusing attention on various ‘textual-economic’ elements of Lata if al- 
isharat, I examine ways that, for germinal-period Sufi actors, it and al-Bunl’s other texts were tools for 
establishing themselves as spiritually accomplished religious elites with access to extraordinary 
knowledge and occult power. 

As discussed in chapter one, an oft-noted element of esotericism as a socioreligious 
phenomenon is that it can function to create new ‘hermeneutic spaces’ in which, as Maria Dakake puts 
it, “alternate or subversive social structures or religious interpretations might dwell, as [participants] 
seek to consolidate themselves and draw in new members.” 319 In my view, this paradigm well pertains 
to the esotericist reading communities in which al-Bunl’s works circulated during the germinal period. 
Though the paratexts discussed in the previous chapter give us only a little information about the 
specific members of these communities, one aspect of their identities that does emerge is that a 
significant number of them seem to have originated outside of Cairo and environs, and thus likely were 
at the fringes of local networks and hierarchies of Sufis and other religious authorities. While the qadl 
‘Umar b. Ibrahim presumably was well-placed socially, others, such as Abu Fadl ‘Abbas al-Ghumarl (to 
whom Muhammad b. al-Haddad read his copy of ‘ Alam al-huda), ‘Uthman b. Yusuf b. Muhammad b. 
Arslan al-Hanafl (the copyist of Chester Beatty 3168, which contains al-Lumah al-nuramyah and ibn 
Masarrah’s works), and the anonymous Maghribl copyist of Suleymaniye MS Carullah 986 (in which 
Hidayat al-qasidm is bound up with a number of ibn al-'Arabl’s works) were certainly or most likely of 
non-Egyptian origin. I would posit that it was such outsiders to Cairene society who drove the early 

319 Dakake, “Hiding in Plain Sight,” 336. 
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career of the corpus as they utilized it and the small communities in which it was read in attempting to 
forge positions of religious authority for themselves. Establishing such positions was a matter of some 
urgency in a region that rapidly was being transformed by larger developments in the Islamic world of 
the seventh/thirteenth century, such as the disintegration of Muslim power in al-Andalus, the violence 
and upheaval accompanying the final showdown with the Crusaders at the end of the Ayyubid period, 
and the Mongol sack of Baghdad that left Cairo as the new cultural and intellectual center of gravity in 
the region. Though al-Bunl’s move to Cairo had preceded most of those events, he too was an outsider 
to the city presumably seeking to make a place for himself and the school of Western Sufism of which 
he was a product, and the assertion of sources of spiritual authority distinct from and superior to those 
of the mainly Shafi'ite and Hanbalite jurists who had come to dominate Egypt in the waning decades of 
the Fatimid rule and under that of the Ayyubids is arguably central to his texts, as discussed in the 
previous chapter with regard to his Quranic hermeneutics. 

The ‘hermeneutic space’ that al-Bunl’s works seek to establish entails the cultivation of a 

particular vision of the cosmos, one that attributes extraordinary knowledge and power to sanctified 

human actors and posits the potential for this sanctity and its effects to be intentionally developed 

through initiation and spiritual exercises. Lataifal-isharat is centrally concerned with expounding this 

cosmological vision, and with facilitating both intellectual and visionary access to the hidden worlds al- 

Bunl describes as emanating from the godhead to this world of manifestation. What I term ‘cosmology’ 

consists of interlaced theories of cosmogony, quasi-Neoplatonic metaphysics (intellect, world-soul, 

etc.), the macrocosm and microcosm, spiritual anthropology (the individual intellect, spirit, soul, etc.), 

astrology and the elements, and “the unicity of Nature” (as Seyyed Hossein Nasr has put it), which is to 

say the interrelatedness of all existing things and their dependence upon God. 320 This cosmological 

discourse is decidedly lettrist, meaning that the letters of the Arabic alphabet play central roles, 

particularly in joining the worlds of the macrocosmic Creation to microcosmic human nature. As such 

320 Seyyed Hossein Nasr, An Introduction to Islamic Cosmological Doctrines: Conceptions of Nature and the Methods Used for 
Its Study by the Ikhwan Al-Safa, Al-BirunI, and Ibn Sina (Boulder: Shambala, 1978), 4-5 and passim. 
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it outlines a conceptual and practical framework for the various operative lettrist exercises al-Bunl 
prescribes in his works, including those often regarded as ‘magical’ or ‘theurgic’, such as the use of 
talismans and other methods for the attainment of advanced spiritual states and miraculous powers. 
The hermeneutic space potentiated by al-Bunl’s teachings is thus one that is located as much within 
this lettrist vision of the cosmos as in the world of everyday experience. Lataifal-isharat, perhaps the 
most comprehensive written vehicle of this cosmological vision, is al-Bunl’s greatest efforts to bring 
this cosmos to an Egyptian audience. It is in this sense that the book itself is a portable cosmos, a point 
of entry and initiation into a new way of seeing and experiencing the world and what lies behind it. 

The first major section of this chapter sketches the historical background of al-Bunl’s 
cosmologically-oriented lettrist teachings. While the delineation of al-Bunl’s ‘influences’ is not a 
primary goal of this study, this sketch of the history of this intellectual current is, for a few reasons, 
useful in examining the promulgation and reception of his ideas. First, precedents in older discourses 
in this ‘tradition’ can be helpful when attempting to decipher what al-Bunl is talking about in some of 
his more gnomic utterances and to otherwise fill in certain gaps in his exposition. Second, it arguably is 
instructive regarding both the antagonistic relationships that sometimes erupted between Western 
Sufis and the political and religious authorities of the Almoravid and Almohad regimes, and—most 
importantly for the purposes of this study—the ways these antagonism influenced the ideas and social 
practices that al-Bunl, ibn al-'Arabl, and other Sufi emigres of their generation adapted to their new 
environments. And third, it helps provide a basis for understanding some of the accusations of crypto- 
Ismallism and heresy that, as discussed in the following chapter, were leveled against al-Bunl and his 
compatriots by certain Mamluk-era thinkers. 

The second and main section of this chapter is the examination of parts of Lataif al-isharat. In it 
I focus not only on recounting the main features of his cosmological teachings, but also on how the text 
qua manuscript may have been taught in the context of small Sufi communities, whether by al-Bunl 
himself or by later shaykhs. Proceeding from the assumption that the works largely were read aloud in 
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group settings, I note particular gaps in the exposition that likely would have required further 
explanation, references to spiritual exercises that assume a basic knowledge of embodied practices, and 
other elements that point to the use(s) of these text. A particular point of interest is the 
aforementioned diagrams and talismans, some of which are claimed to have facilitate visions of the 
hidden worlds when contemplated under the proper conditions. These are, to best of my knowledge, 
quite unusual in Arabic manuscripts of this period, and I argue that they mark Lataifal-ishdrat as an 
important experiment in the use of the Sufi book as an initiatic instrument. 

The last part of this chapter is a brief study of al-Bunl’s initiatic lineage within Western Sufism, 
a topic explored as something of a coda to the examination of al-Bunl’s cosmology, insofar as the latter 
is the fruit of his Western Sufi upbringing. Insofar as many medieval readers based their evaluation of a 
text’s merits in part on the lineage of its author this is an important element in addressing the 
reception of his works. I begin with what can be known of al-Buni’s relationship with 'Abd al- ! AzIz al- 
Mahdawl, touching on al-MahdawT’s relationship with the great Abu Madyan (d. betw. 588/1192 and 
594/1198), arguably the most important shaykh of medieval North African Sufism prior to the 
seventh/thirteenth century. Of foremost consideration in doing so is the question of to what extent al- 
Bunl’s lettrism can be traced to these esteemed teachers. I then turn to the views on al-Bunl’s 
background of two roughly contemporaneous Mamluk-era thinkers: the Antiochene Sufi and occultist 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-Bistaml (d. 858/1454), whom I have already introduced briefly in past chapters, and 
the great historian TaqT al-DIn al-MaqrlzI (d. 845/1442), who wrote the earliest surviving tarjamah of al- 
Bunl. As we will see, neither man’s account of al-Bunl can be considered entirely credible—al-MaqrlzTs 
probably not at all—but they are nonetheless valuable as an introduction to Mamluk-era notions of al- 
Bunl’s career and the origins of his strange ideas, and thus serve as an important bridge to the final 
chapter of this study. 

As discussed at the end of the chapter and in the one following, the participants in these 
esotericist reading communities—at least some of them—seem to have been largely successful in 
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establishing themselves a religious authorities, a success evidenced by the efflorescence of the corpus 
from the latter part of the eighth/fourteenth century onward as they escaped the confines of these 
communities, and as the communities’ need to protect themselves from ‘mainstream’ authorities 
decreased thanks to the interest and support of powerful elites. It was noted previously that esotericist 
movements, when taken up by actors in positions of social advantage, can as easily serve to buttress 
and mystify existing power relations as it had to undermine them, and I argue later that al-Bunl’s 
readers were no exception to this pattern. 

3.0.1 Notes on the manuscripts of Lata if al-isharat drawn on in this chapter 

As noted in Appendix B, my survey of the corpus has taken into account twenty extant copies 
of Lata if al-isharat, seven of which are colophonically dated to the medieval period and five others of 
which probably also originate from before the tenth/sixteenth century. The earliest of these is Berlin 
MS or. fol. 80, copied almost certainly in Egypt in 669/1270, allegedly from an autograph. As discussed 
in the previous chapter, this copy is rendered in a difficult, nonprofessional hand, and thus seems to 
have been someone’s personal copy. The passages from the text transcribed in this chapter are mostly 
from BnF MS arabe 2658, which, as also mentioned in the previous chapter, was copied in Cairo in 
809/1406 and includes a copy of an audition certificate from the exemplar stating that it (the exemplar) 
was auditioned in Cairo in 622/1225. For difficult readings, and to account for some folia missing from 
BnF 2658, I have taken recourse primarily to Berlin 80. Another codex I utilized for such reasons is BnF 
MS arabe 2657, copied in Mecca in 788/1386 by one ‘Umar Ismail al-Samarqandl in a small, fine naskh 
with Eastern tendencies. The images of diagrams reproduced for this chapter have been selected from 
all three of these codices and are labelled accordingly. 


3.1 Cosmology and lettrism prior to al-Buni 

Speculation on ‘mystical’ or hidden meanings of the letters of the Arabic alphabet, especially in 
relation to the Qur’an, was a topic of interest from early-on for Muslim thinkers of various schools and 
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disciplines. The fawatih al-suwar/muqattaat often were at the center of such speculation, despite some 
scholars’ admonitions against attempts to interpret them. Al-Tabari associates various theories of the 
disconnected letters with famous authorities of the early Islamic period, for example crediting the 
great scholar ibn ‘Abbas with numerous opinions on the topic, including that the letters were “names 
for the Qur an, titles to the suras, abbreviations for God’s names and attributes, God’s way of opening 
specific passages, divine oaths, or—by some unexplained or inexplicable means—God’s greatest name 
when combined.” 321 The letters also were a popular topic among medieval Sufi writers such as al-Sulaml 
(d. 412/1021) and al-Qushayr! (d. 475/1072), sometimes in regard only to th e fawatih and sometimes to 
the alphabet as a whole. Alliterative/acronymic approaches to the letters were most common among 
such classical Sufi thinkers, which is to say methods in which a letter is regarded as an allusion ( isharah ) 
to a word that begins with or at least includes the letter. Al-SulamT, for example, tells us in his Shark 
maanTal-huruf that the letter kha alludes to eternal life ( khulud ) and the fear of death (khawf al-mawt), 
ra to God’s mercy ( rahmah ), and sin to submission to God ( istislam ). 322 Gerhard Bowering, in his recent 
article on al-Sulaml’s treatise, describes this approach as entirely “moderate” compared to more 
“provocative” methods of symbolical or numerological analysis. 323 

Of course, it is precisely those provocative methods that are our central concern here, 
particularly the decidedly esotericist and cosmologically-oriented strain of lettrism in which al-Bunl’s 
thought participates, which arose among ‘extremist’ and IsmaTlite ShT'ite thinkers and later was taken 
up by Sufis in the Islamicate West. Briefly put, it is distinct from the moderate approaches of al-Sulaml, 
al-Qushayrl et alii as it tended, as Ebstein and Sara Sviri have put it, to regard the letters of the Arabic 


321 Nguyen, “Exegesis of the hurufal-muqatta’a," 10. 

322 Bowering, “Sulamfs Treatise,” 358-60. 

323 Ibid., 356 & 365. 
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alphabet not merely as symbols but “as the primordial building blocks of the cosmos.” 324 The history of 
this tradition, variously conceived, has been addressed in some detail by Denis Gril in his essay on the 
science of letters as found in ibn al-'Arabl’s al-Futuhat al-makkiyah, 325 by Pierre Lory in a series of 
essays, 326 and more recently by Matthew Melvin-Koushki in his study of ibn Turkah 327 and Michael 
Ebstein in his studies of IsmaTlite influences on ibn Masarrah and ibn al-‘ArabT. 328 In what follows I limit 
myself to a synoptic overview of that history with particular attention to points that can inform our 
understanding of al-Bunl’s thought and its reception. 

In a discussion of early Islamic cosmological discourses, Josef van Ess has followed the historian 
of classical philosophy David Furley in drawing attention to the “cosmological crisis” that prevailed 
from antiquity through the medieval period: a “profound difference of opinion regarding the origin of 
the world and of things” that was further “exacerbated by new axiomatic positions” as the ‘book 
religions’ rose to prominence. 329 Differences between Muslims, particularly in the white-hot intellectual 
ferment of the first few centuries anni hegirae, were no less sharp than inter confessional ones. As 
Dimitri Gutas notes, the Abbasid adoption of Sasanian traditions of court astrology necessitated “the 
concomitant adoption of an underlying cosmological theory that supported] the practice of astrology,” 
generally the Aristotelian-Ptolemaic model utilized by practitioners like the Basran Jewish astrologer 


324 Ebstein and Sviri, “The So-Called Risalat Al-Huruf," 231. Ebstein and Sviri distinguish between lettrisms type-a 
and type-(3, the first being the somewhat diffuse speculations on the letters in exegetical and Sufi literatures (al- 
Tabari, al-SulamT, etc.), and the second being the cosmologically-oriented tradition that is our main concern here. 

325 Denis Gril, “La science des lettres (analyse du chaiptre 2 des Al-Futuhat al-makkiyya ),” in Ibn Arab!, Les 
Illumination de la Mecque. Textes choisis presentes et traduits, ed. Michel Chodkiewicz (Paris: Sinbad, 1988), 385-438; 
translated as “The Science of Letters.” 

326 Lory’s essays on the topic, written from the mid-1980s onward, have been collected in the volume La science des 
lettres. 

327 Melvin-Koushki, “The Quest for a Universal Science,” 171-216. 

328 Particularly his recent Mysticism and Philosophy in Al-Andalus, 77-122. 

329 Josef van Ess, The Flowering of Muslim Theology (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2006), 80-81. 
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Masha’ Allah (d. after 193/809) and his peers. 330 Various political elites came to patronize the emerging 
falsafah tradition, with thinkers such as al-Kindl (d. mid-3 rd /9 th c.), al-Farabl (d. after 330/942), and ibn 
SIna (d. 428/1037) drawing upon the Hellenistic inheritance to produce Neoplatonized Aristotelian 
cosmic models that variously accommodated revelation. Heresiographers recall thinkers whom they 
labelled dahrls —actors apparently from within the Muslim community who seem to have put forward 
essentially non-theistic accounts of an eternal cosmos and a world determined strictly by the motions 
of the heavenly bodies—and Patricia Crone argues that their participation in learned debates helped 
spur the development of cosmologies more in harmony with Quranic statements about God’s creation 
of the cosmos and its structure. 331 Finally, Mu'tazilite and (eventually) Ash' arite scholars of 
disputational theology ( kalam ) theorized atomist cosmologies that were theocentric, occasionalist, and 
diverged strongly from the ideas of their Hellenophilic contemporaries. 332 It was in the midst of this 
‘crisis’ of contesting voices that certain early Shfites formulated their own images of the making and 
order of the Creation. 

All of these cosmological projects had sociopolitical implications. Courtly patrons of such 
efforts sought the prestige of sponsoring authoritative accounts of the order of things, an order tilted 
largely in their favor. Similarly, though not always in service to the court, the mutakallimun argued for 
the supremacy of Arabo-Islamic 333 knowledge of the world over that of pagan ancients and conquered 
peoples. Early Shfite thinkers, however, were faced with the distinct challenge of describing a world- 
order of which their Imams were the rightful rulers in the eyes of God yet suffered an appalling lack of 

330 Gutas, Greek Thought, Arabic Culture, 71. 

331 Patricia Crone, “The DahrTs according to Al-Jahiz,” Melanges de I’Universite Saint-Joseph 63 (November 2010): 
passim. 

332 On kalam atomism see Shlomo Pines, Studies in Islamic atomism, ed. Y. Tzvi. Langermann, trans. Michael Schwarz, 
Beitrage zur islamischen Atomenlehre 9 (Jerusalem: The Magnes Press, The Hebrew University, 1997); Alnoor 
Dhanani, The Physical Theory of Kalam: Atoms, Space, and Void in Basrian MutazilT Cosmology, Islamic Philosophy, 
Theology, and Science 6 (Leiden: Brill, 1994). 

333 On the valorization of specifically Arabo-Islamic knowledge over the sciences produced by other nations, see 
Heck, “The Hierarchy of Knowledge in Islamic Civilization.” 
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temporal power. They accomplished this in part through the announcement of hidden worlds prior and 
superior to this lowliest one, worlds that in their very structure were made to testify to the sovereignty 
of the Imam s. The formulation of these cosmologies was closely linked to the development of esotericist 
methods of Qur anic interpretation (i.e. batim taml) and thus to new propositions about both the 
relationships of different types of human actors to the Qur an and ways that meaning could be derived 
from language and its component parts, particularly the letters. In other words, these early Shtite 
cosmologies were closely linked to the earliest stirrings of Islamic esotericism as discussed in the 
opening chapter of this study. 

3.1.1 Letters and cosmology in ‘extremist’ and early Ismailite Shiite thought 

The origins of Shtite lettrist cosmologies are traced by Lory and others to the ‘extremist’ (ghali) 
al-Mughlrah b. Said (d. 119/737), a pro-‘Alid militant and reputed sorcerer of Aramaean stock who 
likely was influenced by Gnostic discourses on alphabetical mysticism. 334 He is said to have extracted 
from allegorical readings of the Qur an and his own spiritual exertions a mythopoeic vision of “the 
figure of the creator as a man of light, with limbs in the shape of the letters of the Arabic alphabet,” 335 a 
demiurge that, in the process of instantiating the cosmos, also created the pre-existent forms of 
Muhammad and ‘Allb. AblTalib. 336 Bernd Radtke argues that the earliest evidence of batim 
interpretation of the Qur an is linked to al-Mughlrah, 337 and Steven Wasserstrom notes that he allegedly 
attempted ultimately to arrogate Qur anic interpretive authority to himself, “assert[ing] that the Qur an 
is entirely composed of symbols [ amthal] and cryptic hints [ rumuz ] and that mankind cannot learn 
anything of its mystical meanings but through him because of the power invested in him by the 

334 Steven Wasserstrom, “The Moving Finger Writes: Mughlra B. SaTd’s Islamic Gnosis and the Myths of Its 
Rejection,” History of Religions 25, no. 1 (1985): 4 ff; W.F. Tucker, “Rebels and Gnostics: MugTra Ibn Sa‘Td and the 
MugTriyya,” Arabica 22, no. 1 (1975): 33-47. 

335 Melvin-Koushki, “The Quest for a Universal Science,” 175. 

336 Wasserstrom, “The Moving Finger Writes,” 17. 

337 Radtke, Elr, s.v. “baten.” 
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Imam.” 338 Indeed, al-Mughlrah sometimes is described as having been a pretender to the Imamate, and 
even to prophecy. 339 Though he was eventually executed as a rebel and, in the centuries after his death, 
denounced as a heresiarch by Shiites and Sunnites alike, al-Mughlrah’s vision arguably expressed 
fundamental tensions in the early ‘sectarian milieu’ of the Arab-ruled territories in the thought of 
Muslims and others regarding holy texts and the human actors who revealed and interpreted them. 
Wasserstrom regards al-Mughlrah’s lettrist deity as the “apotheosis of the figurative powers of 
language.” 340 And Pierre Lory views the man of light as an “archetype humano-livresque,” a response to 
notions that “God reveals Himself to men through a heavenly, perfect Book, and dispatches to earth 
equally perfect and exemplary men (prophets and Imams)... necessarily implying] a deep connection 
between these two forms, a place where the reality of the Book and that of Man are joined in a common 
seed.” 341 1 would add that this god-man of light and letters can be taken as anticipating the concept of 
the human as microcosm that would come to play a central part in later iterations of lettrist- 
cosmological thought, including al-Bunl’s. 342 

Other thinkers from among the ghuldt, such as Ja‘far al-Sadiq’s erstwhile intimate Abu al- 
Khattab (d. 138/755-56) and his followers ( al-khattablyah ), refined and expanded upon al-Mughlrah’s 
ideas on the letters, light, and the pre-existence of the prophets and Imams, also championing “the 
batinl tarnl, the esoteric or allegorical interpretation of the Quran and the sacred prescriptions.” 343 A 
century or so later, pre-Fatimid Ismallite theorists were continuing to generate boldly innovative 

338 Wasserstrom, “The Moving Finger Writes,” 18. The Imam in question may have been Muhammad al-Baqir (d. 
betw. 114/732 and 118/736), though, according to Wilferd Madelung, after al-Baqir’s death al-MughTrah switched 
his support to the Hasanid al-Nafs al-ZakTyah (d. 145/762), declaring him the mahdl Madelung, EI2, s.v. “al- 
MughTriyya.” 

339 Lory, “Science des lettres et chiisme,” 62; Tucker, “Rebels and Gnostics,” 38-39. 

340 Wasserstrom, “The Moving Finger Writes,” 17. 

341 Lory, “Science des lettres et chiisme,” 63-64. 

342 Ebstein devotes a chapter to this topic (though without reference to al-Bum) in his recent monograph, 
Mysticism and Philosophy in Al-Andalus, 157-188. 

343 Farhad Daftary, “The Earliest Ismallites,” Arabica 38, no. 2 (1991): 217-218. 
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cosmological discourses that included lettrist elements, as S.M. Stern and Heinz Halm have deduced 
from non-IsmaTlite heresiographies and Fatimid-era IsmaTlite sources. 344 These included allegorical 
readings of the Qur an from which were derived notions of two demiurgic entities, Kuril and Qadar, a 
masculine-feminine pair of beings brought into existence by God’s creation of the primordial light and 
His utterance thereto of the creative command “Be!” ( kun ). 345 The seven letters of those two names ( kaf 
waw-nun-ya, qaf-dal-ra ) were doubly interpreted. First they were understood to represent what early 
IsmaTlites regarded as the seven ‘speaking prophets’ (natiqs), each of whom were held to have initiated 
a distinct historical era and cycle of Imams, and simultaneously they were imagined as a cosmogonic 
heptad from which “all other letters of the Arabic alphabet and names emerged,” along with “the very 
things they signified.” 346 Relatedly, in Kitab al-kashf, a collection of early IsmaTlite writings compiled by 
the Fatimid daTja'far b. Mansur al-Yaman (d. after 341/953), 347 God creates the divine throne ( arsh) and 
footstool (kurst) with an axis ( qutb ) stretching between them, and from this axis brings forth the 
twenty-eight letters in heptads by speaking their names, until they coalesce to form the Qur an 348 —a 
tandem creation of the cosmos and the Book. A fluid topos of the individual letters of God’s speech 
being integral to the constitution of sanctified actors and the cosmos as a whole clearly was in play in 
these conceptualizations of the Creation. 

With regard to these clusterings of speculations on cosmology, the letters, the nature of the 
holy text, and the prophets and Imam s, one might consider Henry Corbin’s compelling observation: 
“Tarnl presupposes the superimposition of worlds and interworlds, as the correlative basis for a 

344 S.M. Stern, Studies in Early Isma’ilism (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, The Hebrew University, 1983), 3-29; Heinz Halm, 
Kosmologie undHeilslehre derfriihen IsmaTlTya, Abhandlungen fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes 44 (Wiesbaden: 
Deutsche Morgenlandische Ges., 1978), 53-66. 

345 Regarding kun, see Q 2:117, 36:82. 

346 Daftary, The IsmaTlites, 133-134. 

347 Halm, Kosmologie und Heilslehre, 18; Daftary, The IsmaTlites, 98. 

348 Halm, Kosmologie und Heilslehre, 38-44; Ebstein, Mysticism and Philosophy in Al-Andalus, 81-82. 
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plurality of meanings in the same text.” 349 The implication is that the very notion of batini exegesis 
requires the existence of these interworlds in order that the Qur’an and other elements of religion may 
be true at once on the plane of physical reality and historical events, as well as on ‘deeper’ levels of 
existence and meaning that lie outside of ordinary time and place. Thus there must be posited such 
‘imaginal’, metaphysical spaces posterior and foundational to material existence. Similarly, the 
prophets and Imam s, as actors capable of contacting these planes, must partake of them in their very 
beings, such that they are transformed in these accounts into pre-existent forms as lights. 350 The 
letters, as the ingredients of God’s speech and the Qur an’s multilayered meanings, are also made to 
partake of those lights from which the pre-existent forms of the prophets and Imam s are composed. 
This combination of concepts formed a rich terrain for intellectual exploration, one that early 
IsmaTlites no doubt used in attracting to their cause intellectuals with Shfite leanings and/or those 
who were dissatisfied with, or lacked social access to, other circles of theological and philosophical 
debate. In other words, these hidden interworlds and the communities in which they were discussed 
were ‘hermeneutic spaces’ in which such actors could refine and promulgate alternative theories of 
religio-political authority, and in that sense can be seen as predecessors to the esotericist reading 
communities in which al-Bunl’s works circulated. 

3.1.2 Letters and cosmology in Fatimid-era Ismailite Neoplatonism 

As we will see, al-Bunl’s cosmological writings and diagrams map a similar territory of 
interworlds of lights and letters extending between God and the manifest world, though one structured 
on a quasi-Neoplatonic, emanative framework. Ismailite theorists of course preceded al-Bunl in this as 
well. Fatimid-era Ismailite missionaries (s. dai) such as Abu Hatim al-Raz! (d. ca. 322/934), Abu al-Hasan 
Muhammad al-Nasafl (d. 332/943), Abu Ya'qub al-Sijistanl (d. ca. 361/971), and Hamid al-DTn al-Kirmanl 

349 Henry Corbin, Spiritual Body and Celestial Earth: From Mazdean Iran to Shi’ite Iran, trans. Nancy Pearson, Bollingen 
Series XCI:2 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1977), 54. 

350 Cf. Uri Rubin, “Pre-Existence and Light: Aspects of the Concept of Nur Muhammad,” Israel Oriental Studies 5 
(1975): 62-119. 
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(d. after 411/1021) were “greatly influenced by Neoplatonism, especially by its concept of the 
unknowable God, its theory of emanation, and its hierarchic chain of beings,” 351 and creatively 
synthesized many of the precepts of that late-antique school of thought with earlier Ismallite 
discourses. Among adaptations made to Neoplatonic theories of emanation by these Ismallite thinkers 
was a modified model of the relationship between the godhead and the Intellect (nous, aql ), in which 
God’s amr (‘command’), iradah (‘will’), or kalimah (‘word’)—i.e. the creative kun mentioned in the 
Qur’an 352 —brings into being and directs the Intellect. As Daftary summarizes the matter: 


Instead of having the intellect... emanate directly and involuntarily from the 
source of being, the One, as with Plotinus and his school, in the system of the 
Iranian dais God brings creation into being through his command or volition 
(amr), or word ( kalima ), in an act of primordial, extratemporal origination 
(ibda ), signifying creation out of nothing—ex nihilo. Hence God is the originator 
or the mubdi, and His command or word acts as an intermediary between Him 
and His creation. 353 


This addition of the amr/iradah/kalimah to the Neoplatonic cosmological scheme brings it into 
line, after a fashion, with the Qur anic notion of a created cosmos (rather than the eternal one standard 
to Platonism) and an agentive, though still remote, God. The dais took further steps in integrating this 
cosmology to the Qur an, such as variously assimilating the Intellect to the kaf of kun and the divine 
throne (arsh) or pen ( qalam ), and the Soul to the nun of kun and the footstool (kursi) or tablet (lawh), 354 
associations that, somewhat like the aforementioned pre-Fatimid IsmaTlite cosmologies, emphasized an 


351 Daftary, The Ismailites, 228; cf. Paul Walker, “Cosmic Hierarchies in Early IsmaTlite Thought: The View of Abu 
Ya’qub al-Sijistanl,” The Muslim World 66, no. 1 (1976): 18; Michael Ebstein, “The Word of God and the Divine Will: 
IsmaTlite Traces in AndalusT Mysticism, "Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 39 (2012): 247-302. 

352 The amr/iradah/kalimah (kun) triplicity is found in Q 36:82. 
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353 Daftary, The Ismailites, 228-229. This theme has also been explored at length by Ebstein, “The Word of God and 
the Divine Will,” passim; Mysticism and Philosophy in Al-Andalus, 33-76. 

354 Daftary, The Ismailites, 230; Walker, “Cosmic Hierarchies,” 20. 
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integral relationship between the utterance or inscription of God’s creative word and the structure of 
the cosmos. 

Officers of a proselytizing and initiatory body, the dais were quite concerned not only with 
metaphysical realities, but also with the matters closer to the manifest world. Moving “beyond the 
simple triad of One, intellect, and soul described by Plotinus,” they elaborated the relationship between 
the intelligible and sensible worlds such that the emanational chain continues down through the 
heavenly spheres, the elements, and “all the way to the genesis of man.” 355 Furthermore they posited 
correspondences between this ‘descending’ cosmogonic process of emanations and an ‘ascending’ 
soteriological hierarchy, the latter being what al-Sijistanl called alam al-wad’ (the world of convention) 
or alam al-din (the world of religion). Paul Walker, in a discussion of al-Sijistanl’s writings, describes 
this second hierarchy as one “of religious powers whose function is to bring a moral order or a moral 
direction to creation.” 356 It facilitates, at least potentially, the purification of the Ismallite initiate’s soul 
and his or her henotic ascent toward salvation, a notion of human perfectibility linked to the concept 
of the human as microcosm. As Daftary puts it: 

This soteriological vision can be explained in terms of descending and 
ascending scales or paths... The descending scale traces creation from God’s 
command through an emanational hierarchy, to the world of material reality 
and the genesis of man. As a counterpart, the ascending scale maps the rise of 
man’s soul to the higher, spiritual world in quest of salvation. 357 

The letters—particularly the two in kun and the seven letters that comprise the Kuni-Qadar pair 
from the older cosmologies—are construed as constitutive elements of both the descending and 
ascending scales. For example, al-Sijistanl at one point in his Kitab al-Yanabi explains the relationships 
between the kaf and nun of kun, the seven ‘superior’ or ‘heavenly’ letters ( al-huruf al-’ulwiyah ) of Kuni- 

355 Daftary, The Isma Hites, 229. 

356 Walker, “Cosmic Hierarchies,” 17. 

357 Daftary, The Isma Hites, 231. 
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Qadar, and the cosmic and religious hierarchies (the latter here called ‘normative’, and represented by 
the seven natiqs, the ‘speaking prophets’) as follows: 


[T]he kdf and nun equal in the alphanumerical system seventy [kaf= 20, nun = 
50], which is seven tens. This is as if to inform you that through the Command 
of God (which is also known as the Will), God willed the appearance of the 
seven heavenly letters from which the spiritual forms came into being, and He 
willed by it as well the setting up of the [seven] planets by means of which the 
corporeal forms came into being. He further willed that the seven Speaking- 
prophets be established in the physical world in order to promote a normative 
order [...]. 358 


Thus we see the letters—which, as Walker notes, al-Sijistanl regarded as symbols par excellence 359 — 
effecting relationships between God’s word, the structure of the hidden and visible worlds, and the 
prophets and Imam s. The striking of similar correspondences between the cosmological order of the 
hypostases, spheres, elements, et cetera and a hierarchy of both living and disincarnate saints and 
prophets would come to be a central feature in the thought of Western Sufis such as al-Bunl and ibn al- 
‘Arabl. 

As Daftary notes, the Neoplatonic thought of the Eastern dais was adopted as official Fatimid 
ideology only late in the reign of the caliph al-Muizz li-dln Allah (r. 341/953-365/975), the first of the 
Fatimids to rule from Cairo, the court previously having adhered to versions of the older cosmologies 
discussed above. 360 It is noteworthy that these ideas moved from the Fatimid dynasty’s periphery, 
which is to say the covert, subversive communities fostered by dais in hostile territories, to its imperial 
center, suggesting that the former was the true laboratory of innovation in esotericist IsmaTlite 


358 Walker’s translation, The Wellsprings of Wisdom a Study of Abu Ya'qub Al-SijistanVs Kitab Al-Yanabf; Including a 
Complete English Translation with Commentary and Notes on the Arabic Text (Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 
1994), 51. 

359 Walker, “Cosmic Hierarchies,” 25. 

360 Daftary, The Ismailites, 232 ff. 
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thought despite the notion of the Imam as chief theologian. 361 As we will see, a similar dynamic occurs 
with Western Sufi lettrist thought and its eventual taking up by Mamluk elites. 


3.1.3 Related themes in the Jabirian corpus and Rasail Ikhwan al-safa 

Two other bodies of texts originating in seemingly marginal IsmaTlite (or proto- or quasi- 
IsmaTlite) communities that have bearing on this lettrist tradition are the Jabirian alchemical corpus 
and the Rasail Ikhwan al-safa, though their approaches to the letters are quite distinct from those 
already discussed and from each other. Like Abu al-Khattab, the alchemist Abu Musa Jabir b. Hayyan 
was remembered—or imagined 362 —as having been a member of Ja’far’s entourage. Indeed, Ja‘far is 
credited as the source of Jabir’s alchemical knowledge, though, as noted in the previous chapter, much 
if not all of the corpus likely was composed as late as the late-third/ninth and fourth/tenth centuries 
by one or more communities of Shtite actors. Broadly speaking, the corpus’ treatment of the letters 
differs from its treatment by the aforementioned bodies of thought in that the latter assigning the 
letters less a cosmogonic role than one in physis, which is to say the inner workings of nature. As 
Nomanul Haq has discussed, the Jabirian writings ascribe occult elemental qualities to the letters of the 
Arabic alphabet: alif has the quality of heat, ba cold,jfm dryness, dal moisture, et cetera , and announces 
the alchemical science of mizan al-huruf (‘the balance of letters’) as the means of understanding and 
manipulating these qualities. In doing so they propose a deep relationship between the created things 
of the world and the Arabic language; as Haq puts it: “[A]n effective and real coordination between the 
letters of a word which names an object, and the physical structure of the object itself; between the 

361 With regard to the appeal of the dais’ cosmological thought, Daftary observes that “the philosophical 
superstructures of their systems enhanced the intellectual appeal of their message. This explains why their 
writings circulated widely in Persia and Central Asia, in both IsmaTlite and non-IsmaTlite intellectual circles. 
Some non-IsmaTlite scholars, like Abu Mansur al-Maturidl (d. 333/944), the Sunni theologian of Transoxania and 
founder of the MaturTdiyya school of kalam theology, and Abu’l Qasim al-Busti (d. 420/1029), a Mutazill ZaydT 
scholar of Persia, even commented upon aspects of the systems of thought developed by al-Nasafi and his school 
and preserved fragments of their writings”; ibid., 232. 

362 It is not at all certain that Jabir was a real person, or that, if so, he was a member of Ja'far’s entourage. For the 
skeptical view of Jabir, see Kraus, Contributions, Vol. I, xxxvi-xlviii, esp. xlvii-xlviii with regard to his relationship 
to Ja'far. For a response to Kraus that argues for the historicity of Jabir and his relationship with Ja'far, see Haq, 
Names, Natures, and Things, 14-21. 
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science of morphology which studies the structure of words, and the science of physics which studies 
the structure of things.” 363 As we will see below, al-Bunl similarly ascribes a complex set of elemental 
relationships to the letters, though the details of his system differ from those found in the Jabirian 
corpus. 

The Ikhwan al-safa were an esotericist community of quasi-Isma Ilite intellectuals in 
fourth/tenth-century Iraq whose Rasail (Epistles) blended Shtite religio-political theory with 
Aristotelian, Neoplatonic and Neopythagorean elements to expound on a range of religious, natural, 
and occult sciences, and exerted a considerable—if not always acknowledged—influence on thinkers of 
many stripes for centuries to come. In their discourses on language, music, mathematics, astrology, and 
magic (sihr), they granted the letters a role that, though less than cosmogonic, was central in governing 
human culture and knowledge. Unlike the Shfite theorists discussed above—and unlike al-Bunl and 
other Western Sufis—the Ikhwan did not regard Arabic as the language of God perse. Rather, they made 
reference to a language they call Suryanlyah, which Adam and his early descendants are said to have 
spoken. Carmela Baffioni takes this to mean Syriac or Nabatean, 364 though Lory argues convincingly 
that it rather denotes a human form of the language of the angels 365 ; of course the two ideas need not 
be taken as contradictory. This first human language is said to have developed into diverse tongues 
and scripts—Hindi, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Arabic are specifically mentioned—as succeeding 
generations of Adam’s descendants moved out across the face of the earth, and changes in language are 
seen by the Ikhwan as causative of changes in the sciences and religious creeds of the various nations, 
such that they even link the variety of sects and madhhab s within Islam to localized variations in 


363 Haq, Names, Natures, and Things, 82. 

364 Carmela Baffioni, “Traces of‘Secret Sects’ in the Rasail of the Ikhwan Al-Safa,” in Shfa Islam, Sects, and Sufism: 
Historical Dimensions, Religious Practice, and Methodological Considerations, ed. F. De Jong (Utrecht: M. Th. Houtsma 
Stichting, 1992), 25. 

365 Lory, “Science des lettres et chiisme,” 69. 
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Arabic. 366 The Ikhwan nonetheless privileged Arabic above all other languages for being the most 


“harmonious” with the structure of the cosmos, 367 particularly due to its having twenty-eight letters, a 
mathematically ‘perfect’ number 368 which accords with, among other things, the number of the lunar 
mansions of Indo-Arab astrology. 369 Thus they describe the Arabic alphabet as the “seal of writings,” 
much as Muhammad was the seal of the prophets. 370 Numerology is central to the Ikhwan’s theories of 
language; for example, they state that the letters of the alphabet Adam possessed were simply the 
numerals one through nine, but that by those nine ‘letters’ he knew the names and qualities of all 
things. 371 

Though al-Bunl’s lettrism bears little similarity to the Ikhwan’s letter theory, it is nonetheless 
likely that he was familiar with, and otherwise influenced by, the Rasail, as they had a significant 
impact on Western-Islamicate thought (both Muslim and Jewish 372 ); scholars have detected their all but 
certain influence on ibn al-‘ArabT, for example. 373 A number of modern scholars have argued that the 
Rasail were brought to the West at some point in the late-fourth/tenth or fifth/eleventh century, 


366 Carmela Baffioni, “The ‘language of the prophet’ in the ikhwan al-safa,” in Al-Kitab: la sacralite du texte dans le 
monde de I’islam, actes du Symposium International tenu a Leuven et Louvain-la-Neuve du 29 mai au ljuin 2002, ed. Daniel 
De Smet, Godefroid de Callatay, and J.M.F. Van Reeth (Brussels: Peeters, 2004), 357-360. 

367 Melvin-Koushki, “The Quest for a Universal Science,” 179-180. 

368 In mathematics, a ‘perfect’ number is one that equals the sum of its divisors; e.g. 6 = 1+2+3; 28 = 1+2+4+7+14; 496 
= 1+2+4+8+16+31+62+124. On this quality of the 28 letters see ikhwan al-safa, Rasail Ikhwan al-safa wa-khullan al- 
wafa (Beirut: Dar Sadir, 2008), III/143. 

369 Daniel Varisco, EQ, s.v. “Numerology.” 

370 Baffioni, “The ‘language of the prophet,”’ 358. 

371 Ikhwan al-safa, Rasail Ikhwan al-safa, III/141 ff. 

372 J.Vahid Brown, “AndalusT Mysticism: A Recontextualization,” Journal of Islamic Philosophy 2 (2006): 80, 89; Steven 
Harvey, ed., The Medieval Hebrew Encyclopedias of Science and Philosophy: Proceedings of the Bar-Ilan University 
Conference, Amsterdam Studies in Jewish Thought (Dordrecht: Kluwer Academic Publishers, 2000), 11 and passim. 
At the other end of the Arab-Islamic world see Ronald Kiener, “Jewish IsmaTlism in Twelfth Century Yemen: R. 
Nethanel Ben Al-FayyumI,” Jewish Quarterly Review 74, no. 3 (1984): passim. 

373 Abul Ela. Affifi, The Mystical Philosophy ofMuhyid Dm-Ibnul ‘Arabi. (New York: AMS Press, 1974), 183-186; Addas, 
Quest for the Red Sulphur, 58-59; Ebstein, Mysticism and Philosophy in Al-Andalus, 205-212. 
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though Maribel Fierro has compellingly argued that they arrived in al-Andalus even earlier, brought by 
one Abu al-Qasim Maslamah b. Qasim al-Qurtubl (d. 353/964), whom she also considers to have been the 
author of the Ismallite-Neoplatonist-tinged occult-scientific works Rutbat al-hakxm and Ghayat al- 
hakim. 374 


3.1.4 Letters and cosmology in the writings oflbn Masarrah al-Jaball 

In the scholarship of Gril, et al, the transfer of cosmologically-oriented lettrist thought in the 
Islamicate West has been associated most strongly with Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Masarrah b. Najlh 
al-Jaball, more commonly known as ibn Masarrah al-Jaball. A native of al-Andalus, it is assumed that he 
was exposed to the topic in some form during his travels to the East and back. He was born in Cordoba 
in 268/883 to a family likely of Iberian stock, and his father was a noted scholar who had traveled to 
study in Iraq and Mecca, dying in the latter in 286/899 while on a second hajj. 373 At some point after his 
father’s death ibn Masarrah departed on his own pilgrimage and in search of teachers; sources differ on 
the dates of his journey, and James Morris surmises that he may have sojourned eastward on more than 
one occasion. 376 He studied in Fatimid-ruled Kairouan with the great Malikite faqlh Ahmad b. Nasr (d. 
317/929-30), according to one source, 377 and no doubt also with numerous traditionists and teachers of 
the religious sciences in Medina and Mecca, likely including Abu SaTd b. al-A‘rabT (d. 341/952), an 


374 M. Fierro, “Batinism in al-Andalus: Maslama b. Qasim al-Qurtubl (d. 353/964), Author of the Rutbat al-Haklm and 
the Ghayat al-Haklm ( Picatrix ),” Studia Islamica 84 (1996): 106-108. Fierro includes a review of earlier arguments on 
the topic. 

375 ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn al-Faradl, Tarlkh ‘ulama al-Andalus, ed. Ibrahim, ibyari, al-Maktabah al- 
Andalusiyah 3 (Cairo: Dar al-Kutub al-Islamlyah, 1983), entry no. 650. 

376 James Morris, “ibn Masarra: A Reconsideration of the Primary Sources” (Thesis, Harvard, 1973), 14-15. This 
unpulbished paper, available for download on the website of the Muhyiddin Ibn Arabi Society, is a valuable 
compilation of the biographical materials on ibn Masarrah, even though it was written prior to the widespread 
publicization of the discovery of his works in manuscript (on which see below). 

377 This according to al-Khusham (d. 371/981), by way of ibn ‘Adhari al-Marrakushl (or Idhari, d. early 8 th /l4 th c.); 
al-Marrakushi ibn ‘AdharT, Histoire de I’Afrique et de I’Espagne, intitulee al-Bayano’l-Mogrib, trans. E. Fagnan (Alger: 
Imprimerie orientale P. Fontana et cie., 1901), 1/280. 
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important traditionist and Sufi ascetic linked to the famous al-Junayd who was in frequent contact with 
Andalusian pilgrims. 378 He may also have visited ‘Iraqi centers of learning, which of course were 
veritable cauldrons of speculative thought in this period, ibn Masarrah returned to Cordoba during the 
reign of the Spanish Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Rahman III, which is to say sometime after 300/912, and 
gathered a group of disciples about himself. It is said that they at some point withdrew to a ‘hermitage’ 
(i mutaabbad ) in the mountains outside that city—earning ibn Masarra the nickname al-Jaball, “of the 
mountain, “and that he died at that retreat in 319/931. 379 

Modern scholars believed ibn Masarrah’s works to have been lost until 1972, when two short 
treatises of his were discovered in Chester Beatty MS 3168, the late-seventh/thirteenth codex discussed 
in the previous chapter that also contains the earliest known copy of al-Buni’s al-Lumah al-nuramyah as 
well as the lettrist treatise attributed by some modern scholars to Sahl al-Tustarl. One of these is his 
Risalat al-itibar, in which he attempts to demonstrate that knowledge of God’s unity and complete 
transcendence can be gained through a process of contemplation that begins from attention to the 
natural phenomena of the sub-lunar, elemental world and ascends through several stages, as on the 
rungs of a ladder, to knowledge of the divine—an inductive praxis that he asserts produces conclusions 
entirely concordant with the truths sent down by God to His prophets. 380 The other is Kitab khawass al- 
huruf wa-haqaiqiha wa-usuliha, a brief work addressing primarily the fawatih al-suwar, the ‘disconnected’ 
letters found at the heads of certain surah s of the Qur an. 381 Though ibn Masarrah’s focus on the fawatih 
sets his ideas apart somewhat from those of the Shute cosmologists, there are nonetheless 

378 Manuela Marin, “Abu Said ibn al-Arabi et le developpement du soufisme en al-Andalus,” Revue du monde 
musulman etde la Mediterranee 63, no. 1 (1992): 29 ff; Morris, “Ibn Masarra,” 17. 

379 Ibn al-Faradi, Tankh, entry no. 1202. 

380 Chester Beatty MS 3168.4, fols. 88 a -95 b ; ibn Masarrah and Pilar Garrido-Clemente, “Edicion Critica de La Risalat 
Al-I‘tibar de Ibn Masarra de Cordoba,” Miscelanea de Estudios Arabes Y Hebraicos. Section Arabe-Islam, 2007, 81-104; 
Stroumsa and Sviri, “The Beginnings of Mystical Philosophy in Al-Andalus: ibn Masarra and His Epistle on 
Contemplation.” 

381 Chester Beatty MS 3168, fol. 83b-87b; ibn Masarrah and Pilar Garrido-Clemente, “Edicion Critica Del K. Jawass 
Al-Huruf de ibn Masarra,” Al-Andalus Magreb 14 (2007): 51-89. 
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fundamental similarities between his writings and theirs, as Ebstein has argued at length and quite 
convincingly. 382 The guiding principle of the work is that God’s command—His creative speech—is 
manifested at once in the revealed book, the Qur an, in the book of the Creation, i.e. the manifest world, 
and in the human microcosm. 383 ibn Masarrah asserts (allegedly on the authority of Sahl al-Tustarl) that 
the letters are the roots of all things (usul al-ashya ), and that they are the haba (the ‘primordial dust’), 
the prime matter or, as Ebstein would have it, ‘building blocks’ from which the world is created (see 
below regarding ibn al-'Arabl and al-Bunl’s uses of this term). He furthermore describes the names of 
God and the letters of which they are comprised as the rungs of the ladder v which the initiate can 
ascend to the divine presence, a concept the henotic element of which also resonates with IsmaTlite 
thought. As Lory notes, ibn Masarrah’s method of argument is not philosophical, but rather a series of 
meditations on the Quranic text from which inspired declarations spring, a means of “directing the 
reader of the Quranic text toward the esoteric meaning of the holy book, through the transmutation of 
the common meaning of the verses, so that the general exhortations may have an intimate, profound 
impact on the soul of the Sufi.” 384 As we will see, many of ibn Masarrah’s themes, as well as a similarly 
inspired, initiatic mode of discourse, are to be found in al-Burifs writings as well. 


3.1.5 Western Sufi lettrism after Ibn Masarrah 

Sunnite Muslim authorities of ibn Masarrah’s own time and succeeding centuries often were 
hostile to his teachings and followers. A number of scholars are said to have composed refutations of 
his doctrines during or shortly after his life, including the aforementioned Abu SaTd b. al-A'rabl, who 


382 Ebstein, Mysticism and Philosophy in Al-Andalus, passim. 

383 Pilar Garrido Clemente, “The Book of the Universe: On the Life and Works of ibn Masarra Al-Jabali,” Ishraq: 
Islamic Philosophy Yearbook 1 (2010): 395 ff. 

384 Quoted in ibid., 400. 
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may have been his erstwhile teacher. 385 After his death Andalusian writers such as ibn al-Faradl (d. 
403/1013) and ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064) accused ibn Masarrah of Mutazilite leanings and improper 
Qur an-interpretation practices ( taml ), and he frequently was labeled a l batini, suggesting he was 
suspected of IsmaTlite sympathies. 386 Other medieval authors, such as Said al-AndalusI (d. 462/1070) 
and Ibn al-Qift! (d. 646/1248), claimed that ibn Masarrah was a follower of the teachings of 
Empedocles, 387 and this notion greatly shaped modern views of him until recent decades. 388 On a few 
occasions in the decades after ibn Masarrah’s death adherents to his teachings in Cordoba were made 
to publicly recant their views, and in 350/961 copies of his works were publicly burned there. 389 So- 
called masarriyah of subsequent centuries also were criticized, particularly a turn-of-the-fifth/eleventh- 
century Cordovan named Ismail b. Abd Allah al-Ruaynl, to whom were attributed such heterodox 
views as denial of bodily resurrection on the day of judgment, denial that the world will be destroyed, 
and the claim that it is possible, through practices of purification, for a person to attain to prophethood 
(iktisab al-nubuwah). Al-Ruaynl additionally is said to have been regarded as an Imam by his followers, in 
the quasi-Shfite sense of someone whose spiritual authority also qualified him for absolute political 
authority. 390 


385 Morris, “ibn Masarra,” 39. 

386 Sarah Stroumsa, “ibn Masarra and the Beginnings of Mystical Thought in Al-Andalus,” in Wege Mystischer 
Gotteserfahrung. Mystical Approaches to God, by Peter Schafer, ed. Elisabeth Miiller-Luckner (Mtinchen: R. 

Oldenbourg Verlag GmbH, 2006), 99. 

387 Sa‘id ibn Ahmad AndalusI, Tabaqat al-umam, ed. Hayat Bu ‘Alwan (Beirut: Dar al-Talfah, 1985), 73; ‘All ibn Yusuf 
Ibn al-Qiftl, Ta’rikh al-hukama, ed. August Muller and Julius Lippert (Leipzig: Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1903), 16. Ibn al-Qifti’s assertion of this seems based entirely in al-Andalusi’s, repeating parts of it almost word for 
word. 

388 The most influent work from this early phase of ibn Masarrah scholarship was that of Miguel Asm Palacios, 
Abenmasarray su escuela: Origenes de lafilosofta hispanomusulmana (Madrid: Imprenta Iberica, 1914). 

389 Morris, “Ibn Masarra,” 26 ff, 44-45; Fierro, “Batinism in al-Andalus,” 98 ff. 

390 On al-Ruaynl and the 5 th /ll th -c. masarriyah see Ibn Hazm, Kitab al-fisalfi al-milal wa-al-ahwa ' wa-al-nihal 
(Baghdad : Maktabat al-Muthanna, 1964), IV/198-200; Morris, “Ibn Masarra,” 32 ff; Maribel Fierro, La heterodoxia 
en al-Andalus durante elperlodo omeya (Madrid: Institute Hispano-Arabe de Cultura, 1987), 167-168. 
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The broader impact of ibn Masarrah’s thought on Western-Islamicate Sufism is a matter of 
some debate. Fierro notes that there is said to have been a group of masarnyah in Almeria at roughly 
the same time as al-RuaynTs community was active, which hints at the possibility that his teachings 
survived there to play a part in the thought of the so-called ‘Almeria school’ of Sufis of the Almoravid 
era. One of the best-known members of that school, ibn Barrajan (d. 536/1141), authored a treatise on 
the divine names as instruments of spiritual purification and elevation, and it devotes significant 
attention to lettristic analysis of many of the names. In her recent edition of that work, Purificacion de 
la Torre notes ibn Masarrah as a possible influence. 391 

A theme that surfaces repeatedly in accounts of Western Sufis—and that seems to resonate with 
both elements of Ismallite thought and accounts of the masarnyah —is their clashes with temporal 
authorities in which rumors or charges circulated that Sufi leaders had arrogated imamic authority to 
themselves. This occurs in connection with the events surrounding the assassination of ibn Barrajan by 
the Almoravids, and certainly was a factor in the violent revolt against the same regime by the self- 
proclaimed mahdnbn QasT (d. 546/1151), another Sufi with lettrist tendencies. A few decades later, 
similar rumors surrounded the death of the great shaykh Abu Madyan—who was al-Bunl and ibn al- 
ArabT’s initiatic Grofivater through 'Abd al-'AzIz al-MahdawT—when he died on the road after being 
summoned to the court of the Almohad caliph, though tellings differ greatly in this regard. 392 Later still, 
Abu al-Hasan al-Shadhill (d. 656/1258) was accused by the KairouanI ulama of being a sorcerer and a 


391 ‘Abd al-Salam ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Muhammad ibn Barrajan, Sarh asma Allah al-husna = Comentario sobre los 
nombres mas bellos de Dios, ed. Purificacion de la Torre, Fuentes arabico-hispanas 24 (Madrid: Consejo Superior de 
Investigaciones Cientfficas : Agencia Espanola de Cooperation International, 2000), 28, 48-49. 

392 Regarding Abu Madyan’s sometimes contentious relationship with the Almohads, see Vincent Cornell, The Way 
of Abu Madyan: Doctrinal and Poetic Works of Abu Madyan Shu'ayb Ibn Al-Husayn Al-Ansari (c. 509/1115-1116 - 594/1198) 
(Cambridge: Islamic Texts Society, 1996), 15. Regarding differing accounts of Abu Madyan’s death see Claude 
Addas, “Abu Madyan and Ibn ‘Arabi,” in Muhyiddin Ibn Arabi: A Commemorative Volume, ed. S. Hirtenstein and M. 
Tiernan, vol. Shaftesbury: Element, for the Muhyiddin ibn ‘Arabi Society, 1993 (Shaftesbury: Element, for the 
Muhyiddin ibn ‘Arabi Society, 1993), 166 ff. 
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Fatimid(!). 393 Ibn Sab‘In, another lettrist, was suspected of considering himself the mahdi 394 And of 
course ibn al-'Arabl, building in part on earlier notions of Sufi sainthood, promulgated elaborate 
theories of the “invisible college” of living and disincarnate saints who, under the aegides of the major 
prophets, preserve and regulate the order of the world. Not incidentally, ibn al-'Arabl had considered 
himself to be a quite high-ranking member of that fraternity, the very ‘seal of the saints’. 395 

As I address in the following chapter, the Mamluk-era historian and jurist ibn Khaldun 
famously charged that the Sufism of ibn al-'Arabl, al-Bunl, and others of their Western cohort was 
‘tainted’ with IsmaTlism, the ShT'ite Imams having been replaced with the invisible hierarchy of the 
saints, and the work of Ebstein and others convincingly suggests that he was quite perspicacious in 
thinking so, though the Sufis in question were not Shfites in any conventional, confessional sense. 
Certainly it was the case that Western Sufism—which for centuries had only limited intercourse with 
Sunnite ‘mystical’ movements in the East—developed doctrines of the reign of the saints over the 
hidden worlds and, covertly, the manifest one, and that cosmologically-oriented lettrism played a role 
in these doctrines. It is with all this in mind that we turn now to al-Bunl’s exposition and charting of 
the hidden realms that generate the visible world and his considerations of how God’s creative word 
reverberates therein through the medium of the letters, and of how human adepts can participate in 
these processes. 


393 Anna Akasoy, “The muhaqqiq as Mahdi? ibn Sab‘In and Mahdism among Andalusian Mystics in the 12th/l3th 
centuries,” in Endzeiten Eschatologie in den monotheistischen Weltreligionen, ed. Wolfram Brandes and Felicitas 
Schmieder (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2008), 332. 

394 Massignon was the first to note this in modern scholarship; “ibn Sab’In et la ‘conspiration hallagienne’ en 
Andalousie, et en Orient au XHIe siecle,” in Etudes d’orientalisme dediee a la memoire de Levi-Provengal (Paris: 
Maisonneuve et Larose, 1962), 661-82. However, for the view that the charge is overblown or entirely misplaced, 
see Akasoy, “The muhaqqiq as Mahdi?,” 315 ff. 

395 Michel Chodkiewicz, Seal of the Saints: Prophethood and Sainthood in the Doctrine of Ibn ‘Arabi, Golden Palm Series 
(Cambridge: Islamic Texts Society, 1993), passim; McGregor, Sanctity and Mysticism in Medieval Egypt: The Wafa Sufi 
Order and the Legacy of Ibn ‘Arabi, 9-26; Elmore, Islamic Sainthood in the Fullness of Time, 109-162. 
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3.2 Reading Lata if al-isharat 

In what follows on Lata if al-isharat I seek to provide two things: a) a summary and, where 
possible, explanation of major aspects of al-Bunl’s cosmological thought as presented in the text, and b) 
a discussion of practical aspects of how the text may have been taught and otherwise used in 
gatherings of Sufi readers. While the second task of course requires a good deal of supposition, it is 
invited by the evidence discussed in the previous chapter of the texts’ circulation in such communities, 
as well as by elements of the texts that indicate their being ‘set’ in the context of a Sufi gathering. 

In the beginning of each of al-Bunl’s texts, reference is made to unnamed individuals or groups 
of actors who, we are told, had asked al-Bunl to expound upon some weighty matter of Sufi praxis, the 
implication being that the main contents of the work are his reply. Thus in the introduction (amma 
bad) to Hidayat al-qasidin wa-nihayat al-wasilm, his overview of the Sufi path and the different 
benchmarks and ranks of accomplishment thereon, he explains that a group of students or querents 
(talibun ) sought him out. Observing the advanced spiritual state of those Sufis ( salikun , lit. ‘wayfarers’) 
“who had attained to the stations of the [divine] names and the realities of the rungs of ascent” and 
lamenting their own lack of progress in this regard, they asked him to clarify “from whence they [sciZ. 
the salikun ] had attained such deep familiarity with the great variety of spiritual practices,” further 
requesting that al-Bunl “reveal to their inner sight [ baslratihim ] the lights of the hidden realities [al- 
ghuyub ]” and otherwise explain to them the process of “reaching the abodes of the angels [muluk].” 396 
Similarly in Mawaqif al-ghayat, his guide to ‘standard’ Sufi spiritual practices such as khalwah (‘spiritual 
retreat’) and dhikr (lit. ‘remembrance’, mantric litanies), we are told that “a group from among the 
sincere lovers of God [al-muhibbin] and the pure devoted ones [al-mukhlisln al-khalism ] desired that I 
would clarify for them the method of the spiritual exercises and the arrangement of their secrets in 

396 Suleymaniye MS Ayasofya 2160 (HQ), fol. 2 a , In. 9-fol. 2 b , In. 1. 
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relation to the [different] levels of created things.” 397 In ’Alam al-huda the reader is addressed in the 
second-person as being from among “the Sufi novices and accomplished adepts” ( al-talibun al-salikun 
wa-al-qasidun al-muhaqqiqun) one of whom had inquired of him regarding “the realities of the [divine] 
names and the arrangement of their rungs on the ladder of ascent.” 398 And in Lataifal-isharat, al-Bunl 
notes that an individual who “had devoted his love to me and had proven his effort and seriousness in 
seeking the [hidden] realities”—which is to say a close and talented disciple—had asked him to clarify 
the secrets of the science of letters and names to which past masters had made only cloaked references 
(sirr ma ramazuhu wa-dakhirat [i.e. dhakirat ] ma kanazuhu ). 399 The reader is then made to fill the role of 
this confidant as, throughout the work, the text regularly uses the second-person and the imperative in 
addressing ‘my brother’ (akhi). 

Following each of these mentions of the querents whose inquiries spurred each work, al-Bunl 
recounts having prayed for assistance in expounding on the questions posed to him, in most of the 
works specifically mentioning having performed istikharah, a quasi-divinatory form of prayer for which 
there are hadlths indicating the approval of the Prophet. 400 Though brief, his descriptions of this 


397 Stileymaniye MS Ayasofya 2160 ( MGh ), fol. 42 b , ins. 5-7. 
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398 Stileymaniye MS Hamidiye 260 (AH), fol. 2 a , ins. 1-2. 
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399 BnF MS arabe 2658 (LJ), fol. 2 b , ins. 11-13. 


400 Lexically, istikharah means the requesting of good things from God; Lane has it as asking for God’s “blessing, 
prospering, or favour” (Lane’s Lexicon, s.v. khayara). Its use to refer to special precatory practices requesting 
divine guidance appears to be quite ancient, and hadiths in which the prophet Muhammad expresses approval for, 
and gives instruction in, how to perform, istikharah are found in Sahih Bukhari and other of the major Sunnite 
hadith compendia. These typically involve praying of two rak'ahs outside the obligatory prayers, followed by an 
invocatory prayer ( du’a ) requesting God’s guidance, with the specific matter to hand being named at the end of 
the dua. For example, the following hadith narrated fromjabir is found in the section of Sahih Bukhari on 
supererogatory prayers (da’awat): 
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precatory practice are dramatic, and he leaves no doubt as to their efficacy. In Hidayat al-qasidin, for 
example: 


9jljhsVjj AjLsU—J uJ 3jbcC«<_J\j EES'JS olii 
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And I responded to them [sell, the querents] regarding that [sciL their 
questions], only after having knocked on the door of istikharah with the hand of 
seeking intercession and of destitution. I let tears of needfulness fall from my 
eyes in abasement and desperation, and I was answered by Him who responds 
to one in need when one invokes Him, and lifts the affliction from one’s heart - 
for His equal has never been known. 401 


And in Mawaqif al-ghayat: 
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The prophet (God’s blessing and peace be upon him) used to teach us the istikharah for 
every matter, [just] as he used to teach us the surahs from the Quran. [He said] ‘If one of 
you intends to do something, he should offer two rak’ahs other than the obligatory 
prayers, and then say: Allahumma I ask the best course of You by Your omniscience, 
and ask You to grant me power by Your omnipotence, and I ask You for Your great 
favor. For verily You have power and I do not have power, and You know but I do not 
know, and You know all that is hidden. Allahumma, if You know that this matter is 
good for me in my religion, my livelihood, and my ultimate outcome [i.e. in the 
hereafter]—or he said, in my present and future life—then accomplish it for me. And if 
You know that this matter is evil for me in my religion, my livelihood, and my ultimate 
outcome—or he said, in my present and future life—then keep it away from me and me 
from it, and make happen what is good for me, whatsoever it is, then make me satisfied 
with it. And then he [sczl the one performing istikharah ] should name his need. 

Fahd notes that in medieval usage the term was associated with a number of divinatory practices, including 
dream incubation and the casting of lots; Toufic Fahd, Encyclopaedia of Islam, Second Edition, ed. Th. Bianquis et al. 
(Leiden: Brill, 2010), s.v. istikhara. Sezgin notes that al-Zubayrl is said to have written a Kitab al-Istisharah wa-al- 
istikharah; Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums (Leiden: Brill, 1967), I, 495. 

401 Siileymaniye MS Ayasofya 2160.1 (HQ), fol. 42 b , In. 8-fol. 43 a , In. 1. 
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And I responded to them regarding that [sciL their questions] as one reliant on 
the bond with his master [sdL God] in both his innermost being [lit. ‘the secret 
of his secret’] and his public discourse, and only after making the camel of 
lowliness to kneel down at the gate of istikharah and taking recourse to the 
humility of servanthood and the necessity of seeking the protection of Him 
who tends those whose hearts are broken and whose souls are afraid. Then He 
poured out upon me from the lights of his mercy the ability to respond, and He 
unveiled to me the gates of deputation so that it was as if the scholars of old 
and the divinely guided imams (may God be pleased with them) were 
speaking . 402 


To be sure, al-Bunl’s brief accounts of the inquiries that allegedly prompted his compositions, 
his use of the second person, and his claims of having prayed for guidance in responding to his 
petitioners are quite conventional. The device involving querents is used by many medieval authors 
and serves to position the author as an authority, as someone of whom such questions would be asked. 
Addressing the reader directly is not unusual and is in keeping with the oft-remarked upon oral quality 
of much medieval literature. Mentioning istikharah at the beginning of a work is somewhat common as 
well, enough so that Toufic Fahd has gone so far as to say that references to it in medieval “literary 
texts” are “merely a pious formula... with no ritual character .” 403 However, textual conventionality does 
not necessarily equate to mere literary artifice. Rather, in keeping with Stock’s notion of the 
interaction of literary and cultural norms (discussed in chapter one), I would argue that these written 
conventions were reflective of practical conventions (and vice-versa, to some extent), and thus were 
important cues to medieval actors regarding the proper use of the texts. 

The notion of petitioners approaching an esteemed Sufi shaykh with questions was not just a 
literary trope, but rather would have been familiar to medieval Sufi readers from practical experience, 
which is to say from their interactions with their own shaykhs. Similarly, the istikharah practices al-Bunl 
describes in such bodily and emotive detail indeed probably were enacted by him and many shaykhs of 
the period, such precatory exertions having been a common element of the performance of Sufi shaykh- 


402 Stileymaniye MS Ayasofya 2160.2 (MGh), fol. 2b, Ins. 1-4. 

403 Fahd, Istikharah. 
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liness. For the solitary reader these textual cues would have helped evoke imaginatively the setting of a 
meeting between a shaykh and his disciples. Many ‘readers’, however, would have engaged with the text 
primarily in group reading situations (and thus may have been listeners as much or more than readers 
in the usual sense), and in the context of the esotericist reading communities such a meeting often 
would have been a gathering of Sufis with their own shaykh. In this scenario the text would, in a sense, 
have helped convoke the gathering, the reading under the direction of a shaykh mirroring al-Bunl’s 
engagement with his petitioners. As noted in the previous chapter, Michael Chamberlain has argued 
that oral performances of texts even facilitated the ‘presencing’ of past masters in the bodies of the 
participants , 404 a potentiality al-Bunl himself seems to hint at in the passage above from Mawaqifal- 
ghayat regarding the teachers of ages past speaking through him. 

As we will see with Lataifal-isharat, and as is the case with al-Bunl’s other works as well, the 
charismatic authority of the shaykh— whether al-Bunl or his ‘stand-in’ at a reading—is a necessary 
component of the text, as is the reader’s/listeners’ acceptance of that authority. Indeed, it is this 
master-disciple relationship inherent to his works—a relationship that would have been reinforced in 
the context of group readings among Sufi actors—that lends them their initiatic character. The writing 
is at turns terse or effusive, obscure or systematic, likely reflecting al-Bunl’s oral teaching style. He does 
not argue perse, certainly not in a formal philosophical or disputational sense, but rather interlaces 
scriptural, philosophical, mythopoeic, mathematical, and other elements to generate images and 
impressions of the emanative series of luciform and ethereal worlds that join the godhead to the 
material plane. To be sure, not every reader or participant in a reading would have followed and 
understood the discourse and all its references in their entirety (neither do I, for that matter), but it 
was up to each to take what he or she was capable of understanding. Put another way, it is an intrinsic 
textual-economic feature of the work that it does not claim to fully encompass or exhaust its topic, but 
only to point the way to extra-discursive realities vouchsafed by the sanctity of al-Bunl and/or the 
shaykh in whom he is presenced. That the work is not intended as, and in fact could not be, a complete 
404 Chamberlain, Knowledge and Social Practice, 148-150. 
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explication of the topics it addresses is made clear at the end of Lata if al-isharat, where al-Bunl asserts 
that he has explained that which it is permissible and possible for him to explain, and that the reader’s 
God-given capacity for apprehending these hidden realities will ultimately determine their 
understanding of his teachings: 
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0 my brother, know that the secrets of the letters cannot be grasped through 
deduction, as one grasps some of the sciences. It cannot be grasped except 
through the mystery of divine solicitude (‘ inayah ), whether through something 
of the mysteries of casting ( ilqa ) or something of the mysteries of prophecy 
(wahy) or something of the mysteries of unveiling ( kashf )... Know that, in 
commenting on the letters, we have revealed only that which is subject to 
explanation, beneath which are signs that belong to the light of God (Most 
High), the discernment of which you will grasp [only] through Verification 
( tahqiq ). 405 


3.2.1 Al-BunTs lettrist cosmology 

The cosmological discourse in Lata if al-isharat takes up almost the first half of the work. It 
follows the introduction that, as explained in the previous chapter, implies the prophetic and ‘Alid 
origins of the science of letters, proclaims the superior access the science offers to the mysteries of the 
Qur an, and alludes that lettrism is at the heart of an esoteric tradition of initiatic knowledge passed 
down through the Imams and saints and kept hidden from the vulgar who might abuse it. The 
cosmological discourse is followed by a series of chapters on the individual letters that go into further 
detail on their hidden meanings and properties. In what follows I trace an outline of the main 
cosmological discourse, with occasional reference to statements from 'Alam al-huda and points later in 
Lata if al-isharat that elucidate certain key points. 


405 BnF MS arabe 2658, fol. 89 b , Ins. 9-17. 
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The discourse begins with an account of Adam’s creation, a process that includes the sowing of 
the letters into his very being. As we will see, this account also maps the basic contours of al-Bunl’s 
vision of the structure of the cosmos. This anthropogony opens with a brief mention of God’s having 
predetermined ( qaddara ) and willed ( arada ) the existence of the cosmos ( al-alam ), followed by a terse 
description of the creation of Adam that delineates four planes (s. tawr ) or worlds (s.'alam) grouped into 
two categories: the first and second worlds of ikhtira, a term glossed here as ‘Invention’, and the first 
and second worlds of ibda, ‘Origination’. 406 At each stage of this process the letters are infixed ( gharasa ) 
into various aspects of Adam’s constitution ( jibillah ): his intellect ( ’aql ), spirit (ruh), soul ( nafs ), and 
body/heart ( fitrah/qalb ). Finally, al-Bunl notes the action of the letters in each part of the Adamic—i.e. 
human—constitution: 
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406 In his article on al-Bum’s thought based on Shams al-maarifal-kubrd y Lory glosses alam al-ikhtira as “creation 
ideelle en Dieu” and alah al-ibda as “creation des formes”;La science des lettres , 97. 
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Know—may God guide us and you—that when the Maker (may His power be 
exalted) predetermined [qaddara] and willed the emergence of being ( al-wujud ) 
from the world of knowledge into the world of existents, He made the superior 
[ulwiyah ] and inferior [ sufllyah ] existents to manifest at a variety of stages and a 
succession of phases. At the first origination [al-ibda al-awwal] He established 
[qaddara] in them lettristic secrets disposed according to a predetermined 
relationship [ nisbah qadanyah] that differentiated the various stages and gave 
expression to the secrets of the divine decrees. 

Then God originated the clay of Adam in the cloud [al-’ama]— and it [sciL the 
cloud] is the First Invention [ al-ikhtira al-awwal ], which issues from nothing 
similar prior to it—and He arranged in him a relationship among the letters, 
infixing them into the constitution of his offspring so that there issues from 
him in the world of His engendering [ alam Ijadihi] the aspiration, by means of 
the subtle substance of his intellect [‘aql], toward that first presence. 

Then He moved him to the stage of the primordial dust [tawr al-haba]— and it is 
the Second Invention [al-ikhtira al-thanf]— and He arranged in him a 
relationship among the letters, infixing them into a dust-constitution, so that 
there issues from him in the world of His engendering the aspiration, by means 
of the subtle substance of his spirit [ruh], toward that second inventive 
presence. 

Then he moved him to the plane of the particles [tawr al-dharr]— and it is the 
First Origination [al-ibda al-awwal]— and He arranged in him a relationship 
among the letters, infixing them into a particulate constitution, so that there 
would issue from him in the world of His engendering the aspiration, by means 
of the subtle substance of his soul [nafs], toward that first originary presence. 

Then he moved him to the plane of composition [tawr al-tarklb]— and it is the 
Second Origination [al-ibda al-thanf]— and He arranged in him a relationship 
among the letters, infixing them into the constitution of his temperament 
[fitrah], so that there would issue from him in the world of His engendering the 
aspiration, by means of the subtle substance of his heart [qalb], toward that 
second originary presence. 

He [scil. God] made the letters to be meanings accompanying the intellect, 
subtleties accompanying the spirit, images in the soul, impulses in the heart, 
the power of speech in the tongue, and the secret of formation [i.e. of words] in 
the ears. 407 


407 BnF 2658, fol. 5 a , in. 10-fol. 5 b , in. 12. Dhurriyatihi in the second passage above is omitted in BnF 2657, with jibillat 
becoming jibillatihi. This is one of a number of textual issues regarding the jibillahs referred to in these passages 
tha seem to have been a source of confusion from early on. 
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The four worlds delineated here are the main components of al-Bunl’s cosmogonic/ 
cosmological vision, and over the remainder of the discourse he addresses their interactions, as well as 
their generation and encompassing of the planetary spheres, the four elements, and other fundaments 
of the created world. That he begins this discourse on cosmology with a focus on the creation of Adam 
signals the central importance in his thought of the concept of the human being as the microcosm, a 
mirror of the Creation as a whole. As we will see, this notion is key to the power of the letters as 
instruments—in the hands of spiritual elites—for the unveiling and manipulation of the inner workings 
of the Creation. 

The most fundamental distinction al-Bunl makes among the four worlds is that between the 
two worlds of Invention and those of Origination, terms that turn out to be of central importance to al- 
BunT’s understanding of the human microcosm. To the best of my knowledge, this pair of terms is 
peculiar to al-Bunl as a means of classifying planes of existence, and the meanings he intends by them 
are not laid down explicitly in any single place in Lataifal-isharat. The term ibda was common to many 
of the aforementioned Shfite cosmological discourses as a designation for the coming-into-being of 
things ex nihilo as the result of God’s ‘command’ ( amr ). It was similarly used in some philosophical 
accounts of the Creation, such as in al-Kindl’s thought, as well as in some related discussions in 
disputational theology ( kalam ). 408 The term ikhtira is less well-attested in such discourses, though not 
unheard of; it occurs as a synonym for ibda in Rasail Ikhwan al-safa, for example. 409 Perhaps more 
importantly with regard to al-Bunl, it also appears in al-Ghazall’s Ihya ulum al-din in reference to the 
“initial creation” of the ‘universal causes’ ( al-asbab al-kulliyah ) resulting from al-qada, God’s universal 


408 L. Gardet, EI2, s.v. “ibda Paul Walker, “The Ismaili Vocabulary of Creation,” Studia Islamica, no. 40 (1974): 82 ff; 
Carmela Baffioni, “Ibda, Divine Imperative and Prophecy in the Rasa’il Ikhwan Al-Safa,” in Fortresses of the Intellect: 
Ismaili and Other Islamic Studies in Honour of Farhad Daftary, ed. Omar Ali-de -Unzaga (London: I.B. Tauris & The 
Institute of Ismaili Studies, 2011), 213-26; ikhwan al-safa, Rasail Ikhwan al-safa, III/351. 

409 Ikhwan al-safa, Rasail Ikhwan al-safa, III/351. 
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decree; the latter is closely associated—at Q 2:117,3:47,19:35, and 40:68—with God’s amr, and for al- 
GhazalT was prior to, and distinct from, the action of al-qadar, God’s decreeing of particulars. 410 

Are we to think that al-Bunl’s Egyptian Sufi readership would have been familiar with such 
technical usages of these terms, or with any of the aforementioned precedents? That some were 
conversant in al-Ghazall’s texts seems quite feasible, and perhaps in the Rasail as well. Of course, we 
know that some did have access to other of al-Bunl’s texts, and, as noted previously, his use of tabdld al- 
'ilm would have encouraged readers and teachers of his texts to seek out occurrences of these and other 
idiosyncratic terms throughout whatever parts of his corpus were available to them. And indeed, the 
terms ikhtira and ibda ‘ are discussed at a number of places in his other works, particularly in ’Alam al- 
huda. In the chapter on God’s name al-Badf, ‘the Originator’ (a name deriving from the same 
etymological root as ibda), he explains the relationship between these categories in somewhat more 
detail than in Lataifal-isharat: 
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0 my brother, know that the cosmos [al-’alam] is divided into two parts, the 
world of Origination and the world of Invention, just as He (may He be praised) 
distinguished the world of the invisible [alam al-ghayb] from the world of the 
visible [alam al-shahadah ], for He said: ‘The Knower of the invisible and the 
visible’. 411 For God created [ khalaqa ] the cosmos in its entirety between the 
dense and subtle, the superior and inferior, the light and dark, and the 
numerous other contraries [ mutadadidat] regarding which one could go into 
detail, each world according to that which preceded it and the unity [ al-tawhld] 
that God inspired in it [ alhamahu] in keeping with its proximity to the lights or 
its distance. For God made the world of Origination to be the heavens and the 


410 Gardet, ‘“lbda‘”; Richard Frank, Al-Ghazah and the Ash’arite School, Duke Monographs in Medieval and 
Renaissance Studies 15 (Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1994), 37 ff. 

411 Q 6:73, 9:94, 9:105,13:9, 23:92, 32:6, 39:46, 59:22, 62:8, 64:18. 
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earth, for He (may He be exalted) said: ‘The Originator of the heavens and the 
earth.’ 412 And He made the world of Invention to be the subtleties [ lata if] of the 
heavens and the earth. The world of Origination is the manifest aspect [ zahir ] of 
the dominion [ al-malakut ] and the kingdom [ al-mulk :], and the world of 
Invention is the hidden aspect [ batin ] of the Dominion and the Kingdom. 413 


Thus we learn that the ikhtira/ibda dichotomy is similar to, even intertwined with, other sets of 
contraries/dipolar continua through which God brings the cosmos into being. Most importantly, 
however, as he tells us slightly later in the chapter on al-Badt, the two worlds were key to the God’s 
‘perfecting’ ( istikmal ) of the microcosm, the ‘human cosmos’ ( al-’alam al-insant): 
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When God (may He be praised) desired the coupling of that which was split 
between the world of Origination and the world of Invention into a whole after 
it had been divided, He produced [ awjada ], through the wonder of His wisdom 
[badt hikmatihi] and the subtle virtue of his power [latlfqudratihi], the human 
cosmos [al-alam al-insam], and He collected in it the secret of Origination and 
the secret of Invention so as to include all the types of unity [ tawhld ], and it 
became the site of the acceptance of the trust [ al-amanah ], as it [scil. the trust] 
is one within itself and multiple without. The heavens and the earth were 
incapable of bearing it [scil. the trust], for the heavens and the earth are the 
world of differentiation [ tafriqah ], while the trust is the light of gathering- 
together |j'am‘]. Thus God (may he be exalted) created [ khalaqa ] the human 
cosmos and perfected in it the secrets of the world of Origination and 
Invention. 414 


‘The trust’ (al-amanah) evoked here is a reference to verse 72 of Surat al-Ahzab, which narrates 
that God offered ‘the trust’—a compact of some sort—to the heavens, earth, and mountains, which 


412 Q 2:117, 6:101. 

413 Siileymaniye MS Hamidiye 260.1 (AH), fol 88 a , in. 20-fol 88 a , in. 5. 

414 Siileymaniye MS Hamidiye 260.1 (AH), fol 88 a , ins. 12-20 
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rejected it out of fear, but that it subsequently was accepted by humanity. 415 Authorities have 
interpreted this verse variously, with some taking it simply as evidence of humanity’s debt of 
obedience to God. Others, such as al-Bunl’s Eastern contemporary Fakhr al-DTn al-Raz! (d. 606/1209), 
argued that the trust represents humankind’s unique ability among God’s creatures to perceive both 
universals and particulars. Closer to home with regard to the milieu from which al-Bunl emerged, the 
verse also was an important prooftext for ibn al-‘ArabT’s conceptualization of the microcosm under the 
heading of al-insan al-kamil (‘the perfect man’), a term that resonates with al-Bunl’s mention of the 
perfection of the microcosm, ibn al-'Arabl read the verse (in conjunction with other texts) as 
establishing that God had invested humanity with His own image (surah), this being the basis of human 
viceregency over “every type of sensible and intelligible” in the Creation. 416 

For both ibn al-'Arabl and al-Bunl this virtue of humanity was active primarily in prophets and 
saints, remaining latent in the vast majority of people. Both maintained, however, that it could be 
developed within individuals—within God-given limits, of course—particularly through takhalluq. This 
use of the names is indeed a central theme of ’Alam al-huda. Slightly later in the chapter of that work 
from which the above passages are drawn, al-Bunl states: 
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Know that he to whom God unveils the reality of the world of Origination and 
the world of Invention thus draws nearer to Him through the occult properties 
[khawass] of His names and the subtleties of His attributes [ nuut ], such that the 
unity [al-tawhld] grows great in his inner self [batin] as does prudence in his 
outward manner [ zahir ]. 417 


415 Q 33:72 “Indeed, we offered the Trust to the heavens and the earth and the mountains, and they declined to 
bear it and feared it; but man [undertook to] bear it. Indeed, he was unjust and ignorant.” 
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416 Quoted in Su'ad Hakim, Al-Mujam al-sufl: Al-hikmah fl hudud al-kalimah (Beirut: Dandarah lil-Tiba ah wa-al-Nashr, 
1981), 132. 
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417 Stileymaniye MS Hamidiye 260.1 (AH), fol 89 a , Ins. 3-5. 
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This notion of human initiatic potential and its development is at the heart of al-Bunl’s written project, 
and I would posit that it was central to how members of the esotericist reading communities in which 
his works circulated cast themselves as alternative religious elites and also drew new members into 
their midst. The notion that humans could bring themselves into a closer relationship with God 
through the self-discipline and various spiritual exercises was of course central to Sufism; however, al- 
Bunl’s teachings are framed as a secret, super-charged route to success in this endeavor, one that 
promised great knowledge and power to adherents. Each of the four worlds and the corresponding 
aspects of the human microcosm play essential roles in this initiatory process. 


3.2.1.1 The first world of Invention 

The first world of Invention, as noted above, is associated with the intellect and ‘the cloud’ ( al- 
ama ). In terms of the letters, al-Bunl associates it exclusively with the alif: 








Thus the first entity addressed by God was the first of the created things: the 
divine, luciform intellect. For when there was nothing similar to it [scil. the 
intellect] among the original incipient things and the holy things of the Realm 
of Power [al-jabarutiyat], the True Reality’s [scil. God’s] speech was with it in 
accordance with what was in it of the meanings of the letters. And in the secret 
of the intellect the letters were a single alif for it is the reality of the union of 
the letters in potentia. It [scil the intellect] heard the secrets of the sciences by 
means of the realities of the letters prior to their being found in the world of 
the names. It is the possessor of symbol, allusion, implication, and 
discernment. 418 


This world’s functions are in accord with the intellect in the Neoplatonized cosmologies 
discussed earlier; it is not identical to God but rather is the first created thing and the prime mediator 
418 BnF MS arabe 2658, fol. 5 b , In. 12-fol. 6 a , In. 2. 
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of God’s creative command/speech. For humans capable of communing with it, it functions as a ‘hiero- 
intelligence’—to borrow Amir-Moezzi’s coinage—an “intuition of the Sacred” 419 ; thus at the end of the 
anthropogony quoted above al-Bunl credits it with the communication of maari", ‘meanings’ in the 
most rarefied sense of anagogical concepts. Later in Lataifal-isharat he also identifies it as the divine 
throne ( al-‘arsh ); this arguably is its predominant identity cosmologically-speaking, though al-Bunl 
circulates fluidly among such correspondences—throne, intellect, cloud, et cetera —throughout his 
writings without necessarily privileging one above others. 

As for the notion of‘the cloud’, it derives from a well-attested hadlth in which, when asked 
where God was prior to Creation, the Prophet responded: “He was in a cloud, neither above which nor 
below which was any air; then He created His throne upon the water.” 420 References to al-‘ama in a 
cosmological context are best known to modern scholarship from ibn al-'Arabl’s writings, 421 and its 
mention here testifies to his and al-Bunl’s mutual influences. It seems that both conceive of the cloud 
as the very first place of divine self-expression, the juncture between the Creator and His Creation from 
whence the worlds unfold, ibn al-‘Arabl in one place describes it as “the truth by means of which the 
levels of the world and its entities were created,” 422 and often frames it as synonymous with the ‘breath 
of the Merciful’ (nafas al-Rahman) which, as Chittick describes it, is “the vehicle for God’s words, which 


419 Amir-Moezzi, The Divine Guide in Early Shi‘ism, 6 ff (10 for “intuition of the Sacred”). 

420 For various alternate readings of the hadlth, see Chittick, The Sufi Path of Knowledge, 125. For references in the 
main Sunnite hadlth collections, see Wensinck, Concordance, 4: 388. The text as it appears in al-Tirmidhlis as 
follows: 
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421 Ibid., 125-127; Hakim, al-Mujam al-Sufi, 820-826; Ebstein and Sviri, “The So-Called Risalat Al-Huruf," 221-224.For 
references to the topic in Ibn ‘Arabl’s writings Chittick, The Sufi Path of Knowledge, 125-127; Hakim, al-Mujam al- 
Sufi, 820-826; Ebstein and Sviri, “The So-Called Risalat Al-Huruf,” 221-224.see Chittick, Sufi Path of Knowledge, 125- 
127; Hakim, al-Mu gam al-sufi, 820-826; Ebstein and Sviri, ‘The So-Called Risalat al-huruf, 221-224. 

422 Quoted and translated in Ebstein, Mysticism and Philosophy in Al-Andalus, 55. 
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are the creatures.” 423 As we will see, ibn Masarrah also refers briefly to al-'ama, seemingly conflating it 
with al-haba, as ibn al-‘Arabl also does in places. 

With regard to the letters, al-Bunl asserts that a single alif resides in the first world of 
Invention, containing all the other letters in potentia within itself. He later refers to this alif as the ‘pole’ 
or ‘axis’ ( qutb) of the letters, an image at once cosmo- and anthropomorphic. 424 Al-Bunl was by no 
means the first within the lettrist cosmological tradition to associate the alif with the intellect; Ebstein 
notes similar notions in the writings of Abu Ya'qub al-Sijistanl and ibn Masarrah. Likewise others, 
including the Ikhwan al-safa and ibn al-'Arabl, associated the letter alif with prophets, Imams, saints, 
and other qutb- like figures. 425 Finally, as suggested by the passage immediately above, this singular alif, 
in connection with the letters’ ability to transmit maan ,n via the intellect, is made to embody the 
allusive and symbolic potentials of language that are so central to esotericist exegesis and related Sufi 
and Shfite discourses, which call upon the authority of a spiritual elect to penetrate the surface 
meanings—the zahir— of language and of the manifest world. 

3.2.12 The second world of Invention 

The second world of Invention is associated with the primordial ‘dust’ (al-haba’), the spirit 
(ruh), and, later in the text, the Qur anic mythologem of the divine pen ( qalam ). 426 The term al-haba 
appears in the Qur an (25:23,56:6), though as Ebstein documents, it seems to have found its first 
cosmological application in a treatise from the Jabirian corpus, Kitab al-tasrif, in which it designates a 
kind of prime matter (hayulahjawhar), and then appeared in the writings of ibn Masarrah. 427 ibn 


423 Chittick, The Sufi Path of Knowledge, 127. 

424 BnF MS arabe 2658 (Li), fol. 19 b , In. 16. 

425 Ebstein, Mysticism and Philosophy in Al-Andalus, 111. 

426 E.g. at BnF MS arabe 2658, fol. 15b, Ins. 10-11. 

427 Ebstein, Mysticism and Philosophy in Al-Andalus, 88-91. On Kitab al-tasrif, cf. Kraus, Contributions, Vol. I, 98. 
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Masarrah, passing on what he claims are the teachings of Sahl al-Tustarl, 428 seems to conflate the 'ama 
and haba, and identifies the haba with the letters themselves, regarding them as the ‘source’ ( asI) of the 
created things. 429 ibn al-'Arabl, perhaps under the influence of ibn Masarrah, also appears to conflate 
the 'ama and haba at places, and often describes the haba as a kind of prime matter from which God 
crafted the images/forms ( suwar ) of things prior to their manifestation. 430 Al-Bunl distinguishes the 
'ama and haba into the two worlds of Invention, the former to 'alam al-ikhtira al-awwal and the latter to 
'alam al-ikhtira al-thanT, but, as we will see, retains an extremely close relationship between them. 

With these resonances between al-Bunl, ibn Masarrah, and ibn al-‘ArabT’s works, we are again 
faced with questions of the audience’s familiarity with these other sources, though in this case we have 
the rather more concrete evidence of the two compilatory codices discussed in the previous chapter: 
Chester Beatty MS 3168, which contains al-Bunl’s al-Lum'ah al-nuramyah and the surviving copies of ibn 
Masarrah’s works, and Siileymaniye MS Carullah 98, in which a copy of Hidayat al-qasidm is bound 
together with thirty works by ibn al-'Arabl. Although the volumes do not contain a copy of Lata if al- 
isharat, they do indicate that some members of these esotericist reading communities were, at least by 
the end of the seventh/thirteenth century, actively reading al-Bunl together with those other authors, 
and thus likely were drawing connections between their various statements on the ‘ ama and haba and 
related topics. Such connections presumably were under discussion with these reading communities, 
and explicating them would have been an important element of how these texts were taught and 
understood. As for apparent discrepancies between the ways masters such as ibn Masarrah, al-Bunl, 
and Ibn al-Arabl presented such concepts, I would argue that Sufi readers generally would have viewed 

428 On the authenticity of the Tustarian material in ibn Masarrah’s texts, see Ebstein and Sviri, “The So-Called 
Risalat Al-Huruf," passim. 

429 Ibn Masarrah and Garrido-Clemente, “Edition Critica Del K. Jawass Al-Huruf de ibn Masarra,” 62 & 79. 

430 Hakim, al-Mu'jam al-Sufi, 1095-1097. For various views on the influence of ibn Masarrah on ibn al-'Arabl 
generally, see Gril, “The Science of Letters,” 146; Claude Addas, “Andalusi Mysticism and the Rise of Ibn Arabi,” in 
The Legacy of Muslim Spain, ed. S.K. Jayyusi (Leiden: Brill, 1992), 918 ff; Garrido Clemente, “The Book of the 
Universe: On the Life and Works of Ibn Masarra Al-Jabali,” 403; Ebstein, Mysticism and Philosophy in Al-Andalus, 
passim. 
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them as ultimately resolvable, insofar as all three were presumed to be accessing the same hidden 
realities. Indeed, in the following chapter we will see active efforts to synthesize the teachings of some 
of these authors, particularly by ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Bistaml. 

This secondary Inventive stage of the primordial dust and the spirit is not the ‘universal soul’ of 
Plotinian thought that one might expect to proceed from the intellect. Rather it is an intermediary 
level closely linked to the first and occurs prior to the emergence of the universal soul in the next 
stage. In this spirit-plane the alifof the intellect, along with the totality of the letters it comprises, is 
described as having produced a prostrate/extended ( mabsut ) reflection of itself, such that the two alifs 
are said to form two sides of an incomplete equilateral triangle: one standing side and the other the 
base. Al-BunT’s insists that the letters are still subsumed within the alifs rather than expressed 
individually, those of the standing alif being in actu and those in the prostrate alif being in potentia. To 
illustrate the closeness of the intellect-spirit relationship, he compares it to that between numerical 
oddness and evenness. The high level of abstraction here, and the lack of individuation of the letters 
beyond alif signals in my view that the two worlds of Invention are indeed the realm of universals, with 
particularization to follow in succeeding levels: 
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And then the spirit: it is the second level of the invented things, and the True 
Reality addressed it by means of that which is in it of the powers of the subtle 
substance of the letters. In the subtle substance of the spirit, the letters were 
two sides of an equilateral triangle, a standing side and the side that is the base 
of the aforementioned triangle. This is it [see Figure l]. The standing side is the 
allf-side [i.e. the side marked with an alif\ and the prostrate side is the ba’-side 
[i.e. the side marked with a ba ], and this is because it [sriL the prostrate side] is, 
in the powers of the spirit, an effulgence extending the lights of the intellect; 
this is to say that they shared an inventive point of origin though they differed 
in terms of numerical rank [i.e. one appeared after the other]. 

The quality [ hukm ] of the first inventive intellect is conjoined with the being 
[■wujud ] of the secondary inventive spirit. For as the secret of the alif was 
established in the intellect and the intellect was established in it, and all the 
letters were in the secret of the alif, so the spirit also was established in the 
secret of the alif, except that between the two [sciL intellect and spirit] is a 
difference in level and duality, such that the alif of the spirit was prostrate and 
the alif of the intellect was upright, and except that the letters contained in [lit. 
‘within the fold of] the prostrate alif were in potentia just as they were in actu in 
the upright alif. Thus the lights of the upright alif were in communication with 
the prostrate, receptive alif, just as everything other than the Real Truth (may 
He be exalted)—every subsistent thing—requires a superior [muqam alayhi, i.e. 
something to be contingent upon]. Thus the two lights are connected by means 
of the two corresponding letters [i.e. the two alifs]. 431 


The description of the alifs is accompanied by the first diagram to appear in Lata if al-isharat—in which, 
somewhat confusingly, one of the sides/alifs is labeled with a ba (see Figure 8). The simple figure is 
offered without further instructions as to how it should be ‘read’, but as we will see it is developed 
through a series of further diagrams related to the subsequent worlds. 

Finally, al-Bunl’s description of the two alifs as “the two lights” at the end of the passage above 
bears a strong similarity to the notion of the two lights of prophecy ( nubuwah ) and 
sainthood/imamhood ( walayah ), a concept best known from ShTite thought, where the lights are held 
to be the pre-existent forms of Muhammad and ‘All b. Abl Talib, with the second light encompassing 
the latter’s bayt as well. Al-BunT’s rendering of a similar concept is found in ’Alam al-huda, in the chapter 
on God’s name al-Qadlr, where he describes the production of the ‘light of Muhammad’ ( nur 


431 BnF MS arabe 2658, fol. 6a, In. 2-fol. 7a, In. 6. 
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Muhammad), 432 a second light extruded from it, and a third from which the malakut, the heavens, and 
elements were created. For al-Bunl the second is the pre-existent, luciform expression of the various 
ranks of prophets (other than Muhammad) and saints rather than that solely of the Shiite Imams. As a 
scriptural locus al-Bunl adduces at the end of the passage, a hadlth about God’s creation of the spirits 
and apparitions ( arwah and ashbah ) that was also evoked by some Shtite theorists of the two lights. 433 
Sahl al-Tustarl proposed quite similar ideas in his Tafslr, though without reference to this hadlth. 
Nonetheless, his thinking on the matter may well have contributed to al-Bunl’s. 434 The 'Alam al-huda 
passage begins after a description the gathering together of various metaphysical lights—the collection 
of lights from which the light of Muhammad is drawn—in the first world of Invention: 
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And He [sciL God] sent out from those lights, having gathered them together, a 
quintessence of light, the light of the inventive lights, and He made from it the 
light of Muhammad (God’s blessings and peace be upon him). Then He brought 
forth from the refined light another light, and He created from it the spirits of 
the prophets and the messengers and the righteous ones, each an exemplar. 
Then He created from what was in the light another light, and created from it 
the Dominion [ al-malakut ] and what it encompasses: its heavens, its heavenly 
spheres, its stars, its movements, its firmament, and the flux of its lights and 
planets. That was before the omnipotence [al-qudrah] brought forth the dense 
and subtle effects of the bodies. And this is what he [sdl. the Prophet] (God’s 


432 This concept, more commonly called the niir muhammadi (Muhammadean light) was a well-known but 
controversial area of Sufi speculation. See Uri Rubin, EI2, s.v. “Nur Muhammadi”; idem., “Pre-Existence and Light,” 
passim. 

433 On the two lights in Shiite thought see Mohammad Amir-Moezzi, The Spirituality ofShi’i Islam: Beliefs and 
Practices (London: I.B. Tauris & The Institute of Ismaili Studies, 2011), 134 ff. Regarding the arwah and ashbah see 
the logion attributed to Ja'far al-Sadiq on p. 135 that plainly builds on the same hadlth or one closely related to it. 
Also regarding the ashbah of the Imams and related motifs, see Rubin, “Pre-Existence and Light,” 100 ff. 

434 Bowering, The Mystical Vision of Existence, 153; Annabel Keeler, ed., Tafsir Al-Tustari: Great Commentaries of 
the Holy Qur’an, 1st U.S. ed. Great Commentaries of the Holy Qur’an, Four (Louisville, KY: Fons Vitae, 2008), 77 
ff. 
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blessings and peace be upon him) [meant when he] said, ‘God created the spirits 
two thousand years before the apparitions’. 435 

If I am correct that the two lights of the two alifs are meant to correspond to these lights of nubuwah 
and walayah, then for al-Bunl this second inventive world is also the site of the primordial creation of 
the prophets and saints who populate the ‘invisible college’, with the exception of Muhammad, whose 
light is fused to the intellect. Such a theory of the pre-existence of the saints would have served, for 
readers sympathetic to al-Bunl’s ideas, to radically bolster notions of the importance of the Sufi elect as 
an alternative religious hierarchy. Of course it is also typical of what caused ibn Khaldun and other 
Mamluk-era critics to brand al-Bunl and others of his Sufi cohort as crypto-Ismallites substituting their 
saints for the Shfite Imam s. 


3.2.13 The first world of Origination 

The first world of Origination, as indicated in the account of the Adam’s creation, is associated 
with the soul ( nafs , nafs al-kulllyah), the world of particles ( al-dharr ), and, later in the text, the divine 
footstool (kursf) evoked in the Qur an. 436 Al-BunT’s notion of the soul involves processes of the 
particularization/individuation of existents as they are drawn out from the pleroma of the inventive 
worlds. This is not yet the plane of physical manifestation, but rather that in which the immaterial 
forms/images ( suwar ) of things are brought into being. 

As Amir-Moezzi has discussed, references to the world of particles ( alam al-dharr ) are found in 
various early Sfnite texts as descriptions of one of the worlds of pre-existence in which the prophets 
and the holy family were instantiated prior to their earthly careers, an instantiation that might be 
described as “the transformation of formless light into light with a human shape,” a concept linked to 


435 Siileymaniye MS Hamidiye 260.1, fol 44 b , In. 1-7. 

436 E.g. at BnF MS arabe 2658, fol. 15b, In. 12. 
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the 172 nd verse of Surat al-A'raf and the primordial covenant (al-mithaq), 437 Sahl al-Tustarl, in reference 
to the same verse, also discusses the dharr by which the prophets and saints were embodied. 438 Al-BunI 
strikes a similar chord—though in reference to the letters rather than human exemplars—in describing 
this soul-plane as where the letters have emerged from the supernal alif to assume their individual 
forms. 

Al-BunI again invokes and diagrams the figure of an equilateral triangle to describe the action 
of the letters at this stage, in this case a triangle with all three of its sides. The figure alludes, he tells us, 
to the mystery by which the worlds of Invention meet those of Origination, with the vertical sides now 
standing for the first and second worlds of Invention, and the base for the world of Origination, as he 
explains later. He has recourse to another numerical metaphor to clarify the relationships between 
these worlds, comparing the distinction between them to that between ones and tens and between tens 
and hundreds. He further explains that this world establishes the possibility of positionality in space: 
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Then the universal soul: it is the first of the worlds of Origination, and the True 
Reality (may He be exalted) addressed it by means of that which is in it of the 
images [ suwar] of the letters. For in its [sciL the soul’s] essence the letters took 
the form of an equilateral triangle, such as this [image, not reproduced here, 
but see below regarding Figure 9] In that is a subtle secret the meaning of 
which is that the last level of the [first] invention is the first degree of the first 


437 Amir-Moezzi, The Spirituality ofShi’i Islam: Beliefs and Practices, 141,283-284, 424. Q 7:172 is read as a reminder to 
humanity of the covenant they swore to God prior to their incarnation, with the notion of the dharr being drawn 
from the dhurriyah mentioned in the verse: “And [remember] when your Lord took from the children of Adam - 
from their loins - their descendants and made them testify of themselves, [saying to them], ‘Am I not your Lord?’ 
They said, ‘Yes, we have testified’. Lest you should say on the day of Resurrection, ‘Indeed, of this we were 
unaware’.” 
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origination, and the final degree of the second invention is the first level of the 
second origination. The distinction in the meanings of the inventive and 
originary scales is like the distinction of the ones from the tens and the tens 
from the hundreds. Moreover, it is a level of intellection for the apprehension 
of the meanings of the different positions, giving rise to the manifestation of 
the directions. 


Shortly thereafter in the text, in a display of his ability to move between different modes of 
expression, al-Bunl abruptly interjects a mythic element that dramatizes the formation of the triangle: 
a tale of the ‘initiation’ ( al-tawti’ah ) of the soul and its emergence from the ruh. The scene for the 
narrative is set with the ruh occupying the righthand upright of the triangle, and with the nafs still 
latent within the ruh. As the narrative begins, God addresses the ruh, asking “Who am I?” When the ruh 
fails to respond correctly, He casts it into the ‘sea of hunger’ (bahr al-ju) at the center of the triangle, 
until it learns to submit and recognize Him as its ruler. The ruh is then restored to its place, apparently 
leaving the nafs, now fully realized, in its proper place at the base of the triangle: 
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The Real Truth (Most High) called out to it (scil. the spirit), ‘Who am I?’ And it 
responded, ‘Who am I?’ And he cast it into the sea of hunger—and this is the 
constriction in the interior of the triangle—until it reached the prostrate alif. It 
came to submit to Him—its Knower by whom it was enlivened and the 
originative secret by which it existed. It cleansed itself of the vice of 
pretension, and when the Maker (Most High) knew that it had returned to its 
original state and been enlivened by the manifestation of its innate nature, He 
called to it, ‘Who am I?’ It responded, ‘You are God, the One, the Subduer (al- 
Qahhar). When it had learned through compulsion that one who presumes 
transgresses his own essence, there manifested in it the prostrate alif that is the 
base of the triangle, and the spirit moved to the alif that is the standing side of 
the triangle. The descent of the spirit to the prostrate alif was in abasement 
before God, and God elevated its station through its abasement with the 
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exaltedness of His eternal speech, and as a result of its attachment to Him it is 
not consumed and does not age. For when the soul became arrogant such as 
was not suitable to its station, God put it down and subdued it and imposed 
death upon it. For He (may He be exalted) said, ‘Kill yourselves’ [‘your souls’]. 

For the soul will not perceive its realities except through compulsion, and the 
spirit will not perceive its realities except through abasement and tempering. 439 

The tale lends a narrative and a sense of animation to the highly abstract, diagrammatic presentation 
of the superior worlds that al-Bunl has presented thus far. As we will see, it also resonates with Sufi 
spiritual exercises for overcoming the appetites and pretensions of the soul/ego, rendering the 
individual aspirant’s struggle for self-discipline a restaging of cosmogenesis. 

To aid in the aspirant’s apprehension of these lessons about the third world as it is conditioned 
by the previous two, al-Bunl provides a diagram (see Figure 9) charting the various correspondences 
linked to each part of the triangle. It is the first somewhat complex figure to appear in the book, and al- 
Bunl immediately links it to the notion of visionary experience, promising that in this figure “its [sciL 
the soul-plane’s] being emerges [or ‘draws near’] in the subtle realities, and its witnessing is revealed to 
intuitive visions.” 440 The soul-world, located at the base of the triangle, is “the first manifestation of the 
originated worlds [ al-awalim al-mubdaat ] and the first levels of the variegated ethereal forms [ al-suwar 
al-nafsamyat al-mushakkalat] in the great footstool [...], the first world of the soul and last level of the 
intellect and spirit, and the first world of compositional individuation [ alam al-tafsil al-tarkibl ] 
descended from the inventive spirit.” 441 


439 BnF MS arabe 2658, fol. 7 b , In. 7-fol. 8 a , In. 2. 

440 BnF MS arabe 2658, fol. 9a, Ins. 5-6. 




441 BnF MS arabe 2658, fol. 8 b , Ins. 13-16. 
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Al-BunTs portrayal of this emergence of the individuated forms of things is centered on the 
individual letters emanating from the primordial alif, coming forth as the angels that bear the throne 
( ‘arsh): 
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All the superior and inferior lights were emanative from the light of the throne, 
which is to say from the light of what God (Most High) had installed in it from 
among the lights of the [divine] mercy. Likewise the letters, superior or 
inferior, are emanative from the alif, and it [sell the alif] is the source to which 
they return. So too any word or letter subsists in the secret of the alif. Verily 
these letters allude to its secret in the superior world, for their essences were 
made as angels of light bearing the pillars of the throne. 442 


He delineates how the twenty-eight letters constitute the names of eight throne-bearing angels, these 
eight being a reference to the eschatological vision of God’s throne in the seventeenth verse of Surat al- 
Haqqah. 443 The letters are distributed in order according to the Western system of abjad, though 
unevenly: alif comprises the entire name of the first angel and ba-jm-dal that of the second, with the 
remaining six names being four letters each. The first four angels are associated with the four 
worlds/the four parts of the Adamic constitution, while the last four are linked to the elemental 
properties that are the fundamental ingredients of the material world (see Table 5). Note that the 
angels—the inhabitants of the malakut —become ‘visible’ in the text only in the context of this plane of 
forms/images that precedes manifestation. 

In this cosmic drama al-Bunl stages of the intellect, spirit, and soul, and in the imagery he 
evokes of the angels bearing the throne, one can detect an important shift in his teaching methods: a 

442 BnF MS arabe 2658, fol. 9 a , In. 14-fol. 9 b , In. 1. 

443 Q 69:17 “And the angels are at its edges. And there will bear the Throne of your Lord above them, that Day, 
eight [of them].” 
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merging of his so-far highly abstract teachings with Sufi bodily and visionary praxeis. Recall that al- 
Bunl’s other works, particularly Mawaqif al-ghayat and 'Alam al-huda, are particularly concerned with 
spiritual exercises such as fasting, khalwah, and dhikr, practices that in many cases were meant to bring 
about powerful affective and visionary experiences, which were phenomena commonly understood to 
occur in the soul ( nafs ) of the practitioner. Thus, while the first two worlds—those of Invention—could 
only be discussed abstractly, al-Bunl links his teachings on the first world of Origination and the soul to 
the rigors and internally-experienced results of Sufi praxis. It is a means of moving past pure 
intellection and bringing the body and embodied experience into play in communicating abstract 
concepts, one that relates directly to the emphasis on embodied practices within Sufism and in master- 
disciple relationships. 


3.2.1.4 The second world of Origination 

The second world of origination corresponds to the plane of composition ( tawr al-tarklb ) that 
ultimately produces the material world, and to the human heart ( qalb ) and innate nature ( fitrah ), the 
Qur anic mythologem of the preserved tablet ( al-lawh al-mahfuz), and the ‘tablet of inscription’ ( lawh al- 
nuqush). The diagram is now a square (see Figure 10), with four sides assigned to the four worlds as well 
as to the elements. Just as space came into being with the previous world, so time becomes relevant in 
this one. At one point we are told: 


The line dal corresponds to the day of the creation of Adam. The linejfm 
corresponds to the day of the arrangement of Adam. The line ba corresponds to 
the breathing [of life] into Adam. The line alif is the day of prostration before 
Adam. 444 


444 BnF MS arabe 2658, fol. ll a , Ins. 2-4. 
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At this stage, then, we have the realization of Adam as the human before whom the angels were made 
to prostrate themselves. And we see in this section that al-Bunl indeed regards humans as potentially 
very powerful, at least as vessels of God’s will. Within this plane, we are told, are the secrets of the 
‘regularly disposed occult sciences’ ( al-'ulum al-ghayblyat al-tartibiyat ), 445 which is to say those operative 
sciences dealing in the manipulation of manifest reality. The term ‘composition’ ( tarklb ), as al-Bunl and 
many other thinkers of the period used it, refers to the notion that all manifest things are made up of 
various combinations of the four elements as conditioned by the motions of the planets, and it is the 
ability to understand and manipulate this concert of forces—all of which al-Bunl relates to the letters in 
various ways—that is at the root of these operative sciences. As we will see, this is particularly 
pertinent to the use of talismans. 

One figure through which al-Bunl depicts the relationship of the letters to the planetary and 
elemental spheres is a cosmograph of a type not uncommon in works on Ptolemaic astronomy: a series 
of concentric rings with the earth at the center. In al-Bunl’s figure (see Figure ll) there are thirteen 
spheres, one within the other: the outermost is the intellect, the second the spirit, the next seven are 
the planets, and the innermost four the elements. He assigns two letters to each of these thirteen 
spheres, the first being proper to ‘the superiors’ ( al-ulwiyat ) and the batin of that sphere, and the 
second to its ‘inferiors’ ( al-sufliyat ) and the zahir ; he also assigns a single letter each to the divine pen 
(qalam) and tablet ( lawh ), sad and nun respectively (see Table 6 for these correspondences). Al-Bunl 
directs the reader to pay close attention to the numerical mysteries contained in these 
correspondences, then proceeds to calculate the abjad values of each letter in itself and when its name 
is spelled in full—e.g. kdf in itself equals twenty, but in full it equals 101, as kaf= 20, alif=l, and fa =80 —and 
to determine from these values the number of‘powers’ ( quwwah ), ‘planes’ (tawr), or ‘species’ (naw‘) 
belonging to each sphere. 446 

445 BnF MS arabe 2658, fol. 10 b , In. 17-ll a , In. 1 

446 A tangential benefit of these calculations is that they confirming for us al-Bunf s adherence to the Western 
system of abjad, as demonstrated by his assigning the letter sad the values of sixty and sixty-five, dad the values of 
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These correspondences between the letters and the celestial spheres have only occasional 
bearing on al-Bunl’s comments on the letters in the latter part of Lata if al-isharat, and they are by no 
means the only correspondences he assigns to the letters. Indeed, he moves fluidly through various sets 
of these much as he does in assigning the four worlds to various philosophical terms, Qur anic 
mythologems, et cetera, such that the very fluidity of the associations seems to be central to his 
thinking. Slightly later in the text, for example, he assigns the letters a set of elemental 
correspondences, with each letter said to be hot ( harrah ), moist ( ratbah ), arid (yabisah ), or cold ( baridah ). 
The twenty-eight letters are divided into seven ‘degrees’(s. darajah ) of four letters each, each degree 
thus containing a complete set of elemental forces, which he conveys in a straightforward table (see 
Figure 12). Yet later in the text, a second set of astrological correspondences is assigned to the letters, 
and they are assigned to the twenty-eight lunar mansions. Following that section, he asserts that he is 
not offering a lesson on astrology ( al-hay’ah al-nujumiyah ) but rather on “what God brings into being in 
the world by means of the letters,” 447 adding that the positive and negative effects of the mansions are 
the actions of God’s angels, just as in the Qur an there are verses of mercy and those that threaten 
punishment. The total effect is to create the impression of a manifest world bathed in angelic/lettristic 
forces of which the adept is primed to be cognizant. 

3.2.2 The letters in action: The forty-eight letters of the manifest world 

Rather than dwell on the details of each of these systems of correspondences, in closing this 
overview of al-Bunl’s cosmology I will focus instead on a segment of the text in which he discusses the 
source of the powers of the letters as they function in the second world of Origination, which is to say 
in the manifest world. In doing so, I will return once more to the topic of the teaching and reception of 
Lata if al-isharat, especially as concerns Sufi audiences and the potentially risky topic of the operative 

ninety and ninety-five, etc. if he were using the Eastern abjad, sad would be ninety and ninety-five, dad 800 and 
805. 

447 BnF MS arabe 2658, fol. 27b, Ins. 6-7. 
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sciences. This is a section of the text that leads up to the aforementioned table of elemental 
correspondences for the letters, and that also serves to preface some instructions for the making and 
use of some fairly simple cryptogrammatic talismans, which are, again, grids of letters and/or numbers. 
It is of particular importance in that this section of text demonstrates the central role al-Bunl assigns 
the human microcosm as a mediator of divine forces on the earth, and thus speaks to the notion of a 
spiritual elect that I argue was central to the interests of al-Bunl’s Sufi readers. The discussion begins 
with the rather counterintuitive and perhaps unprecedented assertion that “the letters through which 
God brought the cosmos into being” 448 are forty-eight in number: seven ‘luciform letters’ ( al-huruf al- 
nuramyah), twelve ‘spiritual letters’ (al-huruf al-ruhamyah), and twenty-nine ‘corporeal letters’ ( al-huruf 
al-jismanlyah). The numbers seven, twelve, and twenty eight (the twenty-ninth letter, lam-alif plays no 
obvious role in the remained of the discussion)—being the numbers of planets, zodiacal signs, and lunar 
mansions respectively, are a clue that astrology will have some bearing on what follows. Indeed, 
despite his protestation noted above it certainly does. 

As for the seven luciform letters, they are not letters in the usual sense, al-Bunl tells us, but 
rather this is a figure of speech ( majaz ). Though he does not say it explicitly, referring to the letters as 
such is almost certainly an allusion to the well-known ibn Mas ud hadlth that, as discussed in the 
previous chapter, is referenced earlier in al-Bunl’s text: “The Qur’an was sent in down in seven ahruf. 
Each harf has a back and a belly. Each harf has a border and each border has a lookout point.” 449 As 
mentioned previously, the precise meaning of harf/ahruf in that hadlth is ambiguous, and al-Bunl seems 
to exploit this ambiguity to imply that it conceals a powerful secret. His explanation of the luciform 
letters is rather cryptic: 


448 BnF MS arabe 2658, fol. 17b, in. 8. 


1U1I If. dll Jufjl i-jjji -1 


449 Quoted in Sands, Sufi Commentaries, 8. 
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They [sell the luciform letters] are different lights not with regard to their 
essences, but rather with regard to one who perceives them. They are referred 
to as the two, the one, the thirty, the sixty, the eighty, the one, and the four 
hundred; these [numbers] are a reference [; nisbah ] to the luciform letters. Were 
it not for these luciform letters, God [Most High] would not be known, and the 
created beings would not be disposed upon the planes of unity. 

The most obvious solution to the numerical code is through abjad (using the Western system), which 
gives the phrase bi-al-sifat, “by means of the [divine] attributes.” As 2 =ba, 1=alif 30 =lam, 60 =sad, 80 =fa, 
l=alif 400 =ta, the total of the seven letters is 574, which totals to seven (5+7+4 = 16,1+6 = 7). if this is 
correct, it must, I think, be understood to mean the divine names, particularly given al-Bunl’s deep 
engagement therewith. This fits also with his assertion that they are one in their essence but multiple 
from a human perspective (like the ism al-dhat, Allah, and the ninety-nine beautiful names), and his 
statement that were it not for the luciform letters God “would not be known.” The divine names being 
linked to the number seven in this context suggests that al-Bunl associates them with the world¬ 
shaping powers astrology generally attributes to the planets. This notion is roughly in keeping with the 
assertions of the Ikhwan al-safa and other Muslim apologists for astrology, who typically asserted that 
the planets and their effects were the instruments of God’s will. However, al-Bunl’s way of expressing 
the concept here, by almost totally subsuming the planets in the notion of the divine names as active 
forces, far more thoroughly subordinates the astrological content to a Quranic idiom. 

The twelve spiritual letters also are not letters in a conventional sense, but rather are human 
faculties. 450 He gives them in the following order: 


1. the faculty of hearing (quwwat al-sam ‘) 


450 A point of interest is that, as Ebstein has noted, both the ikhwan al-safa and Ibn al-‘Arabi promoted systems of 
seven faculties, and that these were made to correspond to the planets. Al-Bunf s set of twelve, and their implied 
association with the signs of the Zodiac, is a noteworthy variant on this theme. Mysticism and Philosophy in Al- 
Andalus, 193 ff, 203 ff. 
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2. the faculty of vision ( quwwat al-basar) 

3. the faculty of smell ( quwwat al-shamm) 

4. the faculty of taste (quwwat al-dhawq ) 

5. the faculty of touch ( quwwat al-lams) 

6. the cogitative faculty ( al-quwwah al-mufakkirah) 

7. the imaginative faculty (al-quwwah al-khayallyah) 

8. the formal faculty (al-quwwah al-musawwirah) 

9. the administrative faculty (al-quwwah al-mudabbirah ) 

10. the integrative faculty (al-quwwah al-mushakkilah) 

11. the preserving faculty (al-quwwah al-hafizah) 

12. the dispositive faculty (al-quwwah al-musarrifah) 

Al-BunI goes no further into detail here about the faculties, except to note that they are not evenly 
developed among humans, being perfected in some and lacking in others. 451 Neither does he draw any 
one-to-one correspondences between the faculties/spiritual letters and the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
though, as with the seven luciform letters and the planets, his readers would likely have seen the 
implicit connection. 

As for the corporeal letters, they are the twenty-eight letters of the regular Arabic alphabet 
plus the lam-alif, though the latter plays no further role in the discussion. The powers of the corporeal 
letters as they function in operative procedures, al-Bunl explains, can only be understood as a function 
of their interactions with the luciform and spiritual letters, and it is in this explanation that the quasi- 
astrological nature of this discourse is confirmed. He further explains that the forces of the Malakut and 
Jabarut emanate from the luciform letters, are received by the spiritual letters of the human faculties, 
and only from thence do they pass into the corporeal letters. The model is explicitly astrological in 
character, but, as he presents it seems to not be identical to the transmission of astrological forces: 


v olb — j* ■ Aj 1c Ax^^di 


( j>s o j\y\i cAis (Jo 


aJJfc do 


451 For the list of faculties and brief discussion of their variations in individuals, see BnF MS arabe, fol. 18 a , Ins. 6- 
17. 
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The spiritual force of the Malakut and Jabarut does not manifest itself in the 
corporeal letters but rather in the spiritual letters. As the seven spheres are the 
seats of the superior forces and the inferior beings are guided by them, so they 
[scil. the spiritual letters] take from these seven luciform letters, every world in 
accordance with its witnessing of [i.e. its exposure to] the lights of those letters. 

The spiritual force of every star is determined by the lights of every one of the 
luciform letters. And as the celestial spheres, in their track through the 
zodiacal signs, are classified [measured] according to degree and minute and so 
on, so the effect manifests sequentially [‘ala al-tartlb ], and this is the cause of 
[the effect’s] duration. Likewise these twelve spiritual lettristic faculties take 
from the lights of the luciform letters, stage after stage, in accordance with the 
mystery of the gradated sequence and the astrological mystery [ al-sirr al-falakl] 

As the spheres are encircled over the dense inferior world, making manifest in 
it the divinely originated workmanship and the definitiveness of the divine 
power of predetermination, so the corporeal letters are like the earth in 
relation to the spiritual letters, except that all their provisioning from the 
spiritual letters is gathered together in the ‘earth’ of the corporeal letters, 
owing to the manifestation of the superior forces in the earthly sphere. 


Thus it is the quality of the faculties of the human operator—the degree to which they are 
capable of receiving the influx from the luciform letters—that determines the efficacy of the corporeal 
letters. The human actor is the crucial medium of the operation, and his state of spiritual advancement 
will mitigate the operation’s efficacy. In the case of the two cryptogrammatic talismans with which al- 
Bunl follows this discussion (as well as one of the other talismans discussed in the following section), he 
stresses the necessity of fasting and ritual purity prior to making the talismans, in one case for a period 
of weeks. He also notes certain dhikr to be performed, and specifies an astrological timing to be 
observed: in one case, for example, on a Tuesday (the day, he says, on which the Prophet was born, was 
first called to prophecy, and died) when the moon is exalted (presumably when it is in Taurus, as per 
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classical astrology) and free of detriments. 452 In other words, the talisman is not presented as effective 
in and of itself, or as effective simply on the basis of the astrological timing of the operation, but rather 
its efficacy is dependent on the probity and purity of the practitioner whose person and faculties will 
mediate the influx from the luciform ‘letters’. 

Al-BunI’s instructions place demands on the reader-practitioner that, from a modern 
viewpoint, might be viewed as an unusual mix of competencies: a rudimentary knowledge of astrology 
as well as a proficiency in basic Sufi ritual practices, such as dhikr and supererogatory fasting. And yet it 
is unlikely that it would have been terribly unusual for al-Bunl’s readers to have been possessed of 
these. The knowledge of Sufi practices is a given for most of his early readers and astrological 
knowledge seems not to have been difficult to access in the Ayyubid and Mamluk cities, as suggested by 
Ibn Taymlyah and others’ polemics against street astrologers 453 and the muhtasib ibn al-Ukhuwah’s (d. 
729/1329) relatively tolerant advice on regulating the same. 454 For al-Bunl and other Western Sufis the 
combination may have been quite normal. For example, we know from ibn al-'Arabl that ibn Barrajan 
was proficient in it, and he certainly was considered a model for emulation by many Western Sufis. 

An equally important point to address is the notion that al-Bunl was somehow concealing 
‘pagan’ astrology in Muslim clothes by subsuming the planets to the divine names and the signs of the 

452 BnF MS arabe 2658, fol. 20b, In. 17 ff. The cryptograms are both standard 4x4 mathematical ‘magic squares’, i.e 
the numbers are serial (l-16) with the value of the sum of every row and column being identical (in this case 34). 
The first is with the numbers and the second with letters substituted according to abjad values: 
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453 Yahya Michot, “ibn Taymiyya on Astrology: Annotated Translations of Three Fatwas,” in Magic and Divination in 
Early Islam, v ol. 42 (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2004), 277-340. 

454 Muhammad b. Muhammad ibn al-Ukhuwah, The Maalim al-qurba ft ahkam al-hisba ofDiya al-Dm Muhammad ibn 
Muhammad al-QurashTal-ShafiX known as Ibu al-Ukhuwwa, trans. Reuben Levy, E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Series., XII 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1938), 67-68,182-184. 
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zodiac to the human faculties. While, as we will see in the next chapter, charges of this sort certainly 
were laid against al-Bunl by some of his Mamluk-era critics, I would caution against the tendency of 
some modern researchers to accept such accusations—and indeed the entire modern scholarly trope of 
the ‘Islamicization of magic’—at face-value. Rather, I suggest that for al-Bunl and many of his readers, 
this framing of the relationship between the divine names and astrological forces would have been 
viewed as an initiated Muslim understanding of‘vulgar’ astrology, a special recognition of the role of 
God in the continuous making of the world. Much the same can be said of the quasi-Neoplatonic 
elements in al-Bunl’s cosmological thought and other elements that some late-medieval Jamal Sunnite 
scholars considered antithetical to orthodoxy. This is not to say that al-Bunl and participants in the 
reading communities in which his works circulated would have been unaware of these negative 
appraisals of the knowledge in which they trafficked. Indeed, as I have noted previously, I regard ibn al- 
'ArabT’s dicta against writing on these practices as evidence that their awareness of such attitudes was a 
real cause for discretion. Of course, the disapprobation of certain authorities could also have been a 
source of authority and legitimacy within certain circles. Indeed, any project of establishing an 
alternative religious elite requires a foil party—a role that, as we will see, some late-medieval scholars 
enthusiastically took up. 

3.2.3 Diagrams and talismans in Lata if al-isharat 

In the diagrams from Lata if al-isharat discussed thus far—the triangle(s) and square of the four 
worlds and the Ptolemaic cosmograph with thirteen spheres—and the texts that accompany them one 
can follow an unfolding of the cosmos from the point of transition from non-existence to existence and 
thence into a system of‘wheels within wheels’ that gives rise to the material world. However, these are 
among the work’s simplest of the numerous, complex diagrams, many of which are far more elaborate 
attempts to represent the architectonics of the hidden worlds, and some of which additionally are 
claimed to function talismanically when utilized properly. Although the use of diagrams in medieval 
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Arabic manuscripts is a topic the surface of which modern scholarship has barely scratched, 455 there is 
reason to regard al-Bunl’s efforts as quite experimental for his period. A recently published study of a 
fifth/eleventh-century Egyptian manuscript of a book of wonders, the anonymous Kitab Gharaib al- 
funun wa-mulah al-uyun, contains an impressive array of astrological/astronomical diagrams, but 
nothing in it compares to the figuration of abstract concepts and non-physical realms that Lata if al- 
isharat contains. 456 Somewhat more relevant is Marla Segol’s recent study of Kabbalistic cosmological 
diagrams in late-medieval copies of Sefer Yesira, many of which originate in the Western Mediterranean 
and do contain some comparable attempts to map the hidden worlds; however, Segol notes that the use 
of such diagrams in Kabbalistic texts seems to have begun only in the late-seventh/thirteenth century. 
Though this is somewhat too late for al-Bunl, her observations regarding a sixth/twelfth and 
seventh/thirteenth century turn toward “detailed visualization of the cosmos and the process of its 
creation” that began in ekphrasis but then expanded to include new modes of graphic representation, 
hint at possible avenues for future research. 457 Another Western Mediterranean genre that could 
provide fruitful comparisons is the body of early texts (some might be considered forerunners) of the 
Latin ars notoria tradition, such as De Philosophia Salomonis or Liber Lune. Works such as these described 
and sometimes portrayed diagrams/talismans that were claimed to make various bodies of knowledge 
known to the operator when contemplated, sometimes through the cooperation of angels. These works 
in fact grew out an Arab-Islamicate tradition of‘astral image magic’ texts, of which Pseudo-Majrltl’s 
Ghayat al-hakxm is only the most famous example; however, the works in this Arabic tradition, to the 

455 An important study of great relevance to the topic to hand is Ahmet Karamustafa’s 1992 article, 
“Cosmographical Diagrams,” in Cartography in the Traditional Islamic and South Asian Societies, ed. J. B. Harley and 
David Woodward, The History of Cartography, Vol. 2, Bk. 1 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1992). However, 
the diagrams he discusses are as often as not drawn from printed editions of medieval works, and in many cases 
are from manuscripts for which no date is given. Thus, while Karamustafa includes diagrams drawn from 
manuscript and/or printed copies ofjabirian works, Rasail ikhwan al-safa, and various Ismallite works discussed 
earlier in this chapter, the possibility is not raised that these diagrams could be—and I would guess in all 
likelihood are—additions from late in the history of these works rather than elements original to them. 

456 Yossef Rapoport and Emilie Savage-Smith, eds., An Eleventh-Century Egyptian Guide to the Universe: The Book of 
Curiosities, Islamic Philosophy, Theology and Science, v. 87 (Leiden: Brill, 2014). 

457 Marla Segol, Word and Image in Medieval Kabbalah: The Texts, Commentaries, and Diagrams of the Sefer Yetsirah, The 
New Middle Ages (New York, NY: Palgrave Macmillan, 2012), 4, 6-7. 
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best of my knowledge, only described the images that were to be used in operations and typically did 
not contain images themselves. 458 

As with so many other elements of al-Bunl’s thought and writing, the closest parallels to his use 
of diagrams are found in the works of ibn al-'Arabl, particularly in his Kitab insha al-dawair al-ihatiyah 
’ala mudahat al-insan li-khaliq wa-khalaiq, which contains a handful of diagrams tracing processes at work 
behind the veil of the apparent world. 459 The work was written prior to ibn al-'Arabl’s final emigration 
to the East, and he composed parts of it while he was resident at al-MahdawT’s retreat near Tunis. Thus, 
it is perhaps to al-MahdawI and the milieu of turn-of-the-seventh/thirteenth century ifrlqiyah that we 
should look for developments in the use of diagrammatic figures for the transmission of metaphysical 
truths. Certainly some of al-Bunl’s and ibn al-'Arabl’s diagrams are similar in their basic visual 
components, and both authors adjure their readers to contemplate the images deeply, hinting—or in al- 
Bunl’s case outright asserting—that doing so might be rewarded with visionary experience. However, 
there are significant differences as well, particularly in that ibn al-'Arabl often devotes more writing to 
describing and explaining his diagrams, but provides none of the practical ritual instructions for 
working with them that al-Bunl sometimes offers. And ibn al-'Arabl certainly does not state that any of 
the diagrams can also be rendered as talismans that will shape the material conditions of the adept’s 
situation. 

A full study of the figures in Lataifal-isharat unfortunately lies outside the scope of this project. 
In what follows I briefly examine just two figures from the latter part of the work, which is to say from 


458 On these (proto-) ars notoria texts, see Stephen Clucas, ‘“Non Est Legendum Sed Inspicendum Solum’: 

Inspectival Knowledge and the Visual Logic of John Dee’s Liber Mysteriorum,” Emblems and Alchemy, 1998,109-32; 
Lrank L. Klaassen, The Transformations of Magic: Illicit Learned Magic in the Later Middle Ages and Renaissance, The 
Magic in History Series (University Park: The Pennsylvania State University Press, 2013), 33-56. Lor more on the 
Arabic ‘astral image magic’ tradition, see David Pingree, “Between the Ghaya and Picatrix. I: The Spanish Version,” 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 44 (January 1,1981): 27-56; Charles Burnett, “Hermann of Carinthia 
and Kitab al-istamatis: Lurther Evidence for the Transmission of Hermetic Magic,” Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes 44 (1981): 167-69. 

459 Ibn al-‘ArabI, Kleinere Schriften des Ibn al-‘Arabi, ed. H. S. Nyberg (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1919), 1-38 of the Arabic text; 
idem., “The Book of the Description of the Encompassing Circles,” in Muhyiddin Ibn Arabi: A Commemorative Volume, 
ed. S. Hirtenstein and M. Tiernan, trans. Paul Lenton and Maurice Gloton, vol. Shaftesbury: Element, for the 
Muhyiddin ibn 'Arabi Society, 1993 (Shaftesbury: Element, for the Muhyiddin ibn 'Arabi Society, 1993), 12-43. 
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the sections devoted to the individual letters. These should serve to give some idea of what makes these 
figures unique (or nearly so), and also offer further insights into the use of the work within esotericist 
reading communities. 


3.23.1 The alif diagram 

This primordial alif is a recurrent theme in Lataifal-ishdrdt, particularly in a brief discussion of 
the letter alif that introduces one of the more striking diagrams in the work (see Figure 13). Al-BunI 
offers only a minimal explanation of the figure, but promises that a deep understanding of it will yield 
great rewards: 


.dbld Ajbj dlb 5 3Vi Adi" ^ 5^3 L-Jli’yl 
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The alif: It is the first of the letters to be created, and with it are 3,180 angels. He 
[scil. God] brought about in it all the levels of the cosmos in combination. Here I 
represent it to you [as it is] in the superior worlds and how it is established 
there, and in the inferior worlds as well. This is the figure [shakl] of the alif and 
of how God arranged in it all the parts of the cosmos, natural and religious, 
superior and inferior, of the Dominion and of the Kingdom. Whoever realizes 
what is in its hidden and apparent essence will ascend to the rank of the heirs 
[of the prophets]. And whoever realizes what is in its apparent and hidden 
worlds, God will make all beings to serve him and His speech will enjoin him. 

And that relationship [with God] is the bliss of the garden which he bestows 
upon the saints, the ones near to God. 460 

In the figure we see the primordial alif as encompassing the cosmos rather than being the seed 
of it, the two conceptualizations being entirely compatible in al-Bunl’s way of thinking. The right side 
of the figure is the alif as the ‘natural’ (tabu) order of the cosmos, the thirteen ‘spheres’ ( aflak) 
comprising the intellect and spirit, the seven planets, and the four elements. The left side is the 
‘religious’ (dim) order, divided into thirteen ‘stations’(s. maqam) associated with various cult elements, 


460 BnF MS arabe 2657, fol. 26 a , In. 16-fol. 27 a , In. 1. Note that the folia in BnF MS arabe 2658 that would have 
contained this diagram and text are missing, perhaps because someone intentionally removed the diagram. 
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such as fasting, prayer, ablutions, et cetera, relationships to the Qur an (‘recollection of the verses’, 
tafakkur al-ayat ; ‘contemplation of the book’, tadabbur al-kitab), or elements of prophecy ( tabllgh , wahy). 
There is a striking similarity between these two orders of existence and al-Sijistanl’s aforementioned 
pairing of alam al-wad ‘ and alam al-din. Al-Burifs promise that the full realization of this figure grants 
entry to the ranks of the ‘heirs of the prophets’ ( al-warithun ) and the ‘garden of the saints’ shows that 
the invisible college and its role in the world is very much on his mind with regard to this figure. 
Connections between the various ranks of the two sides obviously are implied, but are not explicated, 
in the text. It is for the aspirant to discover the relationships between, for example, the sphere of 
elemental heat ( falak al-hararah ) and the station of the mandatory prayers ( al-salat al-mafrudah), or 
between the sun and contemplation of the Qur an. The aspirant will no doubt be aided by his shaykh, 
and by the web of correspondences that is woven throughout this and al-Bunl’s other works. However, 
the primordial alij/diiero-intellect, “the possessor of symbol, allusion, implication, and discernment,” is 
the faculty through which these connections ultimately will be drawn. This is just one of many 
examples where al-Bunl leaves elements of the diagrams entirely unexplained, which likely invited 
expansions on the topic of these figures in group readings of the text. 


3.23.2 The ra diagram 

While the alif figure certainly promises great rewards for one who pierces its secrets, the text 
concerning it contains no explicit instructions for copying it in the form of a standalone talisman. The 
figure for the letter ra is a different matter altogether (see Figure 14). Al-Bunl associates ra closely with 
the ruh (no doubt because ra is the first letter of that word), and associates both the letter and the 
spirit with the notions of God’s rahmah, His ‘mercy’. Making much of the well-attested hadlth qudsi from 
Abu Hurayrah, “When God had finished the Creation, He wrote over His throne, ‘My mercy precedes 
My anger,”’ 461 al-Bunl asserts that that inscription was the first words to flow from God’s pen, setting in 

461 As it appears in Ahmad b. Hanbal’s Musnad (no. 9633): 
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motion the processes of life as they reverberated through each of the worlds. He then displays a 
complex diagram that shows the descent of God’s mercy into the manifest world and notes its action in 
the human sphere, as well as those of animals and plants. Rather than delving into the complex textual 
content of the talisman itself, what I would emphasize here are the directions al-Bunl includes on how 
the reader can utilize this figure, as they demonstrate how the figures in Lataifal-isharat, which often 
appear essentially informational, can pass quite fluidly into the realm of the talismanic: 
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He who meditates upon the secret of ra and how God disposed its inscription 
(wad‘) in the tablet-world will witness the marvels of the handiworks of God 
(Most High) and discover the secret of the spirit, of how it was established in 
accordance with the divine command by the secret of regulation and took the 
form of a sphere encompassing all the superior and inferior parts of the 
cosmos. He who writes it [sciL ra] on a parchment after eight days of fasting, 
[maintaining] cleanliness, dhikr, and [maintaining the state of] sincerity, 
writing with it ‘Our Lord [ rabbuna ], give us good in this world and good in the 
hereafter’ 462 and every verse in the Qur an in which [the phrase] ‘Our Lord’ 
[occurs], as well as this figure and image, with the verses [written] above the 
image in a circle around it. One who carries this inscription, God will not inflict 
the dread of poverty within him, and God will ease the sensory constraints [ al- 
asbab al-hisslyah] for him and make clemency and mercy manifest in his 
interior. 463 


In the discussion above regarding al-Bum’s mythopoeic account of the intellect, spirit, and soul, I 


observed that the tale seemed intended to resonate with Sufi practices of disciplining the body and 
soul. Similarly, note the integration here of cosmological symbolism into the ritual practice, where the 
inscription of the figure and the Quranic verses imitates the spirit as the divine pen inscribing God’s 




462 Q 2:201 

463 BnF MS arabe 2658, fol. 52 b , immediately beneath the figure-fol. 53 a , In. 7. 
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mercy on the tablet of the world. This is to say that practitioner, in writing the talisman, enacts the 
ruh/qalam s part in the creation, his body-as-microcosm representing the cosmic whole. Again, the 
practice translates al-Bunl’s thought from the realm of intellection into that of embodied realization 
and initiatic experience. 

32.3.3 Talismans in practice 

A host of questions remains about how these complex figures were presented during the 
audition of Lataifal-isharat or at other gatherings in which the work was taught. Was a copy of the book 
passed around, or held up for all to see? Was the figure reproduced somehow outside the book, drawn 
on the wall or floor? And in contemplating these figures in search of visionary experience, were 
practitioners to use the copy of the image in the book, produce a new one outside of it, or perhaps 
inscribe it ‘imaginally’ in their mind’s eye? Al-BunI is not explicit on these points, though they 
presumably were addressed in the face-to-face teaching of the book. 

It is impossible to assess if or how often the Sufis reading al-Bunl put the talismanic operations 
from Lataifal-isharat into practice, but it can safely be assumed that it happened at least occasionally, 
and possibly quite often. To follow his instructions to the letter would not have been a simple 
undertaking: the phrase “Our Lord” appears in the Qur an 117 times, such that making the talisman 
would probably consume at least a day’s time, and this after eight days of fasting and general 
withdrawal from daily life. Despite such hardships, this figure promises precisely the sort of super¬ 
charged path to spiritual attainment that was central to the appeal of al-Bunl’s praxis. As with the 
quasi-astrological practice discussed above, it can be assumed that certain religious authorities would 
have denounced these practices as reprehensible. However, as Chamberlain has noted, unusual, even 
transgressive expressions of religiosity were not without appeal in late-medieval culture, 464 and the 
secrecy and/or controversy surrounding some of the practices al-Bunl prescribes would have increased 
their appeal for a certain Sufi practitioners their devotees, all the more so when bolstered by al-Bunl’s 

464 Chamberlain, Knowledge and Social Practice, 130-133. 
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rhetoric of an esoteric tradition that was passed down from the prophets and saints and beyond the 
narrow understanding of the ‘vulgar’. 


3.3 Notes on al-BunTs education and Sufi training 

I turn now to a discussion of al-BunTs education and Sufi training, which is to say a closer 
examination of the specific line(s) of instruction and initiation that informed his teachings. I do this in 
the interest of what new details can be adduced in the still underexplored history of Western Sufism, 
particularly with respect to the science of letters and names, but also in consideration of the questions 
that run throughout this chapter of how participants in esotericist reading communities received his 
texts. The evaluation of a given figure’s ‘genealogies’—familial, intellectual, spiritual, et cetera —was an 
important aspect of how medieval Muslims evaluated other actors, particularly newcomers to a 
location. The evaluation of his initiatic lineage would have been of concern to Sufi readers, given the 
importance of the charismatic authority of the author /shaykh as discussed earlier. Thus, better 
understandings of al-Buni’s Sufi lineage and of how this lineage was perceived in his adopted homeland 
are of great utility in understanding the reception of his works. Relatedly, the considerations of al- 
BunTs background in what follows also serve as a bridge into the topics of the next chapter, insofar as 
they provide an important window onto late-Mamluk-era perceptions of al-Bunl and his origins. 

I begin with an examination of al-BunTs statements regarding his relationship to his and ibn al- 
‘ArabTs teacher 'Abd al-'AzIz al-MahdawI and an inquiry into the possibility that al-MahdawI and his 
master Abu Madyan were sources for al-BunTs lettrism. I then move on to two ninth/fifteenth-century 
sources on al-BunTs background. The first is his enthusiastic reader and commentator, the Sufi, 
occultist, and court intellectual ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Bistaml, who claims to trace a line of transmission to 
al-Bunl and then from al-Bunl back to the Prophet. The second is the master historian of medieval 
Cairo, TaqT al-DIn al-MaqrlzT, who penned what may be the earliest tarjamah of al-Bunl. Though I 
consider the latter two sources, particularly al-MaqrlzTs, to be largely unreliable with regard to the 
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actual facts of al-Buni’s life, they are valuable nonetheless with regard to the later memory of al-Bum. 


3.3.1 Al-Bum and al-Mahdawi 

Abu Muhammad ‘Abd al-‘AzIz b. AbTBakr al-MahdawI, a native of the old Fatimid fortress-town 
of al-Mahdiyah, came in his maturity to be a leading Sufi shaykh in Tunis and its environs. He is best 
known to modern scholarship from the writings of ibn al-'Arabl, 465 as well as from a tarjamah in ibn al- 
Qunfudh’s (d. 810/1407) Uns al-faqir wa-‘izz al-haqir 466 and brief mentions in other sources. 467 He was a 
disciple of the eminent Maghrib! shaykh Abu Madyan (Shuayb b. al-Husayn al-AndalusI, d. betw. 
588/1192 and 594/1198 468 ), a native of Seville who had migrated to Fez to study with the masters there 
before eventually settling in Bougie (Bijayah), and who himself was a disciple of such major shaykhs of 
that era as the Ghazalian ibn Hirzihim of Fez (d. 559/1164) and the unlettered Berber saint Abu Yaazza 
(d. 572/1177). 469 Pablo Beneito and Stephen Hirtenstein note that al-MahdawI and Abu Madyan are said 


465 Ibn al-‘ArabT’s main statements on al-Mahdaw! are in the introductions to his works Ruh al-Quds, Mashahid al- 
asrar, and al-Futuhat al-Makklyah. For discussions and translations of these see Elmore, “Shaykh ‘Abd Al-‘AzTz Al- 
MahdawI.” 

466 Ahmad b. Husayn ibn Qunfudh, Uns al-faqir wa-‘izz al-haqir, ed. Abl Sahl Najah ‘Awad Siyam and ‘AlTJumah 
(Cairo: Dar al-Muqattam, 2002), 142-144. 

467 Such as Ibn Abl al-Mansur, La risala de Safial-Din ibn Abil-Mansur ibn Zafir, discussed below. See also the brief 
excerpt from a work by ‘Allb. ‘Umar al-Hawwarl—a disciple of Abu Said al-BajT (d. 664/1265-66), another student 
of al-MahdawT’s—in Muhammad al-Bahl! al-Nayyal, al-Haqiqah al-tarikhiyah lil-tasawwufal-Islami (Tunis: Maktabat 
al-Najah, 1965), 218. 

468 Regarding debates over Abu Madyan’s obiit see Najib Heravi, Encyclopedia Islamica, s.v. “Abu Madyan”; Addas, 
“Abu Madyan and Ibn ‘Arabi,” 166 ff.. Cf. Gerald Elmore, “ibn Al-Arabi’s ‘Cinquain’ ( Tahmis ) on a Poem by Abu 
Madyan,” Arabica 46 (1999): 70-71. 

469 Whether or not this journey to Mecca took place has important implications for another aspect of Abu 
Madyan’s biography: his alleged relationship with the famous Baghdad Sufi master ‘Abd al-Qadir al-JTlanl (d. 
563/1166). Cornell notes that it “has been taken as an undisputed fact since at least the tenth/sixteenth century” 
that Abu Madyan studied under al-JilanT after meeting him while on the hajj. However, Cornell calls this seriously 
into question, noting that neither of Abu Madyan’s two earliest biographers, al-Tadil! and Ibn Qunfudh, make any 
mention of this meeting, or even of his having traveled further east than ifriqiyah. In additional support of the 
argument against the Abu Madyan/al-JTlanT meeting, he notes that what would seem to be Abu Madyan’s account 
of his own initiatic chain reaches the Prophet through Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthman, and ‘Alshah, with no mention 
of‘All b. AbITalib. While such a chain would be “not unexpected for a scholar raised in an Andalusian intellectual 
environment that had been heavily influenced by centuries of anti-‘Alid propaganda,” Cornell argues, it “would 
seem out of the question for a true follower of‘Abd al-Qadir al-JilanT, who was a proud descendant of‘All [...]”; 
Cornell, The Way of Abu Madyan, 10-11. 
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to first have met in Tunis in 570/1175 while the latter was en route to Mecca, 470 though it is unclear if 
this eastward expedition actually took place. 471 As we will see below, al-Bunl offers a distinct though not 
necessarily incompatible account of how al-MahdawI and Abu Madyan met. It is certain that al- 
MahdawT at some point relocated to Bougie to “complete his [Sufi] training” 472 (yakmilu tarbiyatahu ) 
under Abu Madyan. He eventually returned eastward to Tunis, taking up residence in the old Carthage 
lighthouse at Jabal al-Manarah (lighthouse hill) in the bayside village a few miles east of Tunis now 
known as La Marsa. 473 He is known to have maintained contact with Abu Madyan and his followers after 
settling there, and to have cultivated relationships with Alexandrian Sufis, and probably with 
Andalusian ones as well. According to the Egyptian Sufi biographer Safi al-DIn b. Abl al-Mansur ibn 
Zafir, he visited Alexandria on at least one occasion, 474 and Beneito and Hirtenstein note that he thus 
“acted as a kind of Madyanite link between West and East.” 475 He died in La Marsa in 621/1224, perhaps 
only a year or so before al-Bunl, and was buried there alongside other locally-prominent Sufis. 

It was at this retreat near Tunis that ibn al-'Arabl studied under al-MahdawI, doing so initially, 
he claimed, at the urgings of God and a mysterious message from the Iberian saint Abu Muhammad 
Abd Allah b. Ashraf al-Rundl. 476 As Claude Addas points out, word of al-MahdawT’s spiritual prowess had 

470 Pablo Beneito, Stephen Hirtenstein, and ‘Abd al-‘AzTz al-MahdawT, “The Prayer of Blessing by ‘Abd Al-‘Aziz Al- 
MahdawI,” Journal of the Muhyiddin Ibn ' Arabi Society 34 (2003): 3. 

471 Vincent Cornell has noted that neither Abu Madyan’s writings nor those of his earliest biographer, Abu Ya'qub 
Yusuf al-Tadili (d. 627/1229-30), mention a trip to Mecca, though ibn Qunfudh does mention an eastward journey 
that was aborted at some point in Ifrlqiyah, after which Abu Madyan took up residence in Bougie; Cornell, The 
Way of Abu Madyan, 10-11; Ibn Qunfudh, Uns al-faqlr, 50. 

472 Ibn Qunfudh, Uns al-faqlr, 143. 

473 Beneito, Hirtenstein, and al-MahdawI, “The Prayer of Blessing,” 4-5. 

474 Ibn AbT al-Mansur, La risalade Safi al-DIn ibn Abl l-Mansur ibn Zafir, 168 (102a in the foliation of the Arabic text); 
cf. Elmore, “Shaykh ‘Abd Al-‘AzIz Al-MahdawI,” 602; Beneito, Hirtenstein, and al-Mahdawi, “The Prayer of 
Blessing,” 6. 

475 Beneito, Hirtenstein, and al-Mahdawi, “The Prayer of Blessing,” 6. 

476 Ibn al-‘ArabI, Sufis of Andalusia: the Ruh al-quds and al-Durrat al-fakhirah of Ibn Arab!, trans. R.W.J. Austin 
(London: Routledge, 2008), 118; cf. Addas, Quest for the Red Sulphur, 113. 
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no doubt reached ibn al-'Arabl in al-Andalus by more mundane means as well. 477 He resided at al- 
MahdawT’s school ( dar tadrisihi) twice for periods of several months: once in 590/1194, and again in 597- 
98/1201-2, the second visit “constitut[ing] the terminus of the first leg of ibn al-'Arabl’s fateful 
pilgrimage-trek to Mecca, from which he was never to return to his homeland,” in Gerald Elmore’s 
words. 478 As Addas has discussed, ibn al-'Arabl reports that his first visit to Tunis was marked by 
momentous mystical realizations, events that brought about the onset of his “spiritual maturity.” 479 
Some of the credit for these no doubt belongs to al-MahdawI. Indeed, Elmore notes that al-shaykh al- 
akbar praised al-MahdawI highly for “his magisterial discretion in translating the more indigestible 
esoteric knowledge of the Secrets of Unveiling into a pedagogical pabulum suitable to the capacities of 
the uninitiated.” 480 Most strikingly, al-MahdawI is the shaykh to whom ibn al-'Arabl dedicated his great 
work, al-Futuhat al-makkiyah. 

It presumably was in Tunis that al-Bunl also studied under al-MahdawI, though he 
unfortunately provides no dates for his time there that might indicate if he and ibn al-'Arabl crossed 
paths there. As I have noted previously, there are no positive indications that the two ever met or even 
were aware of one another. Al-Bunl identifies al-MahdawI as having been his shaykh in 'Alam al-huda, his 
work on the names of God and the ‘adoption of the divine nature’ ( takhalluq ) by means of the 
contemplation and invocation of the names in supererogatory spiritual exercises. 481 As discussed in the 
previous chapter, this work was composed in 621/1224, which also was the year of al-MahdawT’s death. 
Could this have been the motivation for mentioning him in the text? His name is always followed in the 
text by honorifics typically reserved for the dead, but these could have been added by later copyists. 

477 Addas, Quest for the Red Sulphur, 114. 

478 Elmore, “Shaykh ‘Abd Al-‘AzTz Al-MahdawI,” 593-594. 

479 Addas, Quest for the Red Sulphur, 116-120. 

480 Elmore, “Shaykh ‘Abd Al-'Aziz Al-MahdawI,” 595. 

481 Regarding takhalluq as “the adoption of the divine nature” (or t heomimeosis), see Ibid., 609. 
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The initial mention of al-MahdawI is in the chapter on God’s name al-Barr (‘the Good’, ‘the 
Beneficent’), 482 a name that describes a protective and nurturing God, and it arises in the context of a 
discussion of the necessity of a Sufi aspirant’s absolute obedience to his shaykh, a lesson al-Bunl 
obviously wished his disciples and readers to observe. The first part of the discussion of al-Barr 
addresses God’s goodness in protecting His believers from their own base compulsions and the 
influences of evil beings (shayatm), in furnishing humans with prophetic revelations through which 
they can know God’s laws, and in permitting them the pleasures of paradise. Al-Bunl makes much of the 
relationship between barr and birr (‘reverence’, the latter being etymologically linked to barr, and the 
two words being graphically identical unless vocalized). He discusses barr as the kindness and 
protection afforded by God or by human actors, such as one’s parents or shaykh, and birr as the 
reverence and obedience an individual owes to their protectors, human or divine. 

As with most chapters in 'Alam al-huda, the chapter on al-Barr includes a section with the 
heading “drawing closer to God by means of this name” ( al-taqarrub ila Allah taala bi-hadha al-ism), and it 
is in this section that al-Bunl first reveals his relationship with al-MahdawI. He emphasizes that 
reverence toward one’s shaykh— the teacher one follows on the path to God—is of even greater 
importance than reverence toward one’s parents, as the latter are the guarantors only of one’s 
presence on earth, while the shaykh is the key to one’s remaining in a condition of grace (ff al-nalm) , 483 
It is in regard to the necessity of divulging to one’s shaykh every thought or action that comes to mind, 
no matter how insignificant or illicit it may seem, 484 that al-MahdawT’s name arises: 


482 Stileymaniye MS Hamidiye 260.1 (AH), fol. 178 a , In. 9-fol. 180 b , In. 3. 

483 Ibid., fol. 179 b , Ins. 13-15. 
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484 Stileymaniye MS Hamidiye 260.1 (AH), fol. 179 b , Ins. 15-17. 
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Verily, I saw a disciple from among the followers of our shaykh, the learned 
crown of the gnostics Abu Muhammad ‘Abd al-‘AzIz ibn AbTBakr al-Qurashl al- 
MahdawT (may God have mercy on him) who, while I was sitting with him [sciL 
al-Mahdawl], entered with a bean [or herb] in his hand. He [sciL the disciple] 
said to him [sd/. al-Mahdawl], ‘0 master, I found this bean, what shall I make of 
it?’ He [sril. al-Mahdawl] said to him, ‘Get rid of it until [or lest] you break your 
fast with it.’ I said to him [sciL al-Mahdawl], ‘0 master, you teach even by means 
of this bean.’ He said to me, ‘0 my son, if he contradicts me in his thoughts, 
even for a moment, then he will never succeed’. 485 


The anecdote’s didactic message of emphasizing the importance of absolute obedience to one’s 
shaykh is clear from the context, but the telling also suggests some important things about al-Bunl’s 
view of, and relationship to, al-Mahdawl. His description of the shaykh as “the crown of the gnostics” 
(taj al-arifm) should not be taken lightly. The term 'arif ‘gnostic’, holds an important place in al-Bunl’s 
writings, and he uses it systematically throughout his short work Hidayat al-qasidm wa-nihayat al-wasilm 
in delineating three broad ranks of Sufis: the salikun (seekers) who are initiates of the lowest rank; the 
mundun (adherents) as adepts of the intermediate rank; and the ‘ drifdn (gnostics) being the most 
accomplished masters. 486 That his relationship with al-Mahdawl was one of disciple and master is clear 
from the ways the two men address each other: al-Bunl calls al-Mahdawl sayyidl (or sfdf), ‘my master’, 
and al-Mahdawl addresses al-Bunl as waladl, ‘my son’. Finally, that this anecdote is the only place where 
al-Bunl identifies another figure as having been his master (though see below regarding his brief 
mention of Abu al-Hasan ‘All b. Ahmad al-Tajlbl), and that it appears in the context of a discussion of 
the importance of the master-disciple relationship, suggests that this relationship was one he 
considered to be of prime importance, and one of which he wanted his readers to be aware. 

485 Ibid., fol. 179 b , in. 18-fol. 180 a , in. 2. 

486 Siileymaniye MS Ayasofya 2160.1 (HQ), fol. 4 a , in. 3 and passim. 
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Al-Mahdawl is mentioned at one other point in ’Alam al-huda— and nowhere else in al-Bunl’s 
core works—in an anecdote that further amplifies the importance of the master-disciple relationship. 
This occurs quite near the end of the final chapter of the work on God’s name al-Tawwab (‘the Accepter 
of Repentance’). It is part of a discussion of the special form of tawbah (‘repentance’) required of the 
Sufi aspirant, one that entails constant vigilance against one’s base urges and worldly temptations, and 
is a basic prerequisite for undertaking more advanced spiritual exercises. Al-BunI asserts that the 
novice on his own is incapable of overcoming the deceptions of his corrupt soul ( khudat al-nafs ) and the 
tricks of the devil ( makayid al-shaytan), and that his efforts at repentance will only strengthen their hold 
over him unless he undertakes these efforts under the guidance of an accomplished adept-instructor 
(imam nasih Alim amil muhaqqiq). 487 The necessity of seeking out a master who will be a ‘support’ 

(i mutamad ) in undertaking tawbah, and who will “guide you on the method of the path, or guide you to 
someone who will guide you” 488 is then illustrated with what is presented as al-MahdawT’s account of 
the events that led him to become a disciple of Abu Madyan. 489 Al-BunI presents the anecdote—in which 
al-MahdawI experiences a ‘spiritual occurrence’ ( warid ) that only Abu Madyan can explain—as a 
narration that he took from al-MahdawI himself. He then holds up al-MahdawI as an exemplar of the 
practice of tawbah, for overcoming his fear to seek out Abu Madyan: 
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487 Suleymaniye MS Hamidiye 260.1 (AH), fol. 238 a , ins. 16-19. 
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488 Ibid., fol. 238b, Ins. 4-5. 
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489 For an alternate telling of how this occurred, though from a modern scholar whose source is unnamed, see al- 
Nayyal, al-Haqlqah al-tarlkhlyah lil-tasawwufal-Isldmi, 206. 
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As related to me by the imam Abu Muhammad ‘Abd al-‘AzTz al-MahdawT (may 
God be pleased with him), he said: ‘There came upon me a spiritual occurrence 
[wan'd] during the noontime prayer, and when I had finished my prayer and 
was with one of my shaykhs, I approached him and mentioned to him that 
which had come upon me. He said to me, I have no knowledge of that which 
came upon you, and I can commend to you no-one to clarify for you the truth 
of it except the shaykh Abu Madyan (may God have mercy on him). I asked him, 
Where is he located? He said, In the Maghrib. So I said farewell to the shaykh 
and departed, and I prayed the afternoon prayer on the road’. Someone asked 
the shaykh Abu Muhammad ‘Abd al-'AzTz (may God have mercy on him), ‘Why 
such haste in departing?’ And he [sciL al-Mahdawl] said, ‘I was afraid death 
would overtake me while I had no imam whose example I followed’. And he [sciZ. 
al-Mahdawl] said, ‘I reached the shaykh Abu Madyan (may God have mercy on 
him). I described to him my occurrence, and he clarified it for me and conveyed 
what it had been’. 0 my brother, see the equanimity of that shaykh [sciZ. al- 
Mahdawl], his truthfulness and lack of pretense. And see also the 
determination of that shaykh (may God the Highest have mercy on him), how 
he hurried out of fear, lest he remain for a time without an imam. Though even 
if he had died on the road he would have died with an imam, on the basis of his 
firm commitment. For God made perfect his station because He (the Highest) 
vouchsafed that in his speech: ‘And whoever leaves his home as an emigrant to 
Allah and His messenger’ (and the rest of the verse). 490 For these people, once 
they have realized the station of repentance and its conditions, God makes easy 
for them the way to the [other] stations, puts in their possession the keys to 
marvels [ karamat ], and makes them to speak through divine wisdom and lordly 
revelations [futuh ]. Repentance is your return from Him, to Him. And His 
forgiveness of you is a withholding of you from your [lower] self. This is the 
repentance of the elect. 491 


490 Q 4:100, “And whoever emigrates for the cause of Allah will find on the earth many locations and abundance. 
And whoever leaves his home as an emigrant to Allah and His Messenger and then death overtakes him - his 
reward has already become incumbent upon Allah. And Allah is ever Forgiving and Merciful.” Note the 
implication that al-MahdawT invoked this verse, and the reward it promises, by imitating its language in 
describing his fear that “death would overtake” him on the road. 
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491 Stileymaniye MS Hamidiye 260.1 (AH), fol. 238 b , Ins. 5-20. 
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In again invoking al-MahdawT’s name in a discussion of the master-disciple relationship, al-Bunl clearly 
is re-emphasizing the closeness and importance of his relationship with al-MahdawT, a point further 
driven home with this account—narrated from al-MahdawT himself—of the events that led al-MahdawI 
to the door of Abu Madyan and to their master-disciple relationship. Thus, beyond their didactic utility, 
these anecdotes serve to establish and affirm al-Bunl’s position in an initiatic chain that included some 
of the best-known figures of Western Sufism. This would have been of great import in establishing his 
authority among Sufi actors/readers in Egypt who were inclined toward Western masters. 

33.1.1 Al-MahdawT and lettrism 

What aspects of al-Bunl’s teachings can be attributed to al-MahdawT? It must be said that 
details of al-MahdawT’s teachings are difficult to discern due to the meager amount of surviving written 
materials attributed to him. 492 We know from ibn Qunfudh’s biography of him, as well as from some of 
Ibn al-'Arabl’s comments, that al-MahdawI placed great stock in intensive feats of supererogatory 
fasting, a practice with which Abu Madyan and Abu Yaazza also are closely associated, 493 and al-Bunl 
also frequently prescribes fasting toward various ends. 494 The notion of takhalluq that al-Bunl addresses 


492 Somewhat bizarrely, ibn Qunfudh declares al-Mahdawi to have been ummi—a word often taken to mean 
‘illiterate’—but in the same breath mentions his beautiful writings and poems: 


. A. ' . ■ ■ i -' Aj aIj U JyJl 


Given the ambiguity of the term ummf, an inability to write might not preclude his having had great facility with 
Arabic, and his compositions of course could have been dictated to a scribe. What is more, as Eric Geoffrey has 
argued, in late-medieval Sufi discourses ummT sometimes was used to denote those who receive knowledge 
directly from God through inspiration ( ilham ), rather than an inability to read or write, in which case the 
designation would only confirm al-MahdawT’s credentials within al-Bunl’s conception of the greatest teachers 
being those directly communicated to by God, which is to say the muhaddathun, as discussed in the previous 
chapter, ibn Qunfudh, Uns al-faqir, 143; Elmore, “Shaykh ‘Abd Al-‘AzTz Al-MahdawT,” 605; E. Geoffroy, Le souflsme en 
Egypte et en Syrie sous les derniers mamelouks et les premiers ottomans. Orientations spirituelles et enjeux cultureb 
(Damascus: Institut frangais de Damas, 1996), 299-307. 

493 Regarding al-MahdawT and fasting, see ibn Qunfudh, Uns al-faqir , 142-143. Regarding Abu Ya‘za and Abu 
Madyan, see Cornell, The Way of Abu Madyan, 8-9, 29-30. 

494 E.g. BnF MS arabe 2658 ( LI ), fol. 76 a , In 6. 
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throughout ‘ Alam al-huda, and that ibn al-‘Arabl also embraced, is strongly associated with Abu Madyan 
as well, and thus may have been passed down to al-Bunl via al-MahdawI. 

But what of al-MahdawI and lettrism? Was this tutor of the great lettrists al-Bunl and ibn al- 
'ArabT himself versed in the science? The only clues come from the single complete text attributed to 
al-MahdawI known to have survived: a prayer in praise of the prophet Muhammad—or rather, as 
Elmore observes, in praise of the ‘Muhammadan Reality’ (al-haqiqah al-muhammadiyah) 495 — entitled Salat 
al-mubarakah, and which contains what can be characterized as lettrist elements. Edited in 2003 by 
Beneito and Hirtenstein, the text is known to survive only in two relatively late manuscripts. 496 Elmore 
has cast doubt on its ascription to al-MahdawI on the charge that it is too “sophomoric” to have been 
penned by someone whom ibn al-'Arabl so revered, and also because it mirrors ibn al-‘ArabTs thinking 
too clearly, 497 such that Elmore suspects that it likely was fathered on al-MahdawI by later devotees of 
al-shaykh al-akbar. Beneito and Elirtenstein, however, express no such qualms as to its authorship, and 
indeed regard Salat al-mubarakah as a composition “of great power and beauty” similar in important 
respects to other, more famous prayers in praise of Muhammad by Sufis of this period, such as the Salah 
of‘Abd al-Salam b. Mashlsh (d. 625/1227) and Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. SaTd al-BusTrl’s (d. betw. 
694/1294 and 696/1297) al-Burdah. 

The prayer is in twenty-four parts of varying lengths, each with a distinct theme, and Beneito 
and Elirtenstein argue convincingly that the prayer as a whole is in two distinct halves, the first twelve 
parts “emphasising the interior Reality of Muhammad,” and the second twelve dwelling on “more 
outward aspects of qualities and descriptions” of the Prophet. Of the first half they note: “This interior 

495 Elmore, “Shaykh ‘Abd Al-‘AzIz Al-MahdawI,” 607. 

496 These are Berlin Staatsbibliothek MS Petermann 11.65/Ahlwardt 3645.4, fol. 122a-124a; the codex is a 
compilation made by one Abu Abd ‘Allah Muhammad b. ‘All b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-DimashqT ibn ‘Arraq (d. 
933/1526), a disciple of the noted Akbarian shaykh ‘Allb. Maymun al-FasI (d. 917/1511). And Tunis MS Ahmadiyah 
3832, fols. 212b-214a, copied 1242/1827. Cf. Beneito and Hirtenstein’s discussion of the manuscripts, “The Prayer 
of Blessing,” 16-17.1 have not seen these MSS, and have relied on their edition in what follows. 

497 Elmore, “Shaykh ‘Abd Al-‘Aziz Al-MahdawI,” 609. 
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dimension is expressed in the esoteric tradition in terms of the letters of the alphabet, since letters are 
the constituent elements of words and hence the basis of expressing meanings.” 498 Six of the first 
twelve parts indeed deal explicitly with the letters (parts four, six, eight, nine, ten, and twelve). Two 
examples—the fourth and sixth parts—will suffice to demonstrate the technique by which meanings 
are derived from the letters. The fourth addresses the fawatih al-suwar from the opening of the 
nineteenth surah (Maryam), kaf-ha-ya-’ayn-sad. The letters here serve as allusions to the divine 
qualities by which God prepared the way for His prophets, a theme consonant with those of both the 
surah and the prayer. The sixth addresses the letters of the Prophet’s name: 


dbc $.1)^ dbhjjs 3*^ (H 

jy Jj ^ bd (_)) 3 spljh-ddl 3 U aS 
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(4) 0 God, bless of the kaf of Your Satisfying Sufficiency ( kifayah ), upon the ha of 
Your Infallible Guidance ( hidayah ), upon the ya of Your Benevolent Bestowal 
(yumn ), upon the ayn of Your Protective Safeguarding (‘ ismah ), and upon the 
sad of Your Path ( sirat ), ‘the Path of God to whom belongs whatever is in the 
heavens and upon the earth. Is it not to God that everything returns?’ 499 ; indeed 
it is ‘the Path of those to whom You have granted Your Favor, not of those who 
have incurred anger or those who have gone astray.’ 500 501 
[•••] 

(6) Oh God, bless the mim of Your Kingdom, the ha’ of Your Ruling Wisdom, the 
mm of Your Kingship, and the dal of Your Everlasting Permanence, in a blessing 
that submerges [all] enumeration, and that encompasses [every] limitation. 502 

As is quite apparent, an alliterative/acronymic hermeneutic technique is the most prominent, 
which is to say that each letter in question is regarded as an allusion ( isharah ) to a word beginning with 


498 Beneito, Hirtenstein, and al-Mahdawi, “The Prayer of Blessing,” 13. 

499 Q 42:53 

5°° q 1;7 

501 Beneito and Hirtenstein’s translation, “The Prayer of Blessing,” 21-22. 

502 Beneito and Hirtenstein’s translation, ibid., 23. 
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that letter. As discussed earlier, this was a common way of attributing meaning to the letters in earlier 
Sufi discourses. Indeed, some of the associations proffered in the al-MahdawT prayer, such as 
daymumiyah for dal and mulk for mini , are also found in al-Sulaml’s text on the letters. 503 As we have seen 
earlier in this chapter, al-Bunl also sometimes makes frequent recourse to this technique, as with 
rahmah for ra, though typically in combination with other, more radical means of assigning meanings 
to the letters. Beyond these obvious features, Beneito and Hirtenstein argue that there exist various 
encodings of abjad numerology in the content and structure of the prayer. For example, regarding the 
prayer’s sixth part, they note that the letters of‘Muhammad’ can be calculated to equal six ( mim=40 , 
ha =8, mim=40, mim=40, dal=4; 40+8+40+40+4 = 132; 1+3+2 = 6), with six being the value of the letter waw, the 
“symbol of the Perfect Human Being, thus Muhammad.” 504 In the absence of interpretive commentaries 
on the prayer from the period, such readings as Beneito and Hirtenstein offer are of course 
suppositional, but they are almost certainly valid at least to some degree. As they state, attention to 
such “letter and number symbolism [was] viewed as an important mode of contemplation within the 
esoteric tradition;” 505 indeed, such interpretive exercises often were performed on better-known 
prayer-texts of roughly the same period, particularly Abu al-Hasan al-Shadhill’s Hizb al-bahr. 506 

If this prayer is authentic to al-MahdawT, then it indicates that he indeed did engage with 
lettrism to some degree. However, this meager evidence is insufficient to establish with any certainty 
that he was al-Bunl’s or ibn al-'Arabl’s main source in this matter. The prayer does not display the kind 
of dense cosmological symbolism that attends both of those men’s lettrist thought, much less give any 
clear sign of the talismanic practices that populate some of al-Bunl’s writings. 


503 Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman Muhammad al-Sulami, “Sharh ma’am al-huruf" ed. Gerhard Bowering (Unpublished, 2012), 
§39 and §64. Cf. Bowering’s article on the treatise which includes a full translation: “SulamT’s Treatise.” 

504 Beneito, Hirtenstein, and al-MahdawT, “The Prayer of Blessing,” 14. To their propositions I would add that waw 
here perhaps is for wahy, though see above regarding the suppositional nature of all such readings! 

505 Ibid., 15. 

506 Regarding the letters in Hizb al-bahr see Nguyen, “Exegesis of the hurufal-muqatta’a" 13-14. 
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3.3.2 Al-BunTs isnad according to al-Bistaml 

As I have noted, one of the most important popularizers of al-Bunl’s works and ideas during the 
Mamluk period was the Antiochene Sufi, court intellectual, and lettrist 'Abd al-Rahman al-Bistaml (d. 
858/1454). In a copy of one of al-Bistaml’s own works on lettrism, Shams al-afaq ft 'ilm al-hurufwa-al- 
awfaq, the author gives an isnad for al-Bunl that is of great interest regarding al-Bunl’s education and 
Sufi training. Not incidentally, like some of the chains for al-Bunl given in the Kubra that in fact were 
plagiarized from al-Bistaml’s accounts of his own initiatic lineage (as discussed in chapter one), a chain 
quite similar to the one discussed here also appears in that work. 507 A part of this chain was discussed 
briefly in the previous chapter with regard to al-Bistaml’s claim to have received al-Bunl’s knowledge 
of the letters through a direct line of transmission. Al-BistamT’s manuscript corpus is complex; he is 
known to have continued revising and expanding upon his texts after having put them into circulation, 
such that different copies of his works can vary to an even greater extent than is typical of manuscript 
texts. Shams al-afaq is no exception, and the isnads discussed here, which are found in Chester Beatty MS 
5076, a copy of the work made by one ‘All b. Muhanna al-‘Attar al-Atharl in 844/1440—a few years 
before al-Bistaml’s death—are absent in Siileymaniye MS Hekimoglu 533, a holograph al-Bistaml 
produced in 826/1423. 

The isnad is of interest in that it traces not only the line of transmitters through which al- 
Bistaml ostensibly took knowledge of al-Bunl’s teachings, but also the line of transmitters stretching 
back from al-Bunl to the prophet Muhammad. It is one of several chains that al-Bistaml provides to 
ground his own lettrist teachings in the authority of major Sufi figures from various periods, as well as 
the Shfite Imams and the Prophet. Through this chain he claims also to have absorbed the lettrist 
teachings of MuhyT al-DIn ibn al-'Arabl, 508 Abu al-Hasan al-Shadhill, 509 Abu Bakr al-Shibll (d. 334/945), 510 

507 ‘Pedigree H’ in Witkam’s article; Witkam, “Gazing at the Sun,” 194-195. 

508 Chester Beatty MS 5076 (Shams al-afaq), fol. 14 b , In. 7 ff. (followed by the sanad for al-Bunl). 

509 Ibid., fol. 14 a , In. 4 ff. (prior to ibn al-‘ArabT and al-Bunl) 

510 Ibid.,fol. 14 b ,In. Iff. 
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Dhu al-Nun al-Misrl (d. 286/861), 511 Muhammad b. Khaflf al-ShlrazT (d. d. 371/982), 512 Abu Hamid al- 
Ghazall, 513 and 'Abd Allah al-Tustarl (via his famous son Sahl, d. 283/896). 514 He ends with a chain 
between himself and the prophet Muhammad via eight Shf ite Imams (‘All b. Musa through 'All b. Abl 
Talib), and a second branch of that chain reaching Ja'far al-Sadiq from Qasim b. Muhammad b. Abl Bakr 
al-Siddlq, from Salman al-FarisT, from the Prophet. 515 The chain for al-Bunl is given after those of Abu 
al-Hasan al-Shadhill and ibn al-‘Arabl. At the end of the chain al-Bistaml mentions an additional 
teacher for al-Bunl whom I have been unable to identify. 

In the transcription and translation I have separated each link in the isnad with a line-break 
and numbered them; in the translation I have also supplied death-dates for each individual, where 
available. I have omitted a few sentences of hagiographical material regarding Abu Yaazza. The links 
from al-Bistaml to al-Bunl (nos. 1-6) were briefly discussed in the previous chapter, and will be revisited 
in the following one. In the discussion here I am concerned primarily with those stretching back in 
time from al-Bunl: 
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511 Ibid., fol. 15 a , In. 19 ff. 

512 Ibid., fol. 15 b , In. 2 ff. 

513 Ibid., fol. 15 b , In. 7 ff. 

514 Ibid., fol. 15 a , In. 1 ff. 

515 Ibid., fol. 16 a , In. 11 ff. 

516 The encounter with Musa id is discussed in the same MS on fol. 9b with this element in place. 
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1. As for my [sell al-BistamT’s] chain of transmission in the science of letters to the 
shaykh, the imam, the one learned of God, the signpost to God, the zamzam of 
secrets and treasure-trove of lights Abu al-‘Abbas Ahmad b. ‘All b. Yusuf al- 
Qurashl al-Bunl (may God give him his rest), verily I took it on the authority of 
the shaykh the imam, the learned one, the jurist, [???] Musaid b. Sari b. Masud 
b. Abd al-Rahman [b.] Rahmat al-Hawarl al-Humayrl al-Dimashql in the village 
of Sha'ba. 

2. He took on the authority of the great shaykh Shihab al-DTn Abu ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Ya'qub al-Kuml al-TunisT (fl. 810/1407). 519 

3. He [took] on the authority of the shaykh Shihab al-DTn [Ahmad b. Maylaq] 520 al- 
Shadhill. 


517 MS has ^jAASl 

518 MS has 


519 According to Brockelmann, Geschichte Der Arabischen Litteratur (Weimar: E. Felber, 1898), SII: 358. Elsewhere he 
gives an obiit of 880/1475, but this is likely incorrect. 

520 These parts of the name are given in al-Bistaml isnad linking to Abu al-Hasan al-ShadhilT; Chester Beatty MS 
5076 ( Shams al-afaq ), fol. 14 a , In. 12. 
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4. He took on the authority of the shaykh Taj al-Din ibn 'Ata Allah al-Shadhill al- 
MalikT (d. 709/1321). 

5. He took on the authority of Abu al-'Abbas Ahmad b. ‘Umar al-Ansarl al-MursT (d. 
686/1287). 

6. He took on the authority of Abu al-‘Abbas Ahmad b. ‘All al-Qurashl al-Bunl. 

7. He took on the authority of Abu al-‘Abbas Ahmad b. ‘All b. Maymun al- 
Qastallanl (d. 636/1238). 

8. He took on the authority of the shaykh Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ahmad al- 
Qurashl (d. 599/1202). 

9. He took on the authority of the shaykh , the imam, the scholar, the learned one, 
the teacher of the age and [unique] one of the epoch, Abu Madyan Shu'ayb b. al- 
Hasan al-Ansarl al-AndalusI (d. betw. 588/1192 and 594/1198), the head of the 
Seven Substitutes and one of the Four Pegs. 521 

10. He took on the authority of the great teacher Abu Ya'azza Dada b. Maymun al- 
Hazbarl al-Haskurl (d. 572/1177) [...] 

11. He took on the authority of the shaykh, the imam, the scholar, the pole, Abu 
Shu'ayb Ayyubb. SaTdal-Sanhajlal-Azamurl. 

12. He took on the authority of the great shaykh, the saint Abu Muhammad Innur. 
(Probably Abu Innur ‘Abd Allah u-Agrls al-Mashanzal 522 ) 

13. He took on the authority of the shaykh, the imam, the scholar of his Lord Abu 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-Jalll b. Wayhlan (d. 541/1146). 

14. He took on the authority of the shaykh, the imam, the scholar of God Abu al-Fadl 
'Abd Allah b. Abl Bishr [usually Abu al-Fadl ‘Abd Allah b. Bishr al-Jawharl, see 
below], 

15. He took on the authority of his father Abu Bishr al-Hasan al-Jawharl. 

16. He took on the authority of the shaykh Abu ‘All [usually Abu al-Husayn] al-Nurl 
(d. 295/907-8). 

17. He took on the authority of Sari al-Saqatl (d. 253/867). 

18. He took on the authority of Ma'ruf al-Karkhl (d. 200/815-16). 

19. He took on the authority of Dawud al-Tal (d. 165/781). 

20. He took on the authority of Habib al-‘AjamT (d. 120/737). 

21. He took on the authority of Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Sirin (d. 110/728). 

22. He took on the authority of Anas b. Malik (d. ca. 91/709). 

23. He took on the authority of the Messenger of God (God’s blessings and peace be 
upon him). 

24. The shaykh Abu al-‘Abbas Ahmad al-Bunl also took on the authority of the 
shaykh Abu al-Hasan ‘All b. Ahmad b. al-Hasan b. Ahmad b. Ibrahim b. 

Muhammad al-Tajlbl. 523 

The first thing one may notice is that the isnad does not include al-MahdawT; however, it does 
link al-Bunl to Abu Madyan. This linkage is said to have occurred through two intermediaries, both of 


521 These terms are well-known from Sufi discussions of the ‘invisible college’ of the saints. For one discussion of 
such terms see Bernd Radtke, John O’Kane, and al-Hakim al-Tirmidhl, The Concept of Sainthood in Early Mysticism: 
Two Works by Al-Hakim Al-Tirmidhl (London: Curzon, 1996), 26 ff. 

522 On whom see Cornell, The Way of Abu Madyan, 25. 

523 Chester Beatty MS 5076 ( Shams al-afaq), fol. 14 b , In. 16-fol. 15 a , In. 23. 
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whom are well-represented in the biographical literature, and also are mentioned in ibn al- ! ArabT’s 
writings: Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Qurashl, and al-Qurashl’s disciple Abu al-'Abbas 
Ahmad b. ‘Allb. Maymun al-Qastallanl, for whom ibn al-'Arabl also provides the nisbah al-Tawzarl. 524 
Both were Western emigres to Egypt. Shaykh al-Qurashl was a native of Algeciras (al-jazlrah al- 
khadra), a port-city at the southeastern tip of al-Andalus. He was a disciple of a number of Andalusian 
shaykhs, and of Abu Madyan as well. He relocated to Cairo in the latter part of the sixth/twelfth 
century, but left for Jerusalem during the famine that struck Cairo at the end of that century, and he 
died in Jerusalem in 599/1202-3. 525 Abu al-'Abbas Ahmad al-Qastallanl al-Tawzarl was—despite his 
seemingly Andalusian nisbah—of ifrlqiyan rather than Andalusian origin, hailing from the village of 
Tawzar in the southern ifrlqiyan region then called al-Qastlllyah (Tozeur, in the Chott el-Djerid region 
of modern Tunisia). He was one of al-Qurashl’s closest disciples in Cairo, and also made the 
acquaintance of ibn al-'Arabl in that city, the latter having been invested with the khirqah in al-Andalus 
by Abu al-'Abbas’ brother, ‘Abd al-Rahman. 526 He spent the last part of his life in Mecca, dying there in 
636/1238. In a striking twist, Abu al-'Abbas’ son Qutb al-DTn al-Qastallanl would mature to become an 
important Cairene polemicist against the perceived ‘Hallajian conspiracy’ (to use Massignon’s term 527 ) 
of Western Sufis of his father’s generation. It may be noteworthy that al-Bistaml also traces ibn al- 
‘Arabl’s knowledge of the science of letters through al-Qastallanl and al-Qurashl to Abu Madyan. 528 

It is entirely feasible that al-Bunl would have known Abu al-'Abbas al-Qastallanl in Cairo or 
Mecca, or even in the Maghrib, and he conceivably could have met al-Qurashl as well. Indeed, one 
might expect that al-Bunl would have sought out fellow spiritual ‘descendants’ of Abu Madyan in his 

524 On whom see Addas, Quest for the Red Sulphur , 143. 

525 Ibn AbT al-Mansur, La risalade Safi al-DTn ibn Abi l-Mansur ibn Zafir, 232-233 and passim. 

526 Ibid., 210; Addas, Quest for the Red Sulphur, 143. 

527 Massignon, “ibn Sab’in et la ‘conspiration hallagienne’ en Andalousie et en Orient au XHIe siecle.” 

528 Chester Beatty MS 5076 ( Shams al-afaq), fol. 14 b , Ins. 12-14. 
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travels. Notably, both figures are mentioned in the pseudepigraphic Bunian work Qabs al-iqtida ila wafq 
al-sa'adah wa-najm al-ihtida ila sharafal-siyadah. Al-QurashI is quoted in the text, on the authority of al- 
Qastallanl, as endorsing the importance of the divine names as keys to the mysteries. 529 However, no 
direct claim is made that al-Bunl studied with Abu al-‘Abbas or al-Qurashl, rendering the text 
insufficient as outside proof of al-Bistaml’s claim, even if one were to accept it as authored by al-Bunl. 
As mentioned in the discussion of medieval bibliographical texts in chapter one, al-Bistaml was 
familiar with Qabs al-iqtida’ and considered it to be genuine to al-Bunl, thus raising the possibility that 
he based his claim only on the mention of al-Qurashl and al-Qastallanl in this text rather than from 
information passed on by his own teachers. Finally, regarding the claim that al-Bunl with Abu al-Hasan 
‘All al-Tajlbl, al-Bunl does mention an interaction with al-Tajlbl in Lataifal-isharat, though nothing that 
suggests discipleship as with al-MahdawT. 530 It seems likely, then, that al-Bistaml derived his assertion 
from that work. 

The links in the isnad leading back from Abu Madyan to Abu al-Husayn al-Nurl (called Abu ‘All 
in Chester Beatty MS 5076)—nos. 9-16—are of interest regarding the deeper history of Western Sufism, 
and may conceivably have historical bearing on the introduction of lettrism to the region. This set of 
linkages is largely familiar from other accounts of Abu Madyan’s spiritual lineage, though some of the 
names are garbled in Chester Beatty MS 5076. Vincent Cornell has noted that this lineage for Abu 
Madyan suggests a merger in the early sixth/twelfth century of the “Moroccan tradition of rural Sufism 
represented by [the] ribats” and the Eastern Sufi tradition as transmitted by the originally-Baghdad- 
based taifah of followers of the famous al-Nurl—the linchpin relationship being that between the 
Aghmatl mystic ‘Abd al-Jalll b. Wayhlan and the Easterner Abu al-Fadl ‘Abd Allah b. Bishr al-Jawharl 


529 Suleymaniye MS Laleli 1594 (Ql), fol. 97b, Ins. 12-14. Al-Qastallam’s name is garbled in this MS, but the 
emendation is almost certainly correct. It is unclear precisely where the quote from al-Qurashl leaves off: 

^ zho Olo^ilU ols jyazL\ <1*3 O 

530 BnF MS arabe 2658 ('Ll), fol. 19b, right margin. 
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(nos. 13 and 14). 531 This transregional merger may account for what Cornell describes as “an 
‘illuminationist’ tradition... in the still little-known world of early Moroccan Sufism,” one that “may 
indeed have been influenced by Neoplatonic ideas... perhaps via FatimI IsmaTlite or even Manichaean 
antecedents,” and that is “best represented by its most famous proponent, Abu Madyan’s Berber master 
Abu Ya'azza.” 532 As Cornell further explains, these early Moroccan Sufis, under the influence of the 
NurTyan tradition, may have seized upon the ‘illuminationist’ notion that “[t]he purified ascetic could 
partake in a divinely-inspired illuminative wisdom” 533 —a concept that is certainly in keeping with al- 
BunT’s program of progressive self-purification for the attainment of communion with the divine. For 
Cornell, this NurTyan background for Abu Yaazza and Abu Madyan’s thought represents a possible 
alternative to the genealogy of Western Sufism first proposed by Asm Palacios that locates the roots of 
its idiosyncrasies—including its engagement with lettrism—in the teachings of ibn Masarrah al-Jaball 
and the so-called ‘Almeria school’. Though I do not object to the notion that some elements of 
esotericist, ‘illuminative’ thought may have arrived via a NurTyan silsilah, quite possibly including 
lettrist elements, I also see no reason why this would be to the exclusion from the narrative of the 
Western Sufism of ibn Masarrah and his followers. 

3.3.3 Al-BunTs education in the West according to al-MaqrlzI 

Finally, I turn to the tarjamah for al-BunT penned by TaqT al-DTn al-MaqrTzT’s (d. 845/1442), 
which has not been discussed in previous scholarship on al-BunT. This appears in his Kitab al-Muqaffa al- 
kabir, a work composed in the first half of the ninth/fifteenth century. It must be said at the outset that 
the tarjamah contains some serious inaccuracies regarding the details of al-BunT’s life since, as I discuss 
in the following chapter, al-MaqrTzT seems to have garnered his information from an unreliable 
informant. Indeed, it is likely that the narrative al-MaqrTzT offers of al-BunT’s education is entirely 

531 Cornell, The Way of Abu Madyan, 24 ff; cf. E. Michaux-Bellaire, “Les Confreries Religieuses au Maroc,” Archives 
Marocaines 27 (1927): 40. 

532 Cornell, The Way of Abu Madyan, 22. 

533 Ibid., 24. 
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counterfactual; to the best of my knowledge, al-Bunl makes no mention of having studied under any of 
the luminaries al-MaqrlzI names as his teachers, and most of them are not cited in his major texts. The 
account is nonetheless worthy of attention, in that, however inaccurate, it speaks to the concerns of 
this chapter in demonstrating that al-Bunl was perceived as a distinctly Western thinker by later actors 
such as al-MaqrlzI—a testament, perhaps, to the enduring alterity of his thought in the eyes of some. 

As we see in in what follows, al-MaqrlzI presents al-Bunl as having undertaken a rihlah fi talab 
al-’ilm that took him first to Tunis and al-Andalus in search of teachers, and then to the East; here I have 
separated the Western and Eastern parts of his purported itinerary with a line break. In the remainder 
of this chapter I focus on the Western portion of this journey, taking up the Eastern portion in the 
beginning of the following chapter: 
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He studied the eight recitations of the noble Qur an in the city of Tunis, 
acquired jurisprudence according to the school of Malik, and mastered a 
number of sciences. He took instruction from many, among whom were ibn 
Hirz Allah, ibn Rizq Allah, and ibn ‘Awanah. He excelled in astrology. He then 
journeyed to al-Andalus and met Abu al-Qasim al-Suhayll, Abu al-Qasim b. 
Bashkuwal, and al-faqih al-salih Abu al-Abbas Ahmad b. Ja‘far al-Khazrajl al- 
Sabtl. 

He [then] reached Alexandria and met al-hafiz Abu al-Tahir Ahmad b. 
Muhammad al-Silafl and Abu al-Tahir IsmaTl b. ‘Awf al-Zuhrl al-Malikl. He 
[then] took up residence in Cairo during the reign of the caliph al-'Adid, leaving 
from there to make the pilgrimage to Mecca. On his return he went to 
Jerusalem, then headed for Damascus and joined with al-hafiz Abu al-Qasim ibn 
‘Asakir. He entered Wasit and Baghdad, and met al-hafiz Abu al-Faraj ibn al- 
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Jawzi. He returned to Jerusalem, and from there he made the pilgrimage a 
second time. He then returned to Egypt. 534 

The depiction of al-Bunl’s time in Tunis is perhaps most notable for including no mention of al- 
MahdawT, an important indication of the tarjamati s unreliability in my view. It is likely that al-Bunl was 
in fact trained in Malikite fiqh, and that, as the son of a Qur an reciter, he also would have studied the 
various recitations of the holy text. It is also quite feasible that he could have found instruction in 
astrology in Tunis, though he makes no mention of it. I have been able to locate no concrete 
information on the individuals from Tunis al-MaqrlzI names. The figures al-Bunl is alleged to have met 
in al-Andalus, however, are immediately identifiable, ibn Bashkuwal (d. 578/1183), 535 born in Cordoba 
(Qurtubah) was a highly regarded scholar who, in his youth, served in the judiciary under the well- 
known muhaddith Abu Bakr ibn al-'Arabl (Muhammadb. Abd Allah al-Maafirl, d. 543/1148; not to be 
confused with MuhyT al-DTn) while the latter was chief qadl of Seville (ishblliyah). 536 Abu al-Qasim 'Abd 
al-Rahman b. ‘Abd Allah al-Suhayll (d. 581/1185), 537 born in or near the city of Malaga (Malaqah), was a 
student in Seville of the same Abu Bakr ibn al-'Arabl. Despite having been blind since his late teens, he 
went on to great acclaim as a scholar, eventually achieving fame and wealth at the Almohad court in 
Marrakesh. It is chronologically feasible that al-Bunl could have studied with either or both men, even 
if we assume him to have been born around the middle of the sixth/twelfth century rather than at the 
earlier date proffered by al-MaqrlzI. Neither figure is remembered as a Sufi, much less as an occultist; 
however, the connection of both men to Abu Bakr ibn al-'Arabl is perhaps noteworthy. Abu Bakr is 
known to have sojourned at length in the East during his youth, and to have studied with Abu Hamid al- 
Ghazall, whose writings played a crucial role in the history of Western Sufism, and who almost 

534 Leiden MS Or. 14533 ( al-Muqaffa al-kabir ), fol. 89a, ins. 3-13; al-MaqrlzI, Kitab al-Muqaffa al-kabir, 1/462. 

535 al-Dhahabl, Kitab Tadhkirat al-huffaz (Bayrut: Dar Ihya al-Turath al-'Arabl, n.d.), IV/132. M. Ben Cheneb A. Huici- 
Miranda, EI2, s.v. “ibn Bashkuwal.” 

536 J. Robson, EI2, “s.v. ibn al-'Arabl.” 

537 W. Raven, EI2, s.v. “al-Suhayll.” 
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certainly influenced al-Bunl’s thought on the names of God and other matters. This is to say that, if we 
consider al-MaqrlzT’s tarjamah to perhaps have been an etiological account of al-Bunl’s career based on 
his writings, then the linkage to al-Ghazall through Abu Bakr could have been a factor in the inclusion 
of Ibn Bashkuwal and al-Suhayll. 

Most compelling, yet still puzzling, is the inclusion of the great saint Abu al-‘Abbas Ahmad b. 
Ja‘far al-Khazrajl al-Sabtl (d. 601/1204-5) in the list of al-Burifs Andalusian teachers, a figure rivaled 
only by Abu Yaazza and Abu Madyan for importance among Western Sufis of the later sixth/twelfth- 
century. 538 Beyond the fact that al-Bunl makes no claim to have studied with al-Sabtl, the puzzlement 
arises from the notion that al-Bunl would have had to venture to al-Andalus to meet this venerable 
figure, who is remembered primarily as a denizen of the Almohad capital Marrakesh (in central 
Morocco) rather than of Iberia. This geographical quandary aside, al-Sabtl might seem an ideal 
candidate to have taught al-Bunl. He was highly educated, having subsisted at times by teaching 
grammar and mathematics 539 — the latter discipline being somewhat pertinent to al-Bunl’s thought, as 
we have seen—and al-MaqrlzT emphasizes al-Bunl’s skill in mathematics. 540 Al-Sabtl also was 
remembered as a great performer of saintly marvels, though some of the Almohad ulama him of being 
“a heretic, an unwarranted innovator, a magician, and a sorcerer.” 541 As we will see, this saint/sorcerer 
pairing also attaches to al-Bunl as he is remembered in the Mamluk period. 

Furthermore, it seems likely that al-MaqrlzT’s mentor ibn Khaldun, in his discussion in his 
famous al-Muqaddimah of the divinatory instrument known as the zairjah (or zairajah ), conflated Abu 
al-‘Abbas Ahmad al-Sabtl with one Abu al-'Abbas Muhammad (or Ahmad) b. Masud al-Khazrajl al-Sabtl 
(d. 698/1298?), the author of Zairjah al-alam, a work ibn Khaldun cites repeatedly, ibn Khaldun 

538 Cornell, Realm of the Saint: Power and Authority in Moroccan Sufism, 80-92 and passim. 

539 Ibid., 85. 

540 al-MaqrizI, Kitab al-Muqaffa al-kabir, 463. 

541 Cornell, Realm of the Saint: Power and Authority in Moroccan Sufism, 87. 
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describes the al-Sabtl who authored the work as “one of the best known Sufis of the Maghrib. He lived at 
the end of the sixth century during the reign of Abu [Yusuf] Ya'qub al-Mansur [r. 580/1184-595/1199], 
of the Almohad kings,” 542 a depiction that obviously fits the great saint al-Sabtl far better than the later 
figure. 543 Use of the zairjah, as ibn Khaldun depicts it, is closely related to the science of letters; indeed, 
he describes its use immediately following his discussion of al-Bunl and ibn al-'Arabl’s lettrism, the one 
topic obviously following upon the other. Thus it is not at all far-fetched that al-MaqrlzI, perhaps also 
laboring under the assumption that it was the saint al-Sabtl whose work his mentor discussed, would 
have found credible the notion that al-Bunl studied under him. 

It is of course purely suppositional to attempt to decipher a logic to the teachers attributed to 
al-Bunl in al-MaqrlzT’s tarjamah for him. As I will demonstrate in the following chapter, it is equally 
unverifiable that al-Bunl met the Eastern authorities al-MaqrlzI credits him with having studied under. 
Indeed, given al-BunTs relationship with al-MahdawI, it seems unlikely that, as al-MaqrlzI claims, he 
came to Egypt as early as during the reign of the last Fatimid caliph, al-'Adid li-dln Allah (r. 555/1160- 
567/1171), such that he may even have come too late to meet most of those luminaries. As we will see 
in the next chapter, however, al-MaqrlzT’s tarjamah, even if entirely incorrect, yet has a great deal to 
offer in understanding the memory of al-Bunl in the latter part of the Mamluk period. 


3.4 Conclusion 


542 Ibn Khaldun, Muqaddimat Ibn Khaldun (Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 2001), 145; cf. Ibn Khaldun, The Muqaddimah, 1/239. 

A-' b O '• >'')T 

543 The question is difficult to assess conclusively short of a close investigation of the manuscript corpus of Kitab 
al-hbar. Rosenthal notes that the Bulaq edition “adds” the phrase “sidi Ahmad” to al-Sabtl’s name, suggesting that 
he did not find this in the manuscript witnesses he employed in making his translation; the phrase is present in 
the 2001 Dar al-Fikr edition as well; The Muqaddimah, fn 365PDF; Muqaddimah Ibn Khaldun, 145. Even assuming this 
actually was a later interpolation, Ibn Khaldun’s description of al-Sabtfs prominence and his linking of him to the 
Almohad capital strongly suggest that he himself conflated the two figures. See also Brockelmann’s notes on this 
topic, GAL, I: 655 and SI: 909. 
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Al-Bunf s teachings partook of a current of esotericist, daringly speculative and visionary 
cosmological thought that had long inhabited the fringes of Muslim culture, whether among ‘extremist’ 
or Ismallite Shl'ites or among the often embattled Sufis of the Islamicate West. His lettrism, at once 
erudite and steeped in mystical claims of extra-discursive knowledge, was hardly the stuff of‘popular’ 
culture to which much modern scholarship has consigned al-Bunl and all things ‘magical’, but rather 
was deliberately abstruse and allusive, gesturing at realities that were posited as beyond the minds of 
the common people. Lataifal-isharat, which contains many of his most explicit instructions on matters 
of operative lettrism, is nonetheless hardly a ‘recipe book’ for would-be magicians, despite what some 
of the encyclopaedist thinkers discussed in the next chapter will try to make of it. Rather it is a series of 
meditations meant to be accompanied by the instructions of an accomplished master, the various 
diagrams and talismans that populate being less a collection of charms than initiatic instruments to be 
combined with fasting and rigorous prayer in order to gain visionary access to the hidden realities of 
al-Bunl’s lettrist cosmos. Nonetheless, there is little doubt that, with its elaborate talismans and veiled 
discussions of astrological matters and hidden worlds, it potentially was a dangerous book with which 
to be associated, for the very reasons ibn al-'Arabl warned of in advising against writing about 
operative aspects of lettrism. 

In this chapter I have attempted to consider something of the actions and conditions that 
surrounded al-Bunl’s works as they were read: the additional oral instruction that must have 
accompanied them, the spiritual authority with which teachers of these works must have been invested 
by their students, the impression of the roots of al-Bunl’s authority that readers in Egypt may have had. 
The reading of a work such as Lataifal-isharat, with a shaykh to whom one was attached, was, I would 
argue, often experienced as an initiatic endeavor in and of itself, and such experiences would have been 
key to the formation and consolidation of the reading communities in which these works circulated, 
and through which participants may have hoped to better establish themselves in a swiftly-changing 
Egypt. As we will see in the following chapter, the esotericist actors who trafficked in al-Bunl’s texts 
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(and related works) indeed seem to have opened up a space for themselves in Mamluk society by the 
latter part of the eighth/fourteenth century, a process that no doubt was facilitated in part by the 
growing popularity of the teachings of other Western shaykhs such as ibn al-'Arabl and al-Shadhill, with 
whose works al-Bunl’s often were read. This success contributed to al-Bunl’s works slipping the 
confines of the esotericist reading communities in which they had initially survived and being taken up 
by a broader readership of cosmopolitan secondary elites, a development that was at once symptom 
and cause of the ever-expanding efflorescence of the corpus that would perdure throughout the 
remainder of the Mamluk period. 
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Chapter Four 


Encyclopaedism and post-esotericist lettrism: 
The Bunian corpus in the Mamluk textual economy 


A literary event can continue to have an effect only if those who come after it 
still or once again have to respond to it—if there are readers who again 
appropriate the past work or authors who want to imitate, outdo, or refute it. 

- Hans Robert Jauss 544 


4.0 Introduction: Remembering al-Buni in the Mamluk period 

An important copy of the text known as al-MaqrlzT’s Kitab al-Muqajfa al-kablr that has been only 
sporadically available to modern researchers is Leiden MS or. 14.533. Consisting of 550 holograph 
leaves—which is to say sheets written in the great Cairene historian’s quite distinctive hand—it 
comprises what most regard as a partial draft of what, if executed as planned, would have been a truly 
massive biographical dictionary. 545 A noteworthy feature of the document is the numerous marginal 
glosses scattered throughout the leaves in the hand of al-MaqrlzTs contemporary and fellow Cairene, 
Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalanl (d. 852/1449), himself a major historian, judge ( qadt '), and hadlth scholar of the 
period. 546 The majority of ibn Hajar’s marginal glosses are additional biographical entries rather than 


544 Toward an Aesthetic of Reception, trans. Timothy Bahti, Theory and History of Literature 2 (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1982), 22. 

545 See Jan Just Witkam’s recently penned overview of his acquisition of this complexly provenanced document 
while head librarian at Leiden. Therein he also reviews questions surrounding the title K. al-Muqaffa al-kablr, and 
argues that what has been taken as a book-draft may never have been intended as a book, but may rather be a 
copy of al-MaqrTzT’s “master file on persons, which he might use as a reference for his other historical works.” 
“Reflections on Al-MaqrTzT’s Biographical Dictionary,” in In The History and Islamic Civilisation: Essays in Honour 
ofAyman Fuad Sayyid (Beirut: Al-Dar al-Misrlyah al-LubnanTyah, 2014), 93-114. 

546 Regarding the identification of this hand as ibn Hajar’s, see Jan Just Witkam, “Les autographes d’al-MaqrlzI,” in 
Le manuscrit arabe et la codicologie, ed. Ahmed-Chouqui Binebine (Rabat: Manshurat Kulliyat al-Adab wa-al-‘Ulum al- 
Insanlyah, 1994), 89-98. 
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comments on al-MaqrlzT’s efforts; however, a striking exception to this is his gloss on the tarjamah for 
al-Bunl. It runs, in ibn Hajar’s rather difficult hand (see Figure 15), along the lefthand and bottom 
margins of the opening leaf of the entry, and is severely critical of al-MaqrlzI’s information: 
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The blessing is to God. In this tarjamah is that which is baseless and 
irresponsible, such as would be too lengthy to explain. The short version is that 
the name of the man mentioned [sell al-Bunl] and the name of his father 
mentioned here, his date of birth, date of death, travels, shaykhs, and many of 
his attributes—there’s no truth to any of that. The author of this book learned 
that [sal that false information] from something written for him from memory 
by our shaykh Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Furriyanl, and he [sal al-Maqrlzl] took it from 
him [sa'l. al-Furriyanl] on good faith [taqlfcf"]. I warned the author [sell, al- 
Maqrlzl] about this, but he did not come to his senses. This tarjamah [illegible 
verb] one who places confidence in it out of ignorance of the reports of the 
people. And God is the helper. 547 


Ibn Hajar’s negative evaluation of the content of al-MaqrlzT’s notes on al-Bunl is, in my view, 
objectively sound. Al-Maqrlzl does in fact garble al-Bunl’s patronymic, calling him Ahmad b. Yusuf 
rather than Ahmad b. ‘All b. Yusuf. As mentioned in the previous chapter and discussed below, nowhere 
in al-Bunl’s texts, to the best of my knowledge, does he claim to have studied with any of the numerous 
individuals al-Maqrlzl names as his teachers. Most grievously, the tarjamah asserts that al-Bunl died in 
Tunis in 602/1205-6, while the text of Lataifal-isharat has him in Mecca in 621/1224, and the mutually 
supporting paratexts discussed in the second chapter of this study have him alive and auditioning his 
works in Cairo in latter part of 621/1224 and 622/1225. 548 ibn Hajar’s statement that al-MaqrlzT’s source 


547 Leiden MS or. 14.533 (K. al-Muqaffa al-Kabir), fol. 87 a , left and bottom margin. 

548 Ibid., fol. 88 a ; cf. al-Maqrlzl, Kitab al-Muqaffa al-kablr, 464. Note that in the second edition (2006), al-YalawThas 
attempted to amend al-MaqrTzT’s date for al-Bunfs death to 622 by adding a paranthetical ‘ishrin, presumably to 
harmonize it with Katip Gelebi’s obiit for al-Bunl. This is plainly erroneous, however, since al-MaqrTzI states at the 
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was Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Furriyanl (d. 859/1454-5,862/1457-8, or 869/1464-5) is likely correct. The latter, a 
Sufi shaykh from Tunis, was a close friend and confidant of al-MaqrlzT’s, and the historian probably 
considered him a reliable source on matters relating to ifrlqiyah. Al-Furriyanl, seemingly in the mold of 
some of the Western Sufis discussed in the previous chapter, apparently made claims for his own 
mahdi- ship at one point, and ibn Hajar’s student Abu al-Khayr Muhammad al-SakhawI (d. 902/1497) 
notes that his master considered the shaykh highly unreliable, and even accused al-Furriyanl of having 
fabricated isnads supporting his authority to transmit a number of books (probably of hadiths). 549 At 
least in this case, that estimation of his reliability seems to have been correct. 

Though the tarjamah and ibn Hajar’s gloss may add nothing to our knowledge of al-Bunl’s actual 
life, they are nonetheless invaluable as sources on how al-Bunl was remembered and received in the 
mid-ninth/fifteenth century. Given that al-MaqrlzTs mentor ibn Khaldun had written on al-Bunl, it is 
unsurprising that al-MaqrlzT did so as well. What is more, and as Robert Irwin has pointed out, al- 
Maqrlzl was persistently interested in the occult sciences, though this was far less eccentric of him than 
Irwin makes it out to be. 550 It perhaps is surprising, however, that ibn Hajar, a leading hadtth scholar 
who served as chief qadl under various sultans—in other words a member par excellence of the 
‘orthodox’ ulama who were the ostensible guardians of public morality—seems to have known enough 
about al-Bunl to flatly assert the falsity of al-MaqrlzT’s information. But there were numerous routes 
through which ibn Hajar might have come into contact with al-Buni’s teachings, including through his 
lengthy period of study with the elite Sufi and scholar ‘Izz al-DTn ibn Jama ah (d. 819/1416), or more 
indirectly through his dealings with Mamluk military elites and the bureaucrats who served them. For 
as we will see, by the fifteenth century the Bunian corpus had greatly expanded in multiple ways, 

outset of the entry that al-Bunl was born around 520 and notes at the end that he was around eighty years old 
when he died. Thus he obviously believed the 602 date to be correct. 

549 On al-Furriyanl, see al-MaqrlzT, Durar al-‘uqud al-faridah fttarajim al-a‘yan al-mufidah, ed. Mahmud. Jallli (Beirut: 
Dar al-Gharb al-Islami, 2002), I1I/146—147; al-SakhawI, al-Daw’ al-ldmi li-ahl al-qam al-tasi (Bayrut: Dar al-Jil, Beirut), 
VIl/67; Ibn al-'Imad, Shadharat al-dhahab ftakhbar min dhahab, Dhakha ir al-turath al-‘ArabI. (Beirut: al-Maktab al- 
TijarT lil-Tiba‘ch wa-al-Nashr wa-al-Tawzf, 1966), VII/261. 

550 Robert Irwin, “Al-MaqrlzT and ibn Khaldun: Historians of the Unseen,” Mamluk Studies Review 7 (2003): 217-30. 
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moving beyond the confines of small circles of Sufis to be taken up, mutatis mutandis, by such various 
communities of readers that a polymath like ibn Hajar might hardly have failed to be aware of al-Bunl. 

As discussed throughout this chapter, the two centuries or so between al-Bunl’s death and the 
mature careers of al-MaqrlzI and ibn Hajar saw an efflorescence of Bunian works and ideas, as is 
apparent in both the manuscript evidence and the literary sources from the period. There was not only 
more copying of his core works, but also an increased dispersion and transformation of his texts and 
thought through a growing variety of writing and book practices, such as pseudepigraphy, 
abridgement, epitomization, and the making of compilatory codices. This multipronged flourishing of 
the corpus was at turns the product and cause of his works’ heterogeneous reception at the hands of 
various reading communities among the expanding class of literate secondary elites that populated 
Cairo, Damascus, and other Mamluk cities, with the reactions of these readers ranging from curiosity to 
condemnation to enthusiastic acceptance. Following a discussion of trends apparent from a ‘wide- 
angle’ examination of manuscripts of the period, the bulk of this chapter consists of readings of various 
Mamluk-era writers’ comments on al-Bunl. Two main trends emerge from these readings. First, many 
of the writers in whose works al-Bunl appears engaged in ‘encyclopaedic’ projects, a term I use broadly 
to include various efforts to gather and categorize the vast range of discourses, including that on 
lettrism, that were in circulation in this period’s newly massive and diverse textual economy. Some of 
these encyclopaedist authors, ignoring or pushing back against al-Bunl’s claims that lettrism was a 
secret science passed down from the prophets and saints, assigned lettrism to the category of the 
‘foreign’/'natural’ sciences. Others condemned outright his writings as heresy and sorcery ( sihr ). Still 
others, most notably ibn Khaldun, combined these approaches, positing that the ‘modern’ Sufism of al- 
Bunl and his cohort was contaminated with both IsmaTlism and pagan occultism. The second trend that 
emerged from my readings and that accompanied the efflorescence of the corpus is the formulation of 
what can be termed a ‘post-esotericist’ lettrism, by which I mean a lettrism actively synthesized from 
the teachings of al-Bunl, ibn al-'Arabl, and others and declared a revealed science of the invisible for a 
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new, apocalyptic age. As examined in the final part of this chapter, this project was central to the 
career and writings of‘Abd al-Rahman al-Bistaml, as well as with the coterie of intellectuals he called 
the (neo-)lkhwan al-safa, though it had roots in earlier developments driven by less well-known actors. 
As we will see, this post-esotericist lettrist project itself partook of many of the motives and methods of 
the encyclopaedism of the time. 

Al-Maqrlzl’s tarjamah for al-Bunl, faulty though it may be with regard to the details of al-Bunl’s 
life, retains traces of many of these developments to the extent that further examination of the text, 
particularly as pertains to al-Bunl’s life in the mashriq, can serve as a useful introduction to these 
trends. According to al-MaqrlzT, following his education in the Maghrib and al-Andalus, al-Bunl made 
his way to Egypt, arriving first in Alexandria and then taking up residence in Cairo ( aqama bi-al-Qahirah ) 
sometime during the reign of the final Fatimid caliph, al-‘Adid li-DIn Allah (r. 555/1160-567/1171)—a 
dating of his emigration that, as discussed in the first chapter, I regard as almost certainly too early. 
From Cairo he makes the hajj to Mecca, and thence to Jerusalem, Damascus, Wasit, and Baghdad. From 
Baghdad he returns to Jerusalem, then journeys again to Mecca for a second hajj before returning to 
Cairo. From Cairo he then travels back to Tunis, taking up residence there to instruct the youth, serve 
as the imam of a masjid, and engage in preaching ( aqbala ‘ala al-wa’z ), and dies there in 602/1205-6. 551 
Much as he does in his account of al-Bunl’s time spent studying in the West, al-MaqrlzT here has al-Bunl 
interact with a veritable who’s-who of celebrated Eastern religious authorities during his travels. 

Unlike al-Bunl’s alleged Western teachers, some of whom might have been implicated in occult- 
scientific pursuits, as I have discussed in the previous chapter, those in the East were figures regarded 
as impeccably ‘orthodox’ in al-MaqrlzT’s milieu. In Alexandria al-Bunl meets the great Shafi'ite jurist 
Abu Tahir Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Silafl (d. 576/1180) and the Malikite Abu al-Tahir Ismail b. ‘Awf al- 
Zuhrl (d. 581/1185). In Damascus he encounters the esteemed muhaddith and sometimes anti-Crusader 
propagandist Abu al-Qasim ‘All ibn ‘Asakir (d. 571/1176). And in Baghdad he meets the famous Hanball 

551 al-Maqrlzi, Kitab al-Muqaffa al-kabir, 462. 
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jurist, historian, and preacher Abu al-Faraj ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn al-JawzT (d. 597/1200). Aside from al- 
Bunl’s mention in Lataifal-ishdrdt of having been in Mecca in 621/1224—a date almost twenty years 
after al-Bunl’s death according to al-Maqrlzl!— nothing in the core texts suggests the itinerary al- 
MaqrlzT offers as being founded in fact, though it is hardly an implausible one for a traveler from the 
West. As for the list of teachers, none of these figures are mentioned in al-Bunl’s core texts. 552 Al- 
MaqrlzT, however, includes dialogues between al-Bunl and two of these luminaries: al-Silafl and ibn 
'Asakir. Though certainly fictional, I would argue that they nonetheless exemplify some of the 
complexities and ambivalences of the memory and reception of al-Bunl in the Mamluk period. 

As for other details of al-Bunl’s life and character, we are told that he often engaged in vigils, 
fasting, and other acts of supererogatory devotion, and that while in Tunis he retreated frequently to a 
place by the sea “two days east of Tunis” and the name of which al-Maqrlzl gives as Jabal Makud, an 
otherwise unknown toponym. 553 It is also claimed that al-Bunl “never had children, and neither did he 
have disciples due to his disinclination to that.” 554 Brockelmann claims that al-Bunl had a son on the 
basis of a manuscript (Berlin MS Qu. 1044) attributed to one Abu al-Hasan ‘All b. ‘Abbas al-Bunl, though 
this is hardly probative. 555 1 regard the claim about his lack of followers to be baseless, given the 
paratextual evidence discussed previously. On a more extraordinary level, al-Maqrlzl goes on to credit 
al-Bunl with the ability to travel on foot with supernatural speed and to make himself invisible. At one 
point he states: “Sometimes he would be with you and you could see him, but sometimes he would 

552 Ibn al-JawzT is referenced in a book on preaching/sermons attributed to al-Bunl (discussed in the introductory 
chapter), though not as a personal acquaintance. Siileymaniye MS Yeni Cami 1013, fol. 2 a , In. 1. 

553 Neither al-Ya‘lawI nor I have found any reference to this toponym; ibid., 463, fn 1. The possibility that the place 
described could be an echo of al-MahdawT’s Jabal al-Manarah (discussed in the previous chapter) should perhaps 
be considered. 

554 al-Maqrlzl, Kitab al-Muqajfa al-kablr, 463. 
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vanish from you, disappearing in the road, and would not reappear to you for a week.” Al-Maqrlzl also 
attributes to him the power to produce—or perhaps fetch from a great distance—fruits and vegetables 
out of season and to have distributed them to pregnant women. 556 He then praises al-Bunl’s great 
erudition, noting his deep knowledge of the interrelated fields of mathematics and the science of 
letters, and that he was said to be like the great Arab philosopher al-Kindl: “In his time and region 
neither was there one of better character nor one more knowledgeable in the science of arithmetic and 
the [science of] letters appurtenant to it, such that it was said of him that he was the al-Kindl of the age 
(meaning Ya'qub b. Ishaq al-Kindl). It is said that the letters conversed with him, such that he learned 
from them their beneficial and detrimental uses [manafi'aha wa-madarraha ].” In what seems to be an 
explanation of the notion that the letters conversed with al-Bunl, a marginal note in al-MaqrlzT’s hand 
adds: “They claim that every letter has an angel, and that the spiritual forces attached to the letters 
would communicate with him [sciL al-Bunl].” 557 

The somewhat conventional Sufi-hagiographic material 558 and acclaim for al-Bunl’s learnedness 
in mathematics and the science of letters that appears alongside the comparison to al-Kindl points to 
important tensions in Mamluk-era reception of al-Bunl regarding the relationship of lettrism to saintly 
miracles ( kardmat ). Many of the encyclopaedic works discussed in this chapter participate in the 
medieval discourse on the ‘classification of the sciences’ ( tasmfal-Hlm ), which is to say rankings of the 


556 al-Maqnzi, Kitab al-Muqaffa al-kabir, 463. 
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557 Ibid. The bracketed part is marginal note: 
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558 Vincent Cornell’s fascinating quantitative analysis of the miracles reported of medieval MaghribI saints 
includes “food miracles” such as al-BunT is credited with as a not uncommon category, one that Cornell suggests 
stem from the needs of believers living a precarious rural existence. Far more common, however, are various 
types of “epistemological miracles” such as mukashafat al-dhikr (‘mind-reading’), perhaps reflecting the concerns 
of those living in higher-density settings. Cornell, Realm of the Saint: Power and Authority in Moroccan Sufism, 15 ff. 
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sciences in regard to their relationship to revealed knowledge, and as pertains to their social 
importance, epistemological value, and propriety according to God’s law. Their positionings of lettrism 
within the hierarchy of the sciences stake out various judgments on the origin, validity, and 
permissibility of lettrism. The notion of al-Bunl as both saint and philosopher had the potential to 
trouble these categorizations. Indeed, as we will see, a chief accusation of some of al-Bunl’s harshest 
critics was that he and other esotericist Sufis dabbled in philosophy ( falsafah ), a charge sufficient in 
itself to disqualify them from sainthood. For post-esotericist lettrists such as al-Bistaml, however, the 
resolution of this tension was key to their project, as their lettrism was the philosophy revealed by God 
through his prophets and saints. 

A dialog included by al-MaqrlzI that further signals tensions regarding the origin and 
permissibility of al-Bunl’s teachings is one between al-Bunl and the Isfahan! cum Alexandrian 
traditionist Abu Tahir al-Silafl. Al-SilafT, as mentioned in chapter two, was the head of the first Shafi'ite 
madrasah in Egypt. He was a seminal figure in Egyptian Sunnite intellectual culture in the waning 
decades of the Fatimid dynasty and early Ayyubid period, transmitting hadlths to four generations of 
scholars over the course of his very long life. According to various reports he lived to be somewhere 
between ninety-eight and 106 years old, 559 and as Claude Gilliot notes, “it is impossible to count the 
number of times that he appears in certificates of audition” and related paratextual documents. 560 
Though an early beneficiary of elite patronage of Sunnite madrasahs in Egypt, he was recounted as 
having maintained an ideal scholarly aloofness to temporal rulers. Salah al-DTn b. Ayyub and his 
brother and amir al-'Adil attended some of his hadlth sessions, as did a number of Salah al-DIn’s sons, 561 
and various source recounts that al-Silafl once scolded the sultan and his brother for “chattering” with 


559 S. M. Zaman, “Silaffs Biography: His Birth and Family Background,” Islamic Studies 25, no. 1 (April 1,1986): 3 ff. 

560 Gilliot, EI2, s.v. “al-Silafl.” 

561 Leiser, “The Madrasa and the Islamicization of the Middle East: The Case of Egypt,” 40. 
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one another during an audition. 562 In short, al-Silafl was a figure who loomed large in the Egyptian 
scholarly imaginary as a model of ‘orthodox’ respectability, and it is in this capacity that he can be read 
as featuring in the dialog with al-Bunl. Al-BunI is portrayed as having been the subject of rumors in 
Alexandria about the suspect nature of his extraordinary knowledge and abilities, and al-Silafl, as a 
leader in the community, gives voice to these concerns: 
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One day al-hafiz al-Silafl said to him, The people of our town (meaning 
Alexandria) say of you that you are versed in knowledge of the unseen [’ilm al- 
ghayb ]. 

He [sril. al-Bunl] said to him, God (may he be exalted and glorified) said, ‘Say: 
none in the heavens and earth knows the unseen except God.’ 563 
Al-hafiz Abu Tahir replied, God spoke the truth, and you speak truthfully, so 
what is this that the people say? 

He [sril. al-Bunl] said, Misunderstandings and distortions. I know only the 
knowledge of one who witnesses, not that of the unseen.’ 

He [sril. al-Silafu] asked, And what is the knowledge of one who witnesses? 

He said, That which God has disclosed to me and to those like me, before me 
and in my time. 564 


The accusation that al-Bunl is possessed of knowledge of the ghayb —the unseen, the 
unknowable, the mysterion —is inherently vague, but implies that he has knowledge of the invisible 
worlds, and that the means by which such knowledge is gained must be illicit. That al-Silafl seems to 
accept al-Bunl’s truthfulness in denying any illicit knowledge, but to nonetheless be puzzled by his 


562 Dickinson, “ibn Al-Salah Al-Sharazuri and the Isnad,” 494. 

563 Q 27:65. 

564 al-MaqrizI, Kitab al-Muqaffa al-kabfr, 464. 
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claim to Him al-shahadah, marks al-Bunl’s alterity in relation to established religious authorities. In 
effect, the story evokes al-Bunl’s esotericism, implying that an ‘exotericist’ scholar such as al-Silafl 
would be unfamiliar with his methods. Similarly, al-Bunl’s final statement implies his membership in a 
spiritual elect, along with others of his own and past generations. That the anecdote ends without any 
indication of whether or not al-Silafl acquiesced to this assertion can be taken as signaling that the 
propriety of al-Bunl’s praxis was not a settled matter, as indeed it was not. 

The other dialog found in the tarjamah occurs between al-Bunl and the Damascene preacher, 
traditionist, and historian ibn ‘Asakir, another giant of sixth/twelfth-century Sunnism in the central 
Arab-Islamic lands, and one particularly associated with matters of politics and the war against the 
Franks due to his close relationship with Nur al-DTn Mahmud b. ZankT (d. 564/1179). The dialog itself is 
in a political vein, with ibn ‘Asakir calling on al-Bunl to forecast the future politics of the Arab-Islamic 
world. Al-Bunl predicts not only the imminent fall of the Fatimid regime, but also the conquest of the 
‘Abbasids by the Mongols in 656/1258: 
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In Damascus, al-hafiz ibn ‘Asakir said to him [sciL al-Bunl], The people say that 
this Fatimid regime nears its extinction. 

And he replied, Likewise the ‘Abbasid regime. However, the Fatimid regime’s 
extinction is at hand, while that of the ‘Abbasid regime draws nears, and 
between the two regimes there will not be but about ninety years. 

And he [sell ibn ‘Asakir] asked, And who comes after them? 
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He replied, A tribe for whom God cares not, though indeed they will prevail. 
They are like the lion with the cattle, or the wolves with the sheep. God will 
strengthen this religion by means of them, and Syria, the Hijaz, Yemen, Egypt, 
and the JazTrah will be filled with them. It was to them the master of God’s Law 
[scil. Muhammad] alluded when he (God’s blessing and peace be upon him) said, 
‘Verily God strengthens this religion by means of the debauchee [al-rajul al- 
fajir ]’, for when they have appeared, never will you have seen them exceeded in 
the pursuit of immorality, 
ibn ‘Asakir said to him, And your lands? 

He replied, There will appear, after those who are there now, an evil tribe, and 
then another evil tribe. 

And what after that? [asked ibn ‘Asakir] 

He said, Like that until ‘Isa b. Miryam (peace be upon him) descends. 565 


The theme of Sufis making political prophecies through occult-scientific means is familiar from ibn al- 
'ArabT’s account in al-Futuhat al-makkiyah of ibn Barrajan having employed astrology to predict the fall 
of Jerusalem, along with his subsequent criticism of him for not having employed the science of letters 
to do so instead. 566 In my view, the notion that al-Bunl was some sort of diviner of future political 
realities bespeaks the emphasis on apocalypticism and enlightened rulers in post-esotericist lettrism, 
and hints at the appeal of that discourse to military elites and their bureaucrats. 

Linally, one area where I think the al-MaqrlzT’s entry for al-Bunl in Kitab al-Muqaffd al-kablr can 
be considered somewhat more reliable is his statements on al-Bunl’s bibliography and the circulation 
of some of his works. He writes: 
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He [scil al-Bunl] composed around forty books, among them a book on 
preaching which the people of the lands of ifrlqiyah circulate like [people 
elsewhere] circulate the books of ibn al-jawzl, and none of them could dispense 
with it for preaching. Also among [his works] is Shark asma Allah al-husna; it is 
in two large volumes and he included many useful things in it. Also Shams al- 


565 Ibid., 463. 

566 See fn 171, supra. 
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maariffi ’ilm al-harf; it is hard to find [ aziz al-wujud], and people contend with 
one another and spend great wealth to do so. Also al-Lumah al-nuranlyah and 
Kitab al-Anmat. 567 

This high number of works reflects the multiplicity of texts attributed to al-Bunl that were in 
circulation by the ninth/fifteenth century, many of which, as discussed in chapter one, were quasi- 
pseudepigraphic or entirely so. The comment on the book on preaching—which may well be the al- 
Bunl-attributed work(s) on sermons mentioned in chapter one—and its popularity in ifrlqiyah 
presumably comes by way of al-Furriyanl. The work in two volumes that he calls Shark al-asma Allah al- 
husna is certainly Alam al-huda, which even today is sometimes cataloged under that title. That he 
includes it and al-Lumah al-nuranlyah in his list is unsurprising given the number of copies of those 
works in circulation in the period, a topic I take up below. As I argued in my 2012 article, the Kitab al- 
anmat he mentions—a title that is also mentioned by ibn al-Khatlb and ibn Khaldun—is almost certainly 
either an alternate title for al-Lumah al-nuranlyah or an excerpt from that work that at some point 
circulated independently. 568 Al-MaqrlzTs statement that people contended with one another and 
expended great wealth in search of Shams al-maariffi’ilm al-harf— almost certainly an 
alternate/erroneous title for Shams al-maarifwa-lataifal-awarif— is an important indicator of the 
demand for al-Bunl’s works in the period. Whether he is referring to the authentic or courtly version is 
impossible to know (I suspect it was the latter), but it suggests that Bunian works thought to deal 
specifically with the science of letters were sought after by the kind of people who could expend great 
wealth on books, which is to say people at the upper end of the social ladder. 


4.0.1 Chapter overview 

The overarching topic of this chapter is the efflorescence of the corpus that occurred as Bunian 
works began to escape the confines of germinal-period esotericist reading communities and circulate 

567 al-MaqrlzT, Kitab al-Muqaffa al-kabir, 463. 

568 Gardiner, “Forbidden Knowledge?,” 108. 
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among a variety of sociopolitical elites in Cairo and other cities. Within the frame of the remainder of 
the Mamluk period, i.e. from around the second quarter of the eighth/fourteenth century through the 
entry of Selim the Grim’s forces into Cairo, I address the expansion and transformation of the corpus in 
a few, interlocking ways. First I examine the manuscript evidence for the taking up of Bunian works by 
the class of literate, cosmopolitan bureaucrats, scholars, and artisans that flourished as the Mamluk 
period matured, as well as Bunian works among Mamluk military elites. In doing so I address the 
impact on the corpus of readers’ shifting tastes and priorities. I also discuss what paratextual evidence 
reveals about the movement of Bunian works beyond Cairo. 

Second, with an eye to the reception of the corpus, I turn to mentions of al-Bunl in various 
literary sources of the period, paying particular attention to efforts to categorize al-Bunl in some of the 
major encyclopaedist works of the age, and to accusations of heresy against al-Bunl and his followers in 
religious screeds. This survey of literary sources culminates with a discussion of ibn Khaldun’s critique 
of al-Bunl, ibn al-'Arabl, and the science of letters in the Muqaddimah, which I argue was largely a 
product of Ibn Khaldun’s anxiety at the growing popularity of al-Bunl’s works among ‘people who 
mattered’. In connection with ibn Khaldun’s fatwas condemning works by other Western Sufis and their 
associates, I close the section with a brief discussion of whether or not al-Bunl’s were subject to 
censorship during the Mamluk period. 

In the third and final part of the chapter I turn to Abd al-Rahman al-Bistaml, the neo-lkhwan 
al-safa, and the emergence of what I term ‘post-esotericist’ lettrism. I pay particular attention to al- 
BistamT’s portrait of a bustling turn-of-the-ninth/fifteenth-century community of lettrist practitioners 
conjoining Cairo and Damascus, arguing that is was an outgrowth of the esotericist reading 
communities discussed in earlier chapters. I close with a detailed examination of al-Bistaml’s 
remarkable account in Shams al-afaq of his own process of initiation into the secrets of lettrism through 
auditioning and studying lettrist works, including al-Buni’s al-Lumah al-nuranlyah, with a variety of 
masters, a process that ends with his own henotic experience in which the secrets of lettrism are laid 
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bare to him. I argue that the notions exemplified in al-Bistaml’s account of books and book practices as 
instruments of initiation already were seeded in al-Bunl’s works and in the esotericist reading 
communities he helped establish roughly two hundred years prior to al-Bistaml. 


4.1 Mamluk-era manuscripts of the Bunian corpus 

In the previous two chapters, my attention has been primarily on what I refer to as the 
germinal period in the career of the Bunian corpus, which is to say from around the time of al-Bunl’s 
documentable presence in Cairo in 621/1224-622/1225 until roughly a century later, and on the 
circulation and reading of his works within small communities of esotericist Sufis. As such, I thus far 
have dealt with the relatively small body of manuscripts. There are 107 manuscript copies of Bunian 
works that I consider as belonging to the period under discussion in this chapter. Seventy are dated in 
colophons or other paratexts: twenty belonging to the eighth/fourteenth century and fifty to the ‘long’ 
ninth/fifteenth (i.e. up to the Ottoman conquest). The others I have estimated to belong to one century 
or the other based on codical features (such as the hand, paper, and mise-en-page) and in comparison 
with dated copies, bringing the totals to twenty-seven for the eighth/fourteenth century and eighty for 
the long ninth/fifteenth. Such estimations are of course imprecise, and I thus have avoided drawing 
conclusions solely on their basis. The manuscripts described in Appendix A, nos. 5-125, are those that I 
consider to belong to the period. Chart 4 show those manuscripts broken down by century and work; 
the first includes information on all the manuscripts, and the second only on the dated manuscripts. 
Note that basic patterns in the number of copies of each work are quite similar in both graphs, 
suggesting that the estimated datings of the undated codices are, at least in aggregate, roughly 
accurate. 

As explained in the first chapter of this study, I have utilized the collected data on the corpus 
for certain types of‘wide-angle’ analysis, particularly regarding the dates at which certain works 
appeared, how widely copied a given work was in a given period, and the geographical spread of the 
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corpus over time. Such analyses have obvious weaknesses given the inevitably incomplete state of the 
data, but I have nonetheless found them highly useful for heuristic purposes as a body of evidence to be 
read against the literary sources. In what follows I consider apparent trends in the data for Mamluk-era 
copies of al-Bunl’s works that have informed my understanding of career of the corpus during the 
period. The most obvious of these trends is of course the efflorescence itself, and I regard the greatly 
increased number of copies relative to the previous period to be reflective of an actual dramatic 
increase in the number of copies in circulation, rather than an artifact of the decreased survival rate of 
older manuscripts. Understanding the reasons for this dramatic increase—and the cultural success of 
lettrism in this period that it implies—is one of the driving forces behind this study as a whole. Some 
other phenomena I discuss in this section are an apparent shift in demand among readers between the 
eighth/fourteenth and long ninth/fifteenth centuries toward works dealing most explicitly with 
operative lettrist practices, a transition that coincides with an apparent rise in the circulation of 
pseudepigraphic works. I will also make some rudimentary prosopographical observations about the 
readers of Bunian works in this period, including differences in manuscripts that seem to have been 
produced for ‘ordinary’ secondary elites versus some that clearly were commissioned for the courts 
and households of military elites. Finally I address the geographical spread of Bunian works outward 
from Cairo to neighboring cities and regions. 

4.1.1 Shifts in the demand for Bunian works 

As I first discussed in my 2012 article, to the extent that the number of surviving copies of a 
given work can be taken as indicative of its popularity, the manuscript data suggest that not all Bunian 
works—whether authentic of pseudepigraphic—fared equally or consistently across the 
eighth/fourteenth and long ninth/fifteenth centuries. 569 Oversimplifying for the sake of concision, I 
would suggest that this was the result of a shift in demand among readers of Bunian works, that was 
increasing overall, as readers moved away from his discourses on ‘ordinary’ Sufi and pietistic matters, 

569 Ibid., 100,110. 
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and toward material focused on operative lettrism, and that this was particularly the case in the 
ninth/fifteenth century. As discussed later in this chapter, this trend toward the increased popularity 
of works with operative materials is largely attributable to the success of ‘post-esotericist’ lettrism, and 
to a phenomenon integral to that reframing of lettrism whereby al-Bunl came to be seen as the 
authority on operative practices, with ibn al-'Arabl being the preferred authority with regard to 
theoretical/philosophical aspects of the science. 

As is evident in the tables and charts detailing the codices surveyed for this study, more copies 
of ‘Alam al-huda survive from the eighth/fourteenth century than of any other Bunian work. What is 
more, it is the only work of the corpus for which there are more surviving copies from the 
eighth/fourteenth century than from any earlier or subsequent one, suggesting that its popularity may 
have peaked during that century. Eleven dated copies of it survive from that century along with an 
undated copy, Siileymaniye MS Bagdatli vehbi 966, that is almost certainly from the same period. The 
majority of these copies are sizable volumes (at least 25x18 cm), beautifully though austerely rendered, 
and sometimes fully vocalized to ease comprehension and recitation during gatherings of reading 
communities. Beyazid MS 1377 and the Siileymaniye MSS Re§id efendi 590.1-2, Bagdatli vehbi 966, 
Hamidiye 260.1, Esad efendi 1501, Kilip Ali Pa§a 588, and Nuruosmaniye 2875 display prime examples of 
these traits. While the codices are of high quality and copied in trained hands, they bear none of the 
hallmarks of books commissioned for courtly settings; this is to say that they lack elaborate titlepiece 
and chrysography and other multi-colored inks (aside from some rubrication), neither do they contain 
patronage statements. They would appear, then, to have been prized possessions of secondary elites, 
likely ones inclined toward Sufi modes of piety. Certainly these readers seem to have held al-Bunl in 
high esteem: the paratexts regarding al-Bunl’s auditioning of the work in the Qarafah and Muhammad 
b. al-Haddad’s reading of the work with his master Abu Fadl al-Ghumarl are found in Re§id efendi 590.1- 
2 and Hamidiye 260.1, respectively, indicating the copyists’ and/or owners’ interests in preserving links 
back to al-Bunl and his followers. In a somewhat earlier copy of the work, Siileymaniye MS Laleli 1550, 
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copied in 739/1339, the copyist refers to al-Bunl in the colophon as “the imam of the Muslims and 
gnostic of the age” ( imam al-muslimim wa-’arif al-zaman). 

Paratexts in these copies of ‘ Alam al-huda contain sparse but valuable information on the 
readers of these codices, information that would seem to confirm that they were secondary elites in the 
sense of artisans and bureaucrats. Esad efendi 1501 was copied by al-’abd al-faqir ila Allah Ahmad b. ‘Abd 
Rabb al-Nabl al-Hanafi al- Attar, whose use of al-faqir suggests a Sufi orientation and whose Hanafism 
might indicate a Turkic origin, while his final nisbah indicates that he was a perfume-maker and/or 
pharmacist. Hamidiye 260, one of the Damascene codices, was copied by one ‘All b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘All, 
katib al-qawasin (‘secretary of the archers’), a title suggesting a military-secretarial role. Re§id efendi 
590.1-2, a Cairene codex, was copied in 798/1396 by Ayyub b. Qutlubak al-Ruml al-Hanafi, who, judging 
by his Turkic patronymic, may have been a mamluk or the child of one. And Kilip Ali Pa§a 588, copied in 
792/1390, bears a note indicating it was purchased in 840/1436 by al-mamluk Hasan Qadam al-Hanafi 
Certainly these were not actors of Western-Islamicate origin adhering to the Sufi traditions of their 
homeland, but rather cosmopolitan actors, many with roots in points well east of Egypt, who partook of 
the new strain of Sufism that al-Bunl had helped introduce to Cairo. 

While Alam al-huda deals extensively with matters of cosmology and Sufi theory and practice 
(as we have seen in past chapters), and includes some instructions for dhikr and other conventional Sufi 
practices relative to specific divine names, it includes no instructions for the making of talismans. I 
suspect this is a primary reason for its apparent decline in popularity in the following century, as al- 
BunT’s name had come to be most strongly associated with operative lettrism, particularly talismans. A 
similar observation can be made regarding Hidayat al-qasidin, al-Bunl’s overview of the Sufi path which 
is long on moral exhortations but short on practical instructions, though it seems never to have been 
widely circulated. Mawaqifal-ghayat, which includes extensive instructions of dhikr and khalwah 
practices but no talismanic material, appears to have been moderately successful. In contrast to Alam 
al-huda, Lataifal-isharat, which combines cosmological discourse with practical instructions for 
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operative lettrist practices, seems to have grown in popularity in the ninth/fifteenth century. And as is 
apparent from Charts 3 and 4, the most successful texts of the Mamluk period as a whole appear to have 
been al-Lumah al-nuramyah and the quasi-pseudepigraphic ‘courtly’ Shams al-maarif with both showing 
great increases in the later period. Both works contain extensive practical material: cycles of 
supererogatory prayers linked to certain times in the case of al-Lumah al-nuramyah, along with some 
material on cryptograms ( awfaq ), and in the case of the courtly Shams al-maarif a great deal of 
talismanic instruction regarding both cryptograms and other types of figures, along with the 
apocalyptic material drawn from ibn Talhah. The other three pseudepigraphic (or likely- 
pseudepigraphic, in the case of the third) works— Qabs al-iqtida, Tartib al-daawat, and Khawass asma 
Allah al-husna— deal mostly or entirely with operative practices, and also see upticks in the number of 
copies from one century to the next, though not with terribly high numbers. Note that the profusion of 
minor works under the category of‘Other’ (for a list of which see Appendix C), also flourished in the 
long ninth/fifteenth century. No doubt many of these are pseudepigraphic. 

4.1.2 Bunian works produced for court settings 

There is a rough correlation between works oriented toward operative practices and codices 
that bear signs of having been produced in courtly settings. A few of these would appear to be from the 
eighth/fourteenth century. BnF MS arabe 2647, the undated but obviously early copy of the courtly 
Shams al-maarif discussed in chapter two, would seem to be the earliest example of a codex that may 
have been produced for a military-elite household, though there is no probative indication of this. 
Another obviously early codex is Suleymaniye MS A§ir efendi 169, a finely scripted copy of al-Lum‘ah 
al-nuranlyah with delicate chrysography on the titlepiece. The majority of codices with physical signs 
of courtly readership, however, are from the ninth/fifteenth century. To name just a few, two copies of 
al-Lumah al-nuramyah held at Dar al-Kutub—MSS Huruf wa-asma Halim (copied in 840/1436-7) and 
Huruf Talat 182—bear the blue paints and chrysography one expects of a courtly codex. One of the 
most outstanding examples is Suleymaniye MS Nuruosmaniye 2822, a copy of Tartib al-da‘awat (but 
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bearing the title Shark asma Allah al-husna ). Penned in an elegant Syro-Egyptian hand, its most 
outstanding feature is that all of the many complex talismans that populate that work are exquisitely 
chrysographed, with section headings appearing in blue ink (see Figure 16). Though it has no patronage 
notice, the text does bear a proud colophon in a somewhat unusual square frame on the final leaf, 
proclaiming that the copying and chrysography were completed on the twenty-seventh of Sha'ban 
814/1411 by one Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Yusuf, al-shahir bi-al-Jushl. Finally, there is BnF MS arabe 
2649, a handsomely rendered copy of the courtly Shams al-maarif produced in Cairo in 913/1508. It 
includes on its titlepage a patronage statement 570 (see Figure 17) noting, as Coulon has discussed, that it 
was produced for the library of the sayyidV All, a descendant of the amir Sayf al-DIn Tughan b. ‘Abd Allah 
al-Nuruz! (d. 856/1452) who was dawadar (bearer of the ink stand) to the sultan in Damascus. 571 


4.1.3 Geographical spread 

Some general comments can be made about the geographical spread of the corpus in this 
period, although these are limited by the rarity of locative notations in colophons and other paratexts. 
Of the eighth/fourteenth-century codices, three of them note their having been copied in Cairo, and 
numerous of the others bear signs of Egyptian origin, mainly with regard to the hands in which they 
are copied. A number of other codices demonstrate that Bunian works had begun to circulate beyond 
the confines of Egypt’s major cities. Siileymaniye MS Reisiilkiittab 1163, a compilatory codex with a 
copy of al-Lumah al-nuramyah alongside works by al-Ghazall, the Egyptian Sufi poet Muhammad b. Said 
al-BusTrl, and many others, was copied in Damietta (Dimyat) in 789/1387. Siileymaniye MS Hamidiye 
260, a compilation containing a copy of ‘ Alam al-huda (some paratexts of which were discussed in 
chapter two) along with one of Tartib al-da'awat and other texts, was copied in Damascus in 772/1370. 
Another copy of 'Alam al-huda, Dar al-Kutub MS Tasawwuf Halim 41, was copied in the same city in 

570 BnF MS Arabe 2649, fol. la. 

571 Jean-Charles Coulon, “Magic and Politics: Historical Events and Political Thought in the Sams Al-Maarif 
Attributed to Al-Buni” (presented at the Princeton Islamicate Occult Sciences Workshop, Princeton, 2014). 
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777/1376. A copy of Lata if al-ishar at, BnF MS arabe 2657, was copied in Mecca in 788/1386 by one ‘Umar 
b. Ismail al-Samarqandl, whose distinctly Eastern hand suggests he may indeed have hailed from 
Central Asia, perhaps discovering the work while in the holy city on the hajj. And yet another copy of 
'Alam al-huda, Siileymaniye MS A. Tekelioglu 183, was copied in Cairo in 787/1385 by al-faqtr Ahmad b. 
Muhammad al-Farghanl, but later was taken to Baghdad where, in 808/1405, al-Farghanl inscribed a 
notice at the end of the codex celebrating the birth of his son—a not uncommon paratextual practice. 

Of the handful of ninth/fifteenth-century codices with locative notations, most are from Cairo, 
though some modestly extend the range of the corpus. Princeton MS Garrett 1380Y, copied in 834/1430, 
is a compilatory codex containing al-Lumah al-nuraniyah, Qabs al-iqtida, and Mawaqif al-ghayat. The hand 
is small naskh with some Maghribl characteristics, particularly in the pointing, though the colophon 
states that it was copied in Syrian Tripoli ( bi-thughr Tarabalus al-Sham). 572 Another compilatory codex, 
Siileymaniye MS Faleli 1549, copied in Aleppo in 881/1476-7, bears copies of Qabs al-iqtida and an 
otherwise unknown al-Bunl-attributed work entitled Tafsir asma Allah al-husna, and was. F 

As for points west of Egypt, though the research for this study was not focused on libraries 
likely to have large collections of Maghribl and Andalusian manuscripts, it certainly can be said that 
some of al-Bunfs works had found their way west already by the middle of the eighth/fourteenth 
century, as is evident from the comments on al-Bunl by the Granadan scholars Abu Ishaq al-Shatibl and 
Fisan al-DIn ibn al-Khatlb, which I discuss later in this chapter. Furthermore, Escorial MS Derenbourg 
979, which the catalog estimates may be from the eighth/fourteenth century, is an undated copy of 
Lata if al-ishar at in a Maghribl, possibly AndalusI hand (see Figure 18). The continued presence of al- 
Bunfs works in the West is attested to by Feo Africanus’ observation of Bunian works circulating in Fez 
around 905/1500. 573 In addition, the Escorial collections include a few other undated Bunian works in 


572 Princeton MS Garrett 1895Y (IN, QI, MGh), fol. 48b. 

573 Hames, EI3, s.v. “al-Bunl.” 
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Maghribi script, though nothing indicates that any of them are earlier than the ninth/fifteenth 
century. 574 


4.2 Al-Buni in the Mamluk textual economy 

Just as al-MaqrlzI has al-Bunl predict in his dialog with ibn ‘Asakir, the decades between al- 
Bunl’s death and the turn of the eighth/fourteenth century did, indeed, see a remaking of the political 
order of the Arab-Islamic world. Almohad power steadily disintegrated in the West, giving way to that 
of the Hafsids and Marlnids. Internecine struggles among Ayyubid princes, along with events set in 
motion by Louis IX’s ill-fated Seventh Crusade, led to the Mamluk rule of Egypt by 648/1250. And the 
thunderous arrival of the Mongols drastically reshaped the political and cultural makeup of Central 
Asia, Persia, Iraq, and (more temporarily) the Levant. The Mongols’ sack of Baghdad in 656/1258 and 
their subsequent defeat by the Bahriyah at ‘Ayn Jalut in 658/1260 positioned the Turkish military elites 
of the Mamluk regime —dawlat al-turk, as it was known then—as the new champions of Sunnite Islam. 
This status was cemented by the sultan Baybars I (r. 658/1260-676/1277) with his installation of a 
refugee ‘Abbasid as caliph in Cairo and appointment of four chief qadls, one from each of the major 
Sunnite madhhab s. The shift of political and cultural capital to Cairo in subsequent decades transformed 
the city into the regional cosmopolis, with other Mamluk-controlled cities such as Damascus, 
Alexandria, and, as vassals, the Haramayn in Arabia, being closely bound to the capital through 
military, trade, scholarly, and Sufi networks. 

The trend that had already emerged in Egypt and Syria under the Ayyubids of military elites 
using their personal wealth to build and endow mosques, madrasas, khanqahs, and related spaces grew 
to unparalleled proportions during the Mamluk period, such that the cities of the sultanate—and Cairo 
above all—were transfigured by a new physical and economic infrastructure for learning and public 

574 These are Escorial MSS Derenbourg 944.1 (Courtly ShM) and 2 (Khawass asma Allah al-husna) and Derenbourg 
945 (AH). The latter is of interest in that it contains a copy of the authorial colophon for Alam al-huda discussed in 
chapter two. 
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piety. The intellectual culture of the cities obviously was transformed as well, particularly as new ranks 
of scholarly, artisan, and Sufi actors arrived from points East and West—many in search of patronage— 
along with waves of young people seeking to become their students, apprentices, and disciples. This 
gave rise to a large, culturally transformative class of secondary elites: literate or semi-literate actors 
who, though typically not in positions of direct political control, wielded considerable influence as 
counselors to military elites, judges, bureaucrats, educators, merchants, arbiters of public morality 
including jurists and preachers, and Sufi shaykhs and other ‘technicians of the sacred’. 

As much recent scholarship has discussed, though actors of these sorts had long played 
important roles in Islamicate polities, the Mamluk period saw a unique amalgamation of diverse types 
of secondary elites into a heterogeneous whole. It was a flourishing, cosmopolitan urban class with its 
own complex hierarchies and internal conflicts, but ones negotiated largely through cultural 
interactions—public oratory, written screeds and responses, buildings and charitable endowments, 
displays of piety and rituals such as processions and grave visitations, marriage and bonds of 
friendship, et cetera —with only limited appeals to the administrative force of the military elites. 
Jonathan Berkey has discussed the complex webs of personal relationships—both between military and 
secondary elites and among secondary elites—through which the transmission of knowledge, scholarly 
prestige, and remunerative postings to madrasahs, khanqahs, and other waqf-based institutions were 
negotiated in Mamluk Cairo. 575 He also considers ways that legists, Sufis, and popular preachers 
contested control over the public teaching of religion to the unlettered majority. 576 Anne Broadbridge, 
building on Michael Chamberlain’s agonistic vision of struggles for professional appointments among 
scholars in Ayyubid Damascus, 577 has examined ways that intellectuals such as ibn Khaldun, Mahmud 
al-'Ayn (d. 855/1451), al-MaqrlzI, and ibn Hajar weathered transitions of power among the military 

575 Berkey, The Transmission of Knowledge in Medieval Cairo. 

576 Idem.,“Storytelling, Preaching, and Power in Mamluk Cairo,” Mamluk Studies Review 4 (2000): 53-73. 

577 Chamberlain, Knowledge and Social Practice. 
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elites on whose patronage they relied while sometimes utilizing their historiographical texts as 
weapons against their peer-competitors. 578 Thomas Bauer has argued that the Mamluk period saw a 
transformative revivification of Arabic belles lettres in Egypt and the Levant, not as the primarily court¬ 
centric phenomenon it had been in the caliphal period, but rather as the prerogative of “a broad, 
literate and semi-literate middle class” that proved itself “[e]ager to find pleasure in literature, to 
improve their literary knowledge, and to gain social prestige as cognoscenti of literature and the 
subtleties of the Arabic language.” 579 Elias Muhanna, in his recent study of al-Nuwayrl’s Nihayat al-arab, 
has argued that the encyclopaedist tendencies of the era’s authors/compilators was driven by “the 
aggregative ethos of Mamluk imperial culture,” 580 a growing tendency toward cosmopolitan 
universalism spurred by “[s]cholars and poets emigrating] from the eastern territories where 
bureaucratic and scholarly institutions had been thrown into upheaval by the [Mongol] invasions, and 
from the west.” 581 And scholars such as Emil Homerin, Richard McGregor, Alexander Knysh, and Eric 
Geoffroy have documented how Sufi shaykhs and their detractors among the 'ulama jockeyed for public 
opinion and the favor of military elites in disputing the limits of Muslim ‘orthodoxy’, with the ‘new’ 
Sufism of ibn al-‘ArabT and others of the Western Sufi cohort discussed in the previous chapters of this 
study periodically giving rise to instances of particularly intense contention, but also ones in which 
new alliances were formed between certain military elites, secondary elites, and groups among the 
common people. 582 


578 Anne Broadbridge, “Academic Rivalry and the Patronage System in Fifteenth-Century Egypt: Al-‘Aym, Al- 
MaqrTzT, and ibn Hajar Al-‘AsqalanT,” Mamluk Studies Review 3 (1999): 85-107. 

579 Thomas Bauer, EI3, s.v. “Anthologies (Part 2: Post-Mongol Period).” 

580 Elias Muhanna, “Encyclopaedism in the Mamluk Period: The Composition of Shihab al-DIn al-Nuwayri’s (d. 
1333) Nihayat al-arab ft al-funun al-adab" (Ph.D., Harvard University, 2012), 40. 

581 Ibid., 44-45. 

582 T. E. Homerin, From Arab Poet to Muslim Saint: Ibn Al-Farid, His Verse, and His Shrine (Columbia: University of South 
Carolina Press, 1994); McGregor, Sanctity and Mysticism in Medieval Egypt: The Wafa Sufi Order and the Legacy of Ibn 
Arab!; Knysh, Ibn ArabI in the Later Islamic Tradition; Geoffroy, Le soufisme en Egypte et en Syrie. 
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Many types of secondary elites heavily utilized written texts, and manuscript culture flourished 
in the major Mamluk cities thanks to these actors’ pervasive influence and newfound economic power, 
in Cairo perhaps to a greater extent than ever before in the Arab-Islamicate world. The commercial 
book trade flourished under Mamluk rule. To take just one example, al-MaqrlzI notes that, around 
700/1300, a new bookseller’s suq was established on the ‘Palace Walk’ in al-Qahirah. Anchored in stalls 
attached to the blmaristan (hospital complex) of al-Mansur Qalawun (r. 677/1279-688/1290), it no doubt 
filled the street between the hospital and the madrasah of al-Salih Ayyub, the latter being the site where 
the four chief qadis heard cases during the early decades of the Mamluk period. 583 Nourished by the 
patronage of military elites, the book arts reached new heights of craftsmanship and expense in this 
milieu. However, the vast majority of volumes were produced for a clientele of scholars, students and 
various other secondary elites, and thus, though not inexpensive, were relatively austere and 
utilitarian. In line with new, more widespread reliance on books, significant efforts were made in the 
late medieval period to make them easier to use, and various book technologies came into more 
widespread use. Hirschler notes an increase in authors’ and compilators’ inclusion of tables of contents, 
and argues that the making of indexes for biographical dictionaries appears to have originated in the 
eighth/fourteenth century. 584 Similarly, Maaike van Berkel observes that al-Qalqashandl’s (d. 821/1418) 
Subh al-asha was arranged for easy information retrieval more so than earlier chancery guides, and that 
copyists of the period made innovative use of elements of mise-en-page such as headlines and 
differently-sized scripts to further facilitate navigation of such large and complex texts. 585 


583 al-Maqnzi, Les marches du Caire: traduction annotee du texte de Maqrm, trans. Andre. Raymond and Gaston Wiet 
(Cairo: Institut frangais d’archeologie orientale du Caire, 1979), 189. 

584 Hirschler, The Written Word, 18. 

585 Maaike Van Berkel, “The Attitude towards Knowledge in Mamluk Egypt: Organisation and Structure of the Subh 
Al-A‘sha by Al-QalqashandT (1355-1418),” in Pre-Modem Encyclopaedic Texts: Proceedings of the Second COMERS 
Congress, Groningen, 1-4July 1996, ed. Peter Binkley, vol. Leiden: Brill, 1997, (Brills Studies in Intellectual History, 79) 
(Leiden: Brill, 1997), 161-168. 
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By the end of the period the Arabic book and practices surrounding it—indeed, the textual 
economy of the Arab-Islamicate world—would be transformed in a number of ways. Though changes in 
writing and book practices over the course of the Mamluk period have yet to be studied systematically, 
there are numerous indications that during that time the medieval paradigm of the book’s 
subordination to the authority of living teachers was giving way, with books becoming more widely 
accessible and accepted as standalone sources of knowledge. As mentioned in chapter two, data from 
Vajda and Leder’s studies suggest that the popularity of audition practices was at its apex in the 
sixth/twelfth through eighth/fourteenth centuries, but then dropped off sharply in the 
ninth/fifteenth. A sign that this was due in part to changing expectations among scholars is provided 
by Hirschler, who notes that use of the phrase ‘he read on his own’ ( qara’a bi-nafsihi ) for describing an 
actor’s solitary study of a book “occurred only occasionally in biographical dictionaries referring to 
scholars before the eighth/fourteenth centuries, such as al-Dhahabl’s History of Islam,” while “[i]n 
dictionaries that dealt with the following century... we observe a veritable explosion of this phrase.” 586 
Relatedly, Sufis in late-eighth/fourteenth-century Granada had a heated debate about whether Sufism 
could be learned from books alone, without the benefit of a teacher, and various jurists, including ibn 
Khaldun, weighed in on the matter. 587 The history of the Bunian corpus, as one small collection of texts 
in this vast sea of material, cannot be considered without taking into account these sweeping changes 
in the book as an instrument of knowledge transmission, even as different actors and communities of 
readers responded to the changes differently. Some, like the encyclopaedist al-Nuwayrl, denigrated “the 
oral transmission of knowledge as an ineffective method for navigating a literary patrimony.” 588 Others, 
such as ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Bistaml and his teacher Sayyid Husayn al-Akhlatl, revived and sharpened 
ancient images of the book as an object of occult power, as discussed below. 

586 Hirschler, The Written Word, 14-15. 

587 Muhsin Mahdi, “The Book and the Master as Poles of Cultural Change in Islam,” in Islam and Cultural Change in 
the Middle Ages: Giorgio Levi Della Vida Biennial Conference, May 11-13,1973, Near Eastern Center, University of California., 
Los Angeles], ed. Giorgio Levi Della Vida Conference and Speros Vryonis (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1975), 3-15. 

588 Muhanna, “Encyclopasdism in the Mamluk Period,” 134. 
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The manuscript evidence of the efflorescence of al-Bunl’s works in the latter parts of the 
Mamluk period were discussed above. In what follows in this section, I investigate the reception of al- 
BunT’s as reflected in a number of important texts of the period. I begin with mentions of him in some 
of the greatest exemplars of the Mamluk encyclopaedic tradition, the works of ibn Manzur, al-Nuwayrl, 
and al-Qalqashandl. I then move on to some brief but important denunciations of him by members of 
the ulama: ibn Taymlyah and ibn al-Naqqash. Then, in preparation for the examination of ibn 
Khaldun’s lengthy of discussion of al-Bunl that caps this section, I briefly look westward to look at some 
statements on al-Bunl by al-Shatibl and ibn al-Khatlb. In examining these texts I investigate some of 
their sociocultural and political implications, while also touching on numerous aspects of the textual 
economy of the Mamluk period, including monetary and other practical aspects of manuscript 
production and use, as well as book and writing technologies that shaped relationships among readers 
and texts. 


4.2.1 Al-Bunl and the encyclopcedists 

A strong indication of the Bunian corpus having become more widely known among Mamluk- 
era secondary elites, and no doubt an important vector through which knowledge of it was further 
spread, was references to Bunian texts and ideas in some of the major encyclopaedic works of the 
period. As various researchers have discussed, encyclopaedist tendencies had found diverse expression 
in earlier Islamicate milieux in such works as the Fihrist of al-Nadlm, the Rasail Ikhwan al-safa, and ibn 
Farlghun’s JawamT al-ulum. 5S 9 However, none of those works matched the scope and sheer size of such 
massive texts as al-Nuwayrl’s Nihayat al-arab f\ al-funun al-adab, written between 714/1314 and the 
author’s death in 733/1333, ibn Fadl Allah al-‘UmarT’s (d. 749/1349) slightly later Masalik al-absarfi 
mamalik al-amsar, and al-Qalqashandl’s aforementioned Subh al-a‘sha, completed in 814/1412. Each of 

589 On these and other pre-Mamluk encyclopaedic works, see Hans Biesterfeldt, “Medieval Arabic Encyclopedias of 
Science and Philosophy,” in The Medieval Hebrew Encyclopedias of Science and Philosophy, ed. Steven Harvey 
(Dordrecht; London: Springer, 2011), 77-98. 
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these texts comprised thousands of folia and ranged across disciplines and genres from the chancery 
arts to history, geography, and bibliography to medicine, cosmology, botany, zoology, and others. Even 
many of the more focused works of the period—Arabic dictionaries such as ibn Manzur’s (d. 711/1311) 
Lisan al-'arab and historical or biographical texts such as ibn Khaldun’s Muqaddimah or ibn Hajar’s 
Tahdhlb al-tahdhib and Lisan al-mizan —tended to extremes in their attempts at exhaustive treatment of 
their topics, and thus must be counted as participating in the encyclopaedist current of the time. 

Some have argued that these Mamluk-era efforts to comprehensively gather and organize large 
bodies of knowledge were driven by the seeming civilizational threat represented by Mongols, and/or 
that they were symptomatic of an intellectual ‘decline’ in the period, such that original thought largely 
was forsaken in favor of collecting the wisdom of past thinkers. As Charles Pellat put it, they were 
“attempts to preserve the acquisitions of preceding generations at the moment when the Arabo-Islamic 
world could be seen as despairing of achieving new progress and felt itself threatened by the worst 
calamities.” 590 Others, such as Muhanna, argue that the factors driving Mamluk encyclopaedism “appear 
not to have been psychological but sociological,” having arisen from Cairo’s new status as the “political 
and cultural epicenter of the Muslim world” and an emerging cosmopolitanism. 591 While Muhanna’s 
argument is compelling, and, I think, quite correct with regard to the aggregative and cosmopolitan 
ethos of late-medieval Cairo, I would note that, driven by the Black Death and, over time, the rise of 
Ottoman power, the period was also one in which apocalyptic literature and claims to mahdism were 
on the rise 592 —a trend that was cause for great concern to a thinker like ibn Khaldun, and the seed of a 
life’s work for one such as al-Bistaml. 


590 Charles Pellat, EI2, s.v. “Mawsua.” For an excellent overview of modern scholarly debates on medieval 
encyclopedism, both European and Islamicate, see Muhanna, “Encyclopaedism in the Mamluk Period,” 10-97. 

591 Ibid., 44-45. 

592 On Mamluk-era apocalypticism and related trends, see Jean-Pierre Filiu, Apocalypse in Islam, trans. M. B. 
DeBevoise, Apocalypse Dans l’islam.English (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2010), 30-48; Masad, “The 
Medieval Islamic Apocalyptic Tradition.” 
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4.2.1.1 Ibn Manzur’s Lisan al-’arab 

To the best of my knowledge, the earliest mention of al-Bunl in any non-Bunian work is found 
in Ibn Manzur’s famous dictionary of the Arabic language, Lisan al-’arab , which was completed in 
689/1290, which is to say still within what I characterize as the germinal period of the Bunian corpus. 
Jamal al-DIn Abu al-Fadl Muhammad b. Mukarram b. ‘All b. Ahmad al-Ansarl al-lfrlql al-Misrl, better 
known as ibn Manzur or ibn Mukarram, was, according to ibn Hajar, a qadl and longtime employee of 
the chancery ( diwan al-insha ) in Libyan Tripoli and wrote numerous epitomes of major works from past 
periods of various genres, such as Kitab al-Aghanl and some of “the great historical chronicles” ( al- 
tawarlkh al-kubar). 593 It is not clear if he visited Egypt, though Fuck mentions that he may be identical 
with the Muhammad b. Mukarram who was “one of the kuttab al-insha” under the sultan Qalawun (r. 
678/1279-689/1290), and whose Tadhkirat al-labib wa-nuzhat al-adib was a source for al-Qalqashandl. 594 
His Lisan al-’arab is a synthesis of five earlier dictionaries, and is considered one of the greatest works of 
medieval Arabic lexicology. Comprising around fifteen lengthy volumes in manuscript, 595 it is organized 
by triliteral root in order of the final radical for ease of reference and to maximize its utility for those 
searching for rhyming words. 

ibn Manzur’s mention of al-Bunl occurs in the introduction to Lisan al-’arab, in the relatively 
brief “Chapter on the titles of the letters, their natures, and their occult properties” ( Bab alqab al-huruf 
wa-tabai’iha wa-khawassiha ). The section begins with a discussion of ways of classifying and ordering the 
letters of the alphabet then moves on to the discussion of their occult properties, a topic that ibn 
Manzur makes a show of being somewhat reluctant to discuss: 


593 Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalam, al-Durar al-kaminah ft a’yan al-mi’ah al-thaminah (Beirut: Dar lhya“ al-Turath al-‘Arabi, n.d.), 
III/262-264. 

594 J.W. Fuck, EI2, s.v. “ibn Manzur.” 

595 This estimate of the work’s size in manuscript is based on Siileymaniye MS Amcazade Hiiseyinpa§a 432, copied 
in 877/1472, which includes fifteen 27 x 18cm volumes, an average length of roughly 290 folia per volume, and 25 
lines per page. 
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As for their [sell the letters’] occult properties, verily there are powerful forces 
associated with them having to do with sublime types of operations and the 
executions of talismans. There belong to them [sell the letters] the noble 
benefits of their elemental natures and a sympathetic relationship to the holy 
celestial spheres [al-aflak al-muqaddasah] and that which corresponds to them. 
The benefits of it [sell the execution of lettrist talismans] cannot be 
enumerated by one who describes them. This is not the place to mention them, 
yet it is inescapable that we must hint at some of it and draw attention to the 
portion God bestows on one to whom He unveils their [sal the letters’] mystery 
[sirr], teaches the knowledge of them, and grants permission for the disposal of 
things by means of them [al-tasrif bi-ha]. 596 


ibn Manzur then goes into a discussion of the elemental correspondences of the letters, giving 
a scheme that differs significantly from al-Bunl’s in Lataifal-isharat. The letters are assigned to the 
elements rather than to the qualities—i.e. to fire, earth, air, and water instead of heat, moisture, 
dryness, and coldness—and in an order that follows the Eastern system of abjad rather than the 
Western one. Noting that the innate natures of the letters are possessed of many “levels and degrees 
and intricacies” (maratib wa-darajatwa-daqaiq), he sounds an esotericist note in explaining his refusal to 
further discuss these deeper secrets of the letters: 


Were it not for fear of prolixity, of the criticism of those who are ignorant, and 
of the great distance of most people from contemplation of the intricacies of 
God’s art and wisdom, then I would mention here such secrets of operations 
with the holy heavenly bodies [ al-kawakib al-muqaddasah ]. When you combine 
them, the letters can overwhelm [lit. ‘burn’] the intellects of those who have 
not been divinely guided to them, and who have not strenuously undertaken 
the deep investigation [tanqfb] and study [ bahth ] of them. 597 

596 Ibn Manzur, Lisan al-’arab (Beirut: Dar Sadir, 1990), 1/14. 

597 Ibid., 1/15. 
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ibn Manzur’s first mention of al-Bunl occurs shortly thereafter, and is in regard to the 
relationship between the letters and the lunar mansions. It particularly concerns the relationship of 
the unpointed and pointed letters to the auspicious and inauspicious mansions, those without points 
being auspicious, those with one point tending toward the auspicious, two points indicating an 
intermingling of the auspicious and inauspicious, and three points being entirely negative: 
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The shaykh Abu al-‘Abbas Ahmad al-Bunl (may God have mercy on him) said 
there are twenty-eight lunar mansions, fourteen above the earth and fourteen 
below the earth. Likewise, he said, there are fourteen unpointed (lit. 
‘ungoverned’) letters without any points and fourteen with points. Those which 
are not pointed are like the mansions of auspiciousness and the pointed ones 
are the mansions of inauspiciousness and mingling. Those with one point are 
nearest to auspiciousness. Those with two points are mildly inauspicious, for 
they are intermingled. Those with three points are entirely inauspicious. Thus I 
found it, though as we see the letters there are thirteen unpointed and fifteen 
pointed ones, unless it is the case that the terminology regarding pointing 
differs in this time of ours. 598 


This statement—the end of which ibn Manzur clearly demarcates with the phrase “thus I found it” 
(hakadha wajadtuhu )—would appear to be a rephrasing of a discussion in Lataifal-isharat: 
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Know that God has instructed [lit. ‘guided’] us and you that the Maker (may His 
power be exalted) created the human cosmos through the secret of these 
twenty-eight letters, and, as has been stated previously, that the lunar 
mansions are twenty-eight, fourteen beneath the earth and fourteen above the 
celestial sphere. The letters are fourteen pointed letters and fourteen without 
points. The ones without points are the mansions of the auspicious forces ( al- 
suudat) and the pointed are the mansions of the inauspicious and mixed forces 
(i al-nuhusatwa-al-mumtazijat ). That which has one point is nearest to 
auspiciousness, that with two points is moderately of the inauspicious forces, 
and is intermingled. That which has three points is at the extreme of the 
inauspicious forces. Contemplate that. 599 


Al-BunT’s statement is a preface to a much longer and more detailed discussion of the various 
spiritual forces ( ruhaniyat ) associated with the letters that emanate from each of the lunar mansions in 
accordance with God’s command ( amr ), though it must be said that parts of the discussion seem to 
contradict the statement, as unpointed letters are sometimes associated with negative, mixed forces, et 
cetera. Nowhere does he qualify or explain what ibn Manzur correctly points out as the odd assertion 
that there are fourteen pointed and fourteen unpointed letters. 

ibn Manzur then moves on to a discussion of what can be accomplished with the letters, 
collectively citing the books of Abu al-Hasan al-Haralll, al-Bunl, MuhyT al-DIn ibn al-'Arabl, one al- 
BaalbakT, 600 and “others” as his source. The instructions are vague in the extreme, entailing utilizing 
the letters corresponding to a given elemental nature in written amulets ( ruqyah , kitabah ) or as liquid 
preparations—by which is meant writing an amulet in ink in a bowl, adding water, and drinking the 
solution. The desired effects of these operations are medical in nature, aimed at strengthening various 
bodily humors in order to combat different disease symptoms. 601 At the end of this discussion he turns 
briefly to the subject of‘talismans’(s. tilsam ) utilizing the letters, which he seems to consider an 
application of lettrism distinct from the written amulets discussed previously, though this is not 

599 BnF MS arabe 2658 (Li), fol. 25 a , ins. 1-9. 

600 It is unclear to me who this al-Ba‘albakiis, though it may be the Abu Ishaq al-Baalbakl whose R. fiKhawass al- 
huruf which is the third work in the probably-9 th /l5 th -c. compendium Stileymaniye MS Carullah 1556 (1556.3, fol. 
74b-94b). Also in the volume are a copy of Lataifal-isharat (1556.1), an anonymous lettrist work that cites Lataifal- 
isharat (1556.2, fol. 65b-74a, reference to Lata if on 70a), and a copy of al-BistamT’s Shams al-afaq (1556.4, 94b-122a). 

601 Ibn Manzur, Lisan al-’arab, 1/15-16. 
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entirely clear. He refuses to go into detail on this topic, except to swear that talismans can produce 
wondrous effects, and that he has personally witnessed their efficacy: 


c/3"°.3 d ^5j \2j& b&jlSl 

As for their workings in talismans, by God the Highest and Most High there is 
wondrous mystery and great art in them. I have witnessed the soundness of 
what is reported of them and the propriety of what has come down about them. 

This is not the place to wax long in mentioning what I have experienced with 
them and what I have seen of their effects. God is the giver of blessing and the 
giver of wisdom, the Knower of him who He created, and He is the Subtle, the 
Aware. 602 

A few aspects of ibn Manzur’s comments on al-Bunl and lettrism are of particular interest. First 
is that, in writing for an audience that presumably consisted primarily of his fellow bureaucrats and 
other literate secondary elites, he is willing to assert the existence of, and effectively claims 
membership in, an alternative set of elites that is versed in deep knowledge of the letters. Thus, if ibn 
Manzur is an encyclopaedist with regard to lexicology, he is an esotericist with regard to lettrism. The 
second is his apparent reticence about mentioning any specific titles of the works with which he claims 
to be familiar, suggesting that he is privy to books that are not widely circulated. This of course 
resonates with the notion of esotericist reading communities discussed in the previous chapter. 


4.2.1.2 Al-Nuwayri’s Nihayat al-arab 

Quite in contrast to ibn Manzur, the treatment of al-Bunl in al-Nuwayrl’s Nihayat al-arab is an 
abrupt uprooting of his ideas from their esotericist Sufi framework. Ahmad b. Abd al-Wahhab al- 
Nuwayrl was a native of Cairo from a family of bureaucrats. He spent much of his career in the service 
of the sultan al-Nasir Muhammad b. Qalawun (r. 693/1294-694/1295, 698/1299-708/1309, 709/1309- 
741/1340), including in Cairo in al-Nasir’s diwan al-khass (‘Bureau of the Privy Purse’), in exile with al- 
Nasir in the Levant between his second and third reigns, and, after falling out of the sultan’s favor due 

602 Ibid., 1/16. 
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to involvement in court intrigues, in a series of minor positions in the Levant and Egypt. He eventually 
retired from bureaucratic work, dedicating much of the last two decades of his life to writing his 
massive encyclopaedia. Trained in hadlth scholarship and a master copyist, al-Nuwayrl supported 
himself during this last phase of his life largely by producing and selling high-quality, collated copies of 
Sahih al-BukharT, complete with scholarly apparatus and copied audition certificates. 603 

Nihayat al-arab is a massive work, reaching thirty-one volumes in the holograph fair copy that 
al-Nuwayrl completed sometime between 725/1325 and his death in 733/1333, four volumes of which 
survive. 604 The work traverses a wide array of topics from literature and chancery practice to 
cosmology, history, zoology, and botany, most of the material being excerpted and otherwise adapted 
from earlier works. Though sprawling, the text is carefully organized with many nested and cross- 
referenced sections and subsections. In Muhanna’s view, it displays a resistance to the tendency toward 
drift and digression that characterizes many earlier encyclopaedic works. The surviving holograph 
volumes show that al-Nuwayrl made extensive use of rubrication, chapter headings, and related 
devices meant to render the whole usable as a consultative reference work, as did later copyists of the 
work. 605 Al-SafadT tell us that al-Nuwayrl personally sold a copy of his magnum opus for 2,000 dirhams to 
the notable Mamluk official Jamal al-Kufat (d. 745/1344), which may have been the only sale during his 
lifetime. Nonetheless, al-MaqrlzI, writing in Kitab al-Muqajfa al-kabir roughly a century after al- 
NuwayrT’s death, refers to the work as ‘famous’ ( mashhur ), which suggests that it did not languish in 
obscurity. 606 

Al-Nuwayrl discusses elements of al-Bunl’s lettrism in the final subsection of the eleventh and 
final subchapter (bab) of the fifth and final chapter ( qism ) of the fourth out of five books ( funun , sing. 

603 For an extensive account of al-NuwayrT’s life, see Muhanna, “Encyclopaedism in the Mamluk Period,” 47-56. 
Regarding his work copying Sahih Bukhari, see Ibid., 197-198. 

604 Ibid., 58-59; Mounira Chapoutot-Remadi, EI2, s.v. “al-Nuwayrl”. 

605 Muhanna, “Encyclopaedism in the Mamluk Period,” 109-124. 

606 Ibid., 65-67. 
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farm) that comprise Nihayat al-arab, which is to say in the final subsection of the fourth book. The fourth 
book is on plants, and its fifth chapter is primarily on aromatics (tfb) and perfumery ( bakhurat ). The 
eleventh and final subchapter of that chapter bears the title “On what can be done using occult 
properties,” and within it are three further subsections. The first of these is on utilizations of the occult 
properties of things in ways bearing on women, sex, and marriage. The second is under the heading of 
“Things regarding the occult properties that were not mentioned previously, including a talisman put 
on the table so that flies will not approach it,” a highly apt description of its contents. The third is 
entitled “a small excerpt on the occult properties of the letters and names,” and is comprised almost 
entirely of a series of excerpts from al-Bunl’s Lataifal-isharat. 607 

The practices described in the first two subsections range between medical advice and what 
some readers of the period would surely have identified as sorcery (sihr). Many are drawn from 
unnamed sources, while others are said to be taken from the works of Jabir b. Hayyan or of physicians 
such as Hunayn b. Ishaq (d. 260/873) and ‘Allb. Rabban al-Tabari (fl. 3 rd /9 th c.). The practices are given 
purely as recipes, which is to say with no accompanying theory of occult properties and how they work 
in the world; indeed, in introducing the subchapter, al-Nuwayrl posits: "Verily the occult properties are 
so numerous as almost cannot be encompassed, and you cannot explain the causes of their effects.” 608 
The section on women focuses largely on issues relating to sex. It includes various procedures for 
causing a woman to be attracted to the operator, determining if a woman is a virgin, determining if a 


607 al-Nuwayn, Nihayat al-arab fi funun al-adab (Cairo: Dar al-Kutub al-Misnyah, 1935), XIl/217, 223, 225. The 
headings are: 
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608 Ibid., XIl/217. 
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woman is pregnant, preventing a woman from becoming pregnant, causing a sleeping woman to speak 
truthfully about what she has done that day, et cetera. In one recipe, for example, the reader is 
instructed to burn and grind the talons of a hoopoe together with his own fingernail clippings, coat a 
cup with the mixture, and have the targeted woman drink from it without her knowing what it 
contains. This, we are told, will cause her “to be favorably disposed toward you, and to want very much 
to be near you.” 609 The operations in the second subsection are not thematically unified like those in 
the first, though most concern plant preparations. 610 The aforementioned fly-repelling ‘talisman’ is a 
paste made of arsenic, various herbs, water, and oil that is to be rubbed on the table. The use of the 
term ‘talisman’ in relation to a technique devoid of any inscriptive or astrological element 
demonstrates its flexibility in medieval usage. In another seemingly straightforward botanical note, we 
are told that Roman wormwood (afsanatm rumt) keeps mites and vermin out of clothing, keeps inks 
fresh, and protects paper from bookworms. Not all of the operations have such benign goals, however, 
nor are they all herbalistic. One somewhat obliquely-worded procedure involves inscribing certain 
Qur anic verses on boiled eggs with the aim of dissolving a marriage. An antisocial act such as is the 
very definition of sihr as it is discussed—and condemned—in the Qur an at 2:102. 

The final subsection, on the occult properties of the letters and names, consists almost entirely 
of extracts from al-Bunl’s Lata if al-isharat. Though al-Nuwayrl sometimes transposes or excludes parts 
of sentences, his excerpts of the text are mostly faithful to the source. However, the reader unfamiliar 
with al-Bunl’s text would have no idea of the nature of the original treatise, as al-Nuwayrl reiterates 
only a series of instructions for relatively simple lettrist operations, decontextualizing them entirely 
from the complex cosmological discourse that comprises the vast majority of that text. The first several 
procedures al-Nuwayrl excerpts, for example, are from the chapter of Lata if al-isharat on the letter ha. 


609 Ibid., XII/218. 




610 Ibid., XII/223-225. 
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Al-NuwayrT makes no mention of al-Bunl’s lengthy description of the relationship of ha to the divine 
tablet ( lawh ) that regulates (and to some degree is commensurate with) the manifest world, or of the 
way al-Bunl views the letter ha— the abjad value of which is eight—as giving expression to the ‘mystery 
of life’ (sirr al-hayah) by mediating the interplay between the four elements (fire, air, earth, water) and 
the four elemental qualities (heat, moisture, dryness, cold). Neither does al-Nuwayrl mention al-Bunl’s 
explanation of how the letter’s cold nature (see Figure 12 for its place in the chart of elemental 
correspondences) prevents the sphere of heat (falak al-hararah) from overpowering and destroying the 
sublunar world ( al-alam al-suflt ). 6n Instead, he begins by noting al-Bunl’s claim that: “He who inscribes 
the letter ha eight times on the bezel of a ring and inscribes with it [God’s names] o Hayy, o Halim, o 
Hannan, o Hakim will be protected from all fevers.” 612 And also: “He who, in the hottest part of summer, 
says, at the first rising of the sun, o Hayy, o Halim, o Hannan, o Hakim and the rest of the holy names 
the first letter of which is ha, reciting that until the sun, as his eye sees it, turns green while he is 
looking at it, will not in that day feel the pain of the heat.” 613,614 Always interested in sexual matters, al- 
Nuwayrl also includes al-Bunl’s assertion that, among the virtues of this talismanic ring are its ability to 
“suppress the compulsion for sex.” 615 All told al-Nuwayrl includes thirty-five such snippets drawn from 


611 BnF MS arabe 2658 (Li), fol. 53a, In. 9 ff. 

612 al-Nuwayrl, Nihayat al-arab, 226. 


613 Ibid. 
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614 Interestingly, there is a well-documented optical phenomenon of a bright green flash that sometimes (though 
rarely) is seen above the upper rim of the sun when it is observed just before sunrise or after sunset. It was 
popularized in modern times in Jules Verne’s 1882 novel Le Rayon vert (The Green Ray), and in Eric Rohmer’s 1986 
film by the same name and in which Verne’s novel is discussed at length. It is of course not clear that this is what 
al-Bunl is referring to. 

615 al-Nuwayrl, Nihayat al-arab, 226. 
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various parts of Lataifal-isharat. None of the cryptogrammatic talismans or other complex figures from 
the work are referenced or reproduced. 

In decontextualizing these practices from al-Bunl’s cosmological discourse, he denudes them of 
the logic that prevails among them, such as the notion mentioned above that ha and its intrinsic 
coldness protects from heat at the macrocosmic/cosmological level, as well as at the microcosmic level 
of fever and sunburn prevention, and the cooling of the fiery sex drive. Indeed, though readers for 
whom the elemental/humoral paradigm was the normal frame of reference for conceptualizing the 
body—which is to say most late-medieval actors—likely would have recognized that all of the ha 
operations counteract the negative effects of heat, no sense of the relationship between the macrocosm 
and the human microcosm that is such a central theme of Lataifal-isharat, as we have seen in chapter 
three, comes through. Al-NuwayrI thus deprives the letters and names of their function in al-Bunl’s 
thought as the vehicles through which the sympathies that run throughout the cosmos are mediated, 
rendering them merely another set of things-in-the-world possessed of occult properties. His 
presentation of al-Bunl’s teachings is not entirely lacking in sacred elements. He retains mentions of 
the need to be in a state of ritual purity ( taharah ) when making certain talismans, and also includes a 
talisman that calls on Ta-Ha, the disconnected letters that appear at the head of the twentieth surah. 
Some the effects of this talisman are of a ‘spiritual’ nature: “The wearer of it loves all acts of charity, 
and he is unable to remain for an hour outside a state of ritual purity.” 616 However, nothing is 
communicated of al-Bunl’s framing of these practices as elements of a secret science of prophetic, 

Imam ic and saintly pedigree, or of the notion that these practices would be effective only for those who 
had attained some degree of spiritual accomplishment. This is, then, an outright ‘de-esotericization’ of 
al-Bunl’s lettrism, not just because it makes some of the techniques al-Bunl wrote about available in an 


616 al-Nuwayn, Nihayat al-arab, 228. 
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easy-to-reference work intended for a relatively wide audience, but because in doing so it strips away 
any notion that this is knowledge reserved for those striving through spiritual exercises toward self- 
perfection, and who have submitted themselves to the absolute authority of masters initiated by their 
masters before them, as al-Bunl demands of his readers. Even ibn Manzur, though discussing lettrism in 
a work aimed squarely at urban secondary elites, still set knowledge of the occult properties of the 
letters aside for an initiated elite. Al-NuwayrI’s lettrist, however, is more pharmacist than initiate, with 
the letters serving as a kind of natural resource that any educated actor could exploit, much like the 
plants discussed in the same chapter. 

An additional element of al-Nuwayrl’s treatment of al-Bunl that must be considered is the 
entertainment value of things ‘magical’, including the place of lettrism in a wider discourse on ajaib 
and karamat, ‘wonders’ and ‘marvels’. The latter term is, in the context of scholarship on Sufi sainthood, 
discussed more often as a technical term for saintly ‘miracles’—rightly so, as the term certainly was 
utilized in medieval theological discussions of different sorts of‘interruptions of the natural order’ 

(ikhtiraq al-adah ), such as in the A'sharite theologian al-Baqillanl’s (d. 403/1013) treatment of the 
topic. 617 But, particularly insofar as Nihayat al-arab belongs to the category of adab, we should not 
discount the place of marvels as fodder for stories, as sources of wonder and entertainment, and as 
texts that were written and recited and retold at least as much for pleasure and titillation as for 
instruction and moral edification. Such deployments of al-Bunl would have brought a new range of 
reading communities into contact with his ideas, or at least this rather denatured, stripped-down 
version of them. 

4.2.1.3 al-Qalqashandfs Subh al-asha 

Another mention of al-Bunl in a major encyclopaedia is in al-Qalqashandl’s Subh al-asha. It is in 
the context of that text that the Mamluk-era discourse on the ‘classification of the sciences’ ( tasnlfal- 

617 al-Baqillam, Kitab al-bayan ‘an al-farq al-mujazat wa-al-karamat wa-al-hiyal wa-al-kahanah wa-al-sihr wa-al- 
narinjiyat, Manshurat Jami'at al-hikmah fl Baghdad, Silsilat ‘ilm al-kalam 2 (Beirut: al-Maktabah al-SharqTyah, 
1958), passim. 
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ulum ) comes to the fore as an element aggregation of al-Bunl to the seething expanse of Mamluk 
intellectual culture. Shihab al-DTn Abu al-‘Abbas Ahmad b. ‘All (or ‘Abd Allah) b. Ahmad b. Abd Allah al- 
Fazari al-Qalqashandl was born in 756/1355 to a family of scholars in a village north of Cairo. In his 
youth he pursued an education in Shafi'ite fiqh in Alexandria with the goal of becoming a judge, but 
after a brief stint as a teacher he instead, in 791/1389, began a career as a secretary ( katib al-dast) in the 
Mamluk chancery (dfwan al-insha’ ). He died in 821/1418, perhaps while still an employee of that 
bureau. 618 He wrote a number of works on fiqh, adab, and al-kitabah (‘the secretarial art’), the best known 
of which is the gigantic compendium Subh al-asha fisina at al-insha , which C.E. Bosworth has described 
as “the culmination of the secretarial manuals and encyclopaedias of the Mamluk period, and, indeed, of 
the whole Arabic adab al-katib literature.” 619 Though much of the work is taken up with instructions for 
writing chancery documents, it covers a wide range of topics in which al-Qalqashandl felt bureaucrats 
should be conversant—such as grammar, history, geography, and the study of nature—while also 
aiming to inculcate in his readers the decorum and ethics proper to employees of the chancery. The 
work is divided into ten overarching ‘discourses’ ( maqalat ), each of which is broken down into 
numerous nested and carefully cross-referenced sublevels. As van Berkel has argued, having been 
“meant as a work of reference,” it was carefully organized in this manner so as to facilitate “the 
retrieval of specific information.” 620 Thus it shares with al-Nuwayrl’s Nihayat al-arab a commitment to 
ease of reference that, in an important sense, is the textual-economic opposite of the tabdld al-’ilm and 
general obscurantism practiced by al-Bunl, ibn al-‘ArabT, and earlier esotericists. This is to say that it is 
the product of an ethic of decidedly exotericist knowledge transmission that sought to make the book, 
however complex its contents, an efficient and limpid means of knowledge transmission that required 
no special licensing or skills beyond literacy. 

618 C.E. Bosworth, EI2, s.v. “al- Kalkashandl.” 

619 Ibid. 

620 Van Berkel, “The Attitude towards Knowledge,” 162. 
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The section in which al-Qalqashandl briefly mentions al-Bunl is nested deep within the first 
‘discourse’ ( maqalah ) of Subh al-asha, which is on “The clarification of what is required of the secretary 
of the chancery by way of materials ( mawadd ).” More precisely, it is found: in the second ‘part’ (bab) of 
that discourse, on “What is required of the secretary by way of scientific matters ( al-umur al-Hlmiyah)”; 
in the second ‘chapter’ (fast) of that part, on “That which the secretary requires regarding the materials 
of the chancery”; in the first ‘section’ ( taraf) of that chapter, on “What is required of him by way of 
techniques (adawat)”; under the seventeenth ‘category’ ( naW) of that section, on “Knowledge of book 
repositories ( khazain al-kutub ) and the types of sciences”; in service of the second ‘goal’ (maqsid) of that 
category, the “Mentioning the sciences current ( mutadawalah ) among the learned, the best-known 
books written regarding them, and their authors”; under the third ‘source’ (asl) of that goal, which is 
the “The natural science ( al-’ilm al-tabii)”; and, finally, under the seventh heading of that source, “The 
science of magic (sihr) and the science of the letter and of cryptograms (‘ ilm al-harf wa-al-awfaq): 621 




621 The headings, in Arabic, are as follows: 
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The seventh [science] is the science of magic and the science of the letter and 
cryptograms. Among the books of magic esteemed in some schools of it [sril. of 
magic] al-Sirr al-maktum attributed to the imam Fakhr al-DTn, the book al- 
Jamharah by al-Khawarazml, and the book TTmayus by Aristotle. Also, in Ghayat 
al-haklm by al-Majrltl there are chapters that cover some methods of it. Among 
the books of the science of the letter are the book Lata if al-isharat by al-Bunl 
and his Shams al-maarif which is hard to find. And in the esteemed copies of al- 
B uni's al-Lumah al-nuramyah there is a section covering it [sell the science]. 

It is of course of interest that, like al-Nuwayrl but unlike ibn Manzur, al-Qalqashandl associates 
just al-Bunl’s name with the science of letters, suggesting that al-Bunl was already coming to be the 
foremost representative of lettrism in the minds of many actors of the period, at least those who were 
only fleetingly acquainted with it. This is also the first mention of Shams al-maarif that I am aware of in 
the body of a non-Bunian literary work (as opposed to a paratext); there is no indication as to whether 
al-Nuwayrl is referring to the authentic or courtly version, but the numbers of surviving manuscripts 
suggest that it is the latter. Beyond those elements, the most immediately noteworthy aspect of al- 
Qalqashandl’s mention of lettrism is the grouping—if perhaps not total identification—of it with sihr 
(‘magic’ or ‘sorcery’), given that the latter typically was a term of severe disapprobation in Sunnite 
discourse. Does this signal that al-Qalqashandl regarded lettrism as a moral hazard, even while listing it 
as one of “the sciences current among the learned?” The answer is difficult to gauge, though he offers 
what may be an important clue. The next science he briefly discusses is that of talismans film al- 
tilsamat), and in doing so he makes reference to the book Irshad al-qasid by the Cairene physician ibn al- 
Akfanl, who had died of the plague in 749/1348, a few years before al-Qalqashandl’s birth. Irshad al-qasid 
is another Mamluk-era work that, though far shorter than the other works under discussion here, 
partakes of the encyclopaedic spirit of the period as a highly original exercise in the ‘classification of 
the sciences.’ Al-Qalqashandl’s citation of that work suggests his admiration for that text, and thus ibn 
al-Akfanfs opening comments on ‘ilm al-sihr may offer a clue as to al-Qalqashandl’s attitude toward the 
topic. Ibn al-Akfanl makes clear that, while practicing sihr is clearly forbidden, the knowledge of it by 
morally upright actors is meritorious insofar as it allows for the identification and punishment of 
sorcerers. Indeed, he mentions that some even declare knowledge of it a fard kifayah, a ‘collective 
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obligation’ in the technical legal sense in that a certain number of people in a given community must 
be sufficiently familiar with it to be able to identify perpetrators of the forbidden art: 
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The science of magic is a science one makes use of [through] the cultivation 
[husul] of an inborn ability by which one is capable of unusual powers through 
occult causes (asbab khafiyah). The benefit of it [i.e. of knowledge of it] is to be 
on guard [against it], not to perform it. There is no dispute as to the prohibition 
against doing it, though mere knowledge of it clearly is permitted. Indeed, 
some investigators [of the topic] argue that it [scz'Z. knowledge of magic] is a 
collective obligation (fard kifayah ) in case there appears a magician pretending 
to prophethood, so that someone in the community will discover him and stop 
him. 622 


It is quite possible, then, that this is the spirit in which al-Qalqashandl includes a discussion of 'ilm al- 
sihr, in which the case his close grouping of 'ilm al-harfwa-awfaq with it would suggest that he regards 
lettrism with severe suspicion as well, if so then his reluctance to openly condemn lettrism is 
noteworthy, given that, as discussed later in this chapter, there is some evidence to suggest that 
lettrism was in vogue at the court of al-Malik al-Zahir Barquq (r. 784/1382-801/1399, with a brief 
interruption in 791/1389), under whose rule al-Qalqashandl spent the first decade or so of his 
bureaucratic career. 

The discourse on the ‘classification of the sciences’—which frequently is discussed alongside 

encyclopaedism in modern scholarship—is an important one in considering the Mamluk-era reception 

of al-Bunl. This discourse, which involves the hierarchical ranking of different areas of knowledge in 

order of their societal importance, stretches back at least to the third/ninth century. According to 

Pellat, it arose as “the religious policy of the caliphate brought to the forefront by Muslims disturbed by 

the turn taken by the rather anarchic quest for knowledge and by the danger to the integrity of Islam 

622 Muhammad ibn Ibrahim ibn al-Akfanl and J. J Witkam, De Egyptische arts Ibn al-Akfdni(gest. 749/1348) en zijn 
indeling van de wetenschappen: editie van het Kitab irsad al-qasid ila asnd al-maqasid met een inleiding over het leven en 
werk van de auteur (Leiden: Ter Lugt Pers, 1989), 49 of the Arabic text (§647-648). 
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that they perceived to be posed by a curiosity which appeared reprehensible.” 623 Generally speaking, 
prescriptive treatises on the topic began to accord the Arabic-Islamic sciences primacy over the so- 
called ‘foreign’ or ‘rational’ sciences, such as had been the fruit of the ‘Abbasid translation movement. 
The notion of a hierarchical classification of the sciences runs throughout many of the major Mamluk- 
era encyclopaedic works. Muhanna describes the architecture of Nihayat al-arab as ‘hypotaxic’, with 
“complex hierarchies [that] steer readers through the maze of chapters and leave them in no doubt as 
to how things rank.” A hierarchy can also be seen in al-Qalqashandl’s list of the “sciences current 
among the learned,” wherein the linguistic and rhetorical sciences (under the heading of ‘ ilm al-adab) 
comprise the first and highest ‘source’ ( asl ), in part because they are necessary to comprehend the next 
source, the religious sciences ( ‘ulum al-sharTyah). The “natural science”—to which ‘ ilm al-sihr and ‘ ilm al- 
harfwa-al-awfaq pertain—occupies the third and lowest rank. Within that category, magic, lettrism, and 
the art of talismans rank beneath the knowledge of medicine (‘ilm al-tibb ), veterinary science (‘ilm al- 
baytarah), falconry (‘ilm al-bayzarah), physiognomy (‘ilm al-firasah), dream-interpretation (ta blr al-ruya), 
and astrology (ahkam al-nujum). They are, however, ahead of agriculture (‘ilm al-filahah ) and geomancy 
(‘ilm darb al-raml), the former being the specialty of Egyptian peasants (al-filahah al-misrlyah ) and the 
latter of bedouins (al-‘arab), groups that were hardly primary concerns of urban secondary elites. Al- 
Bunl and lettrism fare little better ranking-wise at the hands of al-Nuwayrl, with the sciences of occult 
properties occupying, as mentioned above, the final subchapter of the section ( fann ) on plants. 

As Melvin-Koushki has noted in his recent discussion of the place of the occult sciences within 
various schema of tasnlf al-‘ulum, the science of talismans (and/or smiya, a term that sometimes 
encompasses lettrism 624 ) almost always was grouped with the foreign sciences. 625 ibn Farlghun (d. after 
344/955) classifies astrology, alchemy, magic, and talismans as belonging to the ‘natural science’ ( al-‘ilm 

623 Pellat, EI2, s.v. “mawsua.” 

624 D.B. MacDonald and Toufic Fahd, EI2, s.v. “slmlya .” 

625 Melvin-Koushki, “The Quest for a Universal Science,” 210 ff. 
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al-tabu). The Ikhwan al-safa include them as part of the ‘life-improving’ sciences (al-'ulum al-riyadiyah), 
a category distinct from the religious sciences. Al-Ghazall classifies them as among the non-religious 
sciences, and decrees them blameworthy. And Fakhr al-Din al-RazI (d. 606/1209), in the Persian work 
Jami al-‘ulum, associates them with the natural sciences, and to some degree with mathematics. 
Importantly, Melvin-Koushki further notes that lettrism /simiya is almost never associated with Sufism 
in tasnifal-ulum works (which only rarely acknowledged Sufism as a distinct science), an observation 
that largely holds true with these Mamluk-era encyclopaedias. A possible exception, he notes, is an 
anonymous Arabic work and possible unicum entitled Masalik al-mubtadi wa-masail al-muqtadi, copied in 
712/1312 (Topkapi MS 6638 A.2542), which places 'ilm al-huruf (calling it that rather than simiya) 
between Sufism and astronomy. 626 As discussed below, ibn Khaldun, whose Muqaddimah is in some 
places structured according to a scheme of tasnlf al-ulum, places the science of letters within the 
foreign/natural sciences, but also admits its relationship to Sufism, or at least to the dangerous 
‘modern’ strain of Sufism that he associates with al-Bunl and ibn al-‘ArabT. Before moving on to ibn 
Khaldun, however, it is important first to consider some of the strenuous criticism of al-Bunl from 
some other religious scholars of the late sixth/twelfth and seventh/thirteenth centuries, whose views 
represent another important current in the Mamluk-era reception of al-Bunl. 


4.2.2 Critiques of al-Bunl as a heretic 

As we have seen, mentions of al-Bunl by encyclopaedist authors suggest that his works and 
ideas were being assimilated to the burgeoning culture of Mamluk secondary elites with varying 
degrees of approbation, if sometimes at the cost of eliding al-Bunl’s larger soteriological and 
cosmological framework. This should not be taken to imply, however, that the reception of al-Bunl’s 
teachings was entirely irenic, nor that his cosmology, with its radical valorization of the sanctified 
human actor, was ignored by all. As Louis Massignon noted in his 1962 essay, “ibn Sab‘In et la 

626 Ibid., 212. 
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‘conspiration hallagienne’ en Andalousie, et en Orient au XHIe siecle,” 627 and as scholars such as 
Knysh, 628 Anna Akasoy, 629 Yahya Michot, 630 and others 631 have further explored, a contingent of Mamluk- 
era Egyptian, Syrian, and Meccan scholars regarded Western Sufi emigres such as ibn al-'Arabl, ibn 
Sab‘In (d. 668 or 669/1269-71), and others as agents of a new and dangerous strain of Sufism infused 
with pagan and IsmaHite elements. Though al-Bunl is not mentioned in all of these critiques, those in 
which he does feature are instructive regarding the negative reactions of‘conservative’ ulama to his 
teachings. These include comments by the famous HanbalT firebrand ibn Taymlyah and the somewhat 
later Shaffite Cairene jurist ibn al-Naqqash. 


4.2.2.1 Ibn Taymlyah on al-Bunl 

Shihab al-DIn Ahmad b. Taymlyah was a native of Harran who, in his youth, took refuge from 
the Mongols in Damascus with his father and brothers. His was a family of scholars, and he was 
educated at the SukkarTyah madrasah in Damascus while it was under the direction of his father. Among 
his teachers was a member of the MaqdisT clan, whose role in Damascene manuscript culture was 
discussed in chapter two: Shams al-DIn ‘Abd al-Rahman al-MaqdisT (d. 682/1283), who was appointed by 
Baybars as the first HanbalT qadlal-qudat of the Levant, ibn Taymlyah eventually took over his father’s 
position at the SukkarTyah and also taught at the Umayyad Mosque and other institutions in the city. 


627 Massignon, “ibn Sab’Tn et la ‘conspiration hallagienne’ en Andalousie et en Orient au XHIe siecle.” 

628 Knysh, Ibn 'ArabI in the Later Islamic Tradition. 

629 Akasoy, “The muhaqqiq as Mahdi?”; idem., “What Is Philosophical Sufism,” in In the Age ofAverroes: Arabic 
Philosophy in the Sixth/Twelfth Century , ed. Peter Adamson, Warburg Institute Colloquia 16 (London: The Warburg 
Institute & Nino Aragno Editore, 2011), 229-49. 

630 Yahya Michot, “Misled and Misleading... yet Central in Their Influence: ibn Taymiyya’s Views on the ikhwan Al- 
Safa’,” in Epistles of the Brethren of Purity: The Ikhwan Al-Safa and Their Rasail: An Introduction, ed. Nader El-Bizri, 
ikhwan Al-Safa’ and Their Rasa’il, xix, 304 p. (Oxford ; New York: Oxford University Press, 2008), 139-79. 

631 Also of interest regarding reactions to these Western Sufis are H. Laoust, “Une fetwa d’lbn Taymiyya sur ibn 
Tumart,” Bulletin de Vlnstitut frangais d’archeologie orientate 59 (i960): 157-84; Joel L. Kraemer, “The Andalusian 
Mystic Ibn Hud and the Conversion of the Jews,” Israel Oriental Studies 12 (1992): 59-73; Brown, “AndalusT 
Mysticism”; Steven Wasserstrom, “Jewish-Muslim Relations in the Context of Andalusian Emigration,” in 
Christians, Muslims, and Jews in Medieval and Early Modern Spain: Interaction and Cultural Change, ed. Mark D. Meyerson 
and Edward D. English, Notre Dame Conferences in Medieval Studies 8 (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1999). 
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While, given these appointments he certainly can be counted as a member of the class of secondary 
elites discussed thus far in this chapter, he was outspokenly critical of what he regarded as the 
declining religious standards of his own time, and spent numerous stints in prison for taking unpopular 
positions. Indeed, he was a prisoner in the Citadel at the time of his death in 728/1328. 632 

ibn Taymlyah clashed regularly with A'sharite thinkers, who accused him of 
anthropomorphism ( tashbih ), but some of his fiercest disputes were with regard to Sufism and the 
veneration of saints, the latter of which he regarded as outright bid ah (‘unwarranted innovation’). He 
was particularly opposed to the followers of ibn al-'Arabl, ibn Sab m, and others of the Western Sufi 
cohort of which al-Bunl was a member, and he famously clashed with the Shadhilite shaykh ibn 'Ata 
Allah al-Iskandarl, the lead disciple of Abu al-‘Abbas al-MursT, who, as discussed previously, supposedly 
studied lettrism under al-Bunl. As Michot notes, ibn Taymlyah to some degree regarded the ‘new’ Sufis 
from the West as partaking of the same poison cup, doctrinally speaking, as the Ismallites. In one 
polemic he refers to “groups of esotericists... ShlT esotericists like the authors of the Rasail Ikhwan al- 
Safa and Sufi esotericists like ibn Sab‘In, ibn ‘Arab!, and others.” 633 

ibn Taymlyah’s brief and highly critical mention of al-Bunl arises in a fatwa on prayer. It does 
not link him directly to ibn al-'Arabl or others of their cohort. This perhaps is unsurprising given that, 
as discussed below, there are reasons to think he knew of al-Bunl by word of mouth but had not 
actually read him. As we will see, the only work by al-Bunl he mentions is “al-Shulah al-nuranlyah,” an 
erroneous or alternate title for al-Lum’ah al-nuramyah (shulah is a synonym for lum’ah, but I have come 
across no evidence of the work having circulated under that name). The fatwa as a whole begins with a 
discussion of what ibn Taymlyah argues is the absolute requirement that all sane Muslims undertake 
the five daily prayers, with the ancillary point—though one suspects it is really the main point—that 
anyone claiming to have attained a degree of sanctity that allows them to dispense with the daily 
prayers is an infidel (kafir). This progresses into a discussion of the effect of madness on this 

632 H. Laoust, EI2, s.v. “ibn Taymiyya.” 

633 Michot, “Misled and Misleading,” 146, quoting ibn TaymTyah’s Kitab al-Radd ala al-mantiqiyin. 
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requirement, and ibn Taymlyah argues—entirely conventionally—that the mad, like children, are 
excused from praying. He is not so forgiving, however, of those who are driven mad through 
unwarranted spiritual exercises such as Sufi ‘listening’ ( sama ) and ‘dance’ ( raqs ) or other ways of 
seeking ‘unveiling’ ( kashf, mukashafah), since those who do so render themselves susceptible to 
possession by the evil spirits ( shayatm ) which may overwhelm their intellects. Unlike those born mad 
or who fall helplessly to madness, he declares, those who effectively have invited it are among the 
kafirs. He is particularly strenuous on the point that those who claim to have gained the power to 
produce marvels ( karamat ) through such exercises categorically cannot be saints. In the passage below 
Ibn Taymlyah connects the potential for spirit-possession to types of supererogatory prayer, including 
supplications to the saints, the angels, and the spiritual forces of the stars. It is the latter exercise that 
he associates particularly with al-Bunl: 
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Most of those who worship Shaytan do not know that they worship Shaytan. 
Rather they imagine that they are worshipping the angels or the saints [ al- 
salihln ], such as those who seek intercession from them and prostrate 
themselves to them. Understand that in truth they are worshipping Shaytan, 
even though they imagine that they are praying to and asking intercession 
from God’s servants, the saints. God said, ‘And [mention] the day when He will 
gather them all and then say to the angels, Did these [people] used to worship 
you? They will say, Exalted are You. You, [0 Allah], are our master [ walina] not 
them. Rather, they used to worship the jinn; most of them were believers in 
them.’ 634 For this reason the Prophet forbade prayer at the time of the sunrise 


634 Q 34:41-42. 
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and the time of its setting, for the Shaytan merges with it [sci'Z. prayer] at that 
time such that the prostration of sun-worshippers is made to him. They 
imagine that they are worshipping the sun but their worship is to the Shaytan. 
Likewise the masters of invocatory prayer to the stars, who invoke a star from 
among the stars and worship it and converse with it and invoke it and fabricate 
[things] for it from foodstuffs and costume and incense and praise such as are 
appropriate to it [sell the star], as is mentioned by the author of al-Sirr al- 
maktum, the easterner, and the author of al-Shu'lah al-nuramyah, al-Bunl the 
westerner, and others. Verily the spirits descend to communicate with them 
and inform them on certain matters, and to [sci'Z. the spirits] carry out certain 
objectives for them. They call that the spiritual science of the stars [ruhamyat 
al-kawakib]. 635 


It is not possible to know precisely when ibn Taymlyah pronounced this fatwa, though it may 
well have been during or after the period when he was banished to Alexandria for several months in 
709/1309-10. He is reported to have clashed there with followers of ibn al-‘ArabT and ibn Sab‘In 636 many 
of whom probably were from among the population of Maghrib! and AndalusT emigres residing there, 637 
and this is an environment in which he likely could have heard of al-Bunl for the first time. Given that 
he seems to associate al-Bunl particularly with astral magic practices, it seems noteworthy that al-Bunl 
is not mentioned in the series of three fatwas against astrologers ibn Taymlyah issued in Damascus. 638 
As for his assessment of al-Lumah al-nuramyah as being concerned with astral magic: while there are 
astrological elements to the timing of the prayers given in that text, ibn Taymlyah’s description of 
incenses, costumes, et cetera, is far more fitting of Ghayat al-hakim than of any of al-Bunl’s authentic 
works. The notion that Sufis make themselves vulnerable to spirit-possession through their exercises, 
perhaps even intentionally, was hardly original to ibn Taymlyah; al-Hallaj reportedly was accused of 
trafficking with spirits, as were other Sufi masters of the classical period. 639 


635 Ibn Taymlyah, Majmu’, 10/251. 

636 Akasoy, “What Is Philosophical Sufism,” 229. 

637 As Laoust has suggested; “Une fetwa d’lbn Taymiyya.” 

638 Michot, “ibn Taymiyya on Astrology.” 

639 Massignon, The Passion of Al-Hallaj, 1/189 ff. 
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How common was this view of al-Bunl in the early the eighth/fourteenth century? ibn 
Taymlyah’s fatwa is our only testament to such an attitude, and, given ibn Taymlyah’s rough treatment 
at the hands of his contemporaries, his views often seem to have been outside the norm during his 
lifetime. Nonetheless, he had an enduring impact. Knysh notes that “ibn Taymiyya’s major legacy to 
posterity was a tightly knit group of loyal followers, some of whom were to become leading scholars of 
the age.” 640 His greatest intellectual descendants, such as the traditionist-historians al-Dhahabl (d. 
748/1348 or 753/1352-53) and ibn Kathlr (d. 774/1373) were largely Damascus-based, and thus removed 
from Cairo—the true hotbed of Bunian thought. While they generally did not pursue an anti-Bunian 
polemic (though they rigorously critiqued ibn al-'Arabl), and perhaps this physical distance was one 
reason why, at least one figure only a few steps removed from ibn Taymlyah did. 

4.2.22 Ibn al-Naqqash on al-Bunl 

One of the most virulent critiques of al-Bunl from the Mamluk period comes from a less well- 
known figure, Shams al-DIn Abu Imamah Muhammad b. ‘Allb. ‘Abd al-Wahid b. al-Naqqash (d. 
763/1361-2), a promising Shafi'ite scholar and preacher who died young, around thirty-nine or forty 
years of age. He is said to have studied first in Cairo, then in Damascus, in the latter attaching himself to 
Taj al-Din al-Subkl (d. of the plague ca. 769/1368), who himself was an “intimate friend” of ibn 
Taymlyah’s follower al-Dhahabl. 641 At some point after having studied with al-Subkl, ibn al-Naqqash 
entered the service first of some amirs—i.e. military elites—and then of the Qalawunid sultan al-Nasir 
Nasir al-DIn al-Hasan (r. 748/1347-762/1361, with an interruption in 752/1351). He apparently 
flourished in the latter position for a period, but then was engaged in a public dispute after having 
issued a fatwa the reasoning of which, as ibn Hajar puts it, “diverged from the Shafi'ite school” 

(takhalafa madhhab al-Shdfi't). The case eventually went before the qadVlzz al-DTn ‘Abd al-'AzTz ibn 


640 Knysh, Ibn 'Arabi in the Later Islamic Tradition, 60. 

641 Mohamed Ben Cheneb and J. de Somogyi, EI2, s.v. “al-Dhahabl.” 
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Jama ah (d. 767/1365-6)—whose grandson, ! Izz al-DIn Muhammad ibn Jama ah we will meet later in this 
chapter—and was decided against ibn al-Naqqash, so that he was barred from issuing further fatwas. 

A number of works are credited to him, at least two of which are extant. A work of his that 
seems not to have survived was his tafslr entitled al-Sabiq wa-al-lahiq, which apparently was highly 
original in that, utterly uncharacteristically of works of that genre and of Mamluk-era scholarship 
generally, it quoted no predecessors. Though lost, a passage said to be from the work is found in al- 
SakhawT’s anti-Akbarian polemic al-Qawl al-munbi ‘an tarjamat Ibn al-‘Arabi, and it begins with a 
fascinating and scathingly negative description of al-Bunl and his followers. I begin the excerpt here 
with al-SakhawTs brief introductory comment: 
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Among them is the learned Shams al-DIn Abu Imamah Muhammad b. ‘All b. 

‘Abd al-Wahid b. al-Naqqash al-Shafi‘1, who died in Rabf al-Awwal of 763. ibn 
Abl Hajalah mentioned—quoting from his [sal ibn al-Naqqash’s] exegetical 
work, meaning the one called al-Sabiq wa-al-lahiq— that he said: 

There appeared a weak-minded community of little knowledge who busied 
themselves with these letters. They contrived meanings with them and derived 
formulations from them and drew conclusions from them regarding appointed 
times, and they called themselves scholars of the letters. Then there came to 
them an impudent shaykh, one of the ignorant ones of the world, called al-Bunl. 
He composed writings on them [sciL the letters] and produced rubbish 642 and 
fabricated claims regarding them. Even a lighthouse could not guide the one 
who looks into them [sci'l. the letters], and, for one who believes in them, there 
is no end-point to knowledge of them except the fire. From the letters they [sell 


642 Lit. the rubbish and scum that accumulates on flood-waters; Lane’s Lexicon, s.v. 
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the scholars of the letters] took up the practice of esoteric interpretation [al- 
batin ], as if the Qur an has an esoteric meaning but no apparent one, and even 
[interpreted] God’s laws [as if they had] an esoteric meaning but no apparent 
one. From that they progressed to ‘the unity of being’, which is the school of 
heretics like ibn 'Arab!, ibn Sab‘In, ibn al-Farid, al-QunawI, al-Tilimsanl and 
their like among those who would make the Being of the Creator as unto that of 
the created. 643 

Ibn al-Naqqash’s assessment of al-Bunl and the ‘community’ ( ummah ) of lettrists partakes in 
large part of a standard criticism of esotericism qua batin- ism: that practitioners of it ignore entirely 
the exoteric meanings of the Qur’an and the holy laws by favoring esoteric interpretations. It is a point 
of interest that he links lettrism to matters of exegesis, as it suggests at least a passing familiarity with 
lettrist thought. Most important, however, is that he identifies lettrism as a kind of‘gateway’ heresy 
that leads to adherence to the doctrine of wahdat al-wujud, i.e. the ideas that came to be associated with 
the new Sufism of the Western shaykhs and their followers. Knysh notes that ibn al-Naqqash’s 
comments on ibn al-'Arabl suggest he had actually read some of al-shaykh al-akbar s works (unlike many 
of his most vocal critics), and that he “anticipates ibn Khaldun in linking ibn ‘Arabl to... al-Bunl.” 644 ibn 
al-Naqqash’s linking of al-Bunl to ibn al-'Arabl, ibn al-Farid, et alii, is important in that, as Knysh, 
Homerin, and others have discussed, these figures and their texts were at the center of numerous major 
controversies among factions of secondary elites over the course of the eighth/fourteenth and 
ninth/fifteenth centuries, such that military elites sometimes felt the need to intervene in order to 
preserve public order. As we will see, ibn al-Naqqash was not the last to suggest this link, and ibn 
Khaldun picks up not far from where ibn al-Naqqash left off, though the former links al-Bunl and ibn 
al-'Arabl far more closely. 

4.2.3 Ibn Khaldun’s critique ofal-Bunl and the science of letters 

The lengthiest and most complex Mamluk-era critique of al-Bunl, lettrism, and the place of 
lettrism in the Sufism of the period comes from the historian, judge, and theologian ‘Abd al-Rahman 

643 al-SakhawT and Mudrik, “al-Qawl al-munbl,” II/317. 

644 Knysh, Ibn ‘ArabI in the Later Islamic Tradition, 219-220. 
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Ibn Khaldun (d. 808/1406). In comments appearing across two of his works, Shifa al-sail li-tahdhlb al- 
masa’il and the multivolume ‘Introduction’— Muqaddimah— to his universal history Kitab al-'lbar, he 
combines many of the argumentative elements discussed thus far, utilizing a scheme for the 
classification of the sciences that associates lettrism with the least reputable of the ‘foreign’ sciences— 
sorcery (sihr), astrology, et cetera— while also linking lettrism to the Western Sufi shaykhs and their 
followers, whom he regards as ‘extremists’ ( al-ghulah min al-mutasawwifah) and the lead representatives 
of a dangerous, ‘modern’ or ‘recent’ Sufism ( al-tasawwufal-mutaakhkhir ). Though it is difficult to gauge 
how effective ibn Khaldun’s critique was during his lifetime at discouraging the reading of al-Bunl’s 
works, it certainly has contributed greatly to the image of al-Bunl as a magician in modern Euro- 
American scholarship. 

Like al-Bunl, ibn Khaldun was of ifrlqiyan origin, having been born in Tunis in 732/1332 to a 
family of Andalusian bureaucrats and scholars. Losing his parents to the Black Death at the age of 
seventeen, he relocated to Lez and received his first bureaucratic appointment there before he was 
twenty. He spent the next twenty-five years serving a succession of rulers engaged in the bloody 
struggles among Hafsids and Marlnids for control of North Africa. Moving a number of times between 
Lez, Bougie, and Granada, he frequently was embroiled in dangerous intrigues and barely escaped 
political life alive. It was during this time that he formed a lasting, if sometimes severely strained, 
friendship with the older Granadan vizier and historian Lisan al-DTn ibn al-Khatlb (d. 776/1375), whose 
writings, as we will see, were important to ibn Khaldun’s ideas on al-Bunl and related topics. Swearing 
off politics shortly after ibn al-Khatlb’s murder at the hands of political opponents, ibn Khaldun 
retreated to the castle of ibn Salamah near present-day Lrenda, Algeria from 776/1375 to 780/1379, 
writing much of what would become his great Muqaddimah. He then returned briefly to Tunis but, 
drawn into court intrigues again, he soon decided to abandon the West altogether. On the pretext of 
going on the hajj he departed for Egypt in 784/1382, never to return. In Cairo he taught Malik! fiqh and 
was briefly the chief Malik! qadl at the behest of the sultan al-Zahir Barquq. Lor a time he was head of 
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the khanqah of Baybars, then a major institution, and also taught hadith at the madrasah of the amir 
Sarghatmish for a number of years beginning in 791/1389. Indeed, he may still have been a teacher at 
the latter institution when one of the copies of 'Alam al-huda discussed in chapter two, Siileymaniye MS 
Re§id efendi 590, was collated there in 798/1396, though there is no reason to suspect he was aware of 
that particular instance of the innumerable book practices that would have been taking place each day 
at the madrasah. 

ibn Khaldun reached his intellectual maturity while yet living in the West, composing parts of 
his most famous work there, including some—though not all—of those sections that deal with al-Bunl. 
Even while in Cairo he maintained correspondence with some individuals in the Maghrib and al- 
Andalus. Thus before turning to ibn Khaldun’s own comments on al-Bunl I will first look briefly at the 
spread of al-Bunl’s works in the West and at some comments on him by two major intellectuals of ibn 
Khaldun’s lifetime: the Granadan scholar Abu Ishaq Ibrahim al-Shatibl, and the aforementioned ibn al- 
Khatlb. 


4.2.3.1 al-Shatibl on al-Bunl 

The Granadan scholar Abu Ishaq al-Shatibl’s brief comment on al-Bunl appears in his book on 
unwarranted religious innovations ( bid'ah ), Kitab al-I'tisam, much of which is aimed at Sufi practices of 
his day that he considered beyond the pale of shariah. “The ‘litanies’ [ adhkar ] and invocatory prayers 
[ad'iyah] that the scholars claim are constructed according to the science of letters,” 645 he says, belong 
to the category of “real innovation” ( bid ah haqiqlyah), which is to say that which is wholly alien to God’s 
law. 646 He portrays lettrism—which he associates primarily with astrology-tinged precatory practices— 
as a form of Hellenistic philosophy ( falsafah ), with al-Bunl being the sole proponent of the science 
whom he names. He is the only of al-Bunl’s critics to deny the practice and its 


645 al-Shatibi, Kitab al-I'tisam (Dammam: Dar Ibn al-Jawzi, n.d.), 323. 




646 As opposed to “relative innovation,” al-bid’ah al-idafiyah. On this distinction see Asep Saepudin Jahar, “Abu 
Ishaq al-Shatibi’s reformulation of the concept of Bid’a: A study of his al-I'tisam” (M.A. thesis, McGill University, 
1999), 56 ff. 
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epistemological/cosmological any efficacy or validity, and he argues that practitioners of it will falsely 
claim that any outcome of a matter for which an operation was conducted was that which they 
intended: 
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Verily that science is a [form of] philosophy more subtle than the philosophy 
the first teacher of which was Aristotle. They have related it [sril. philosophy] 
to the positions of the letters, and made them [sciL the letters] out to be the 
ruling force in the cosmos. Sometimes, with regard to the use of those litanies 
and their application, they indicate specific times and states agreeable to the 
innate natures of the stars, such that one can elicit an effect, which according 
to them is divinely sent. Thus they command the intelligences and innate 
natures, as you see. They turn in the direction of them and turn away from the 
Lord of the intellect and innate natures [i.e. God], even though they think they 
appeal to Him faithfully. They cite any outcome of a matter as evidence of the 
soundness of that to which they adhere, and as in accordance with what they 
intended. When they apply the litanies and invocatory prayers necessary to 
achieve the desired goal—whether it turns out to be beneficial or harmful for 
them, good or evil—they announce in regard to it the conviction that the result 
was reached in answer to the prayer, or that a type of saintly marvel was 
achieved. No! The outcome was not from their intention. Nor were saintly 
marvels or answers to prayer among the outcomes of their litanies, for there is 
neither any correspondence between the earth and the heaven nor any 
sympathetic connection between fire and water. 647 

Al-Shatibl presumably might, like some of the Mamluk encyclopaedists, have classified lettrism as part 


of the foreign sciences, except that he refuses to concede that such practices are in any way valid or 
effective. He thus denies the fundamental occult-scientific principle of sympathetic relationships 
between heaven and earth, the letters and the elements, et cetera. 


647 al-Shatibi, Kitab al-I‘tisam, 323-324. 
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The linking of al-Bunl and lettrism to philosophy is of interest in that ibn Taymlyah accused ibn 
al-'Arabl and ibn Sab‘In of polluting Sufism with philosophy, even referring to them as the ‘Sufis of the 
philosophers’ ( mutasawwifat al-falasifah ) and ‘Sufi philophasters’ ( mutafalsifat al-sufiyah). At first glance, 
ibn Taymlyah and al-Shatibl’s reasons for this accusatory linking of Sufism and philosophy seem rather 
different. As Akasoy has discussed, ibn Taymlyah was specifically concerned with what he perceived to 
be a similarity in the metaphysics of ibn SIna and the propagators of wahdat al-wujud— as well as that of 
the Almohad mahdi ibn Tumart—regarding claims of God’s ‘absolute existence’ ( wujud mutlaq), which 
Ibn Taymlyah understood as a heretical denial of God’s attributes. 648 Al-Shatibl, on the other hand, 
seems instead to have been concerned with debunking the natural-philosophical notion of‘sympathies’ 
that was common to Neoplatonic thought and that certainly was in play in the ideas of al-Bunl, ibn 
'Arab!, and others of their cohort. However, there are similarities in their negative linking of Sufism 
and philosophy. As Akasoy points out, ibn Taymlyah regarded the Westerner Sufis as “particularly 
suspicious because of their ideas of sainthood which challenged orthodox concepts of prophecy- 
something the Sufis shared with the philosophers who undermined prophecy from a rationalist 
perspective.” 649 Al-Shatibl’s adamant denial that lettrism and precatory practices derived from it should 
in any way be associated with the saints and their miraculous powers perhaps bespeaks a similar drive 
to protect the status of the saints and their marvels from philosophical intrusion. In short, though 
inhabiting the quite different milieux of Nasrid Granada and Mamluk Damascus and Cairo, both al- 
Shatibl and ibn Taymlyah were concerned with combating what they saw as Sufis’ miscegenation of 
Islamic and philosophical discourses in ways that bolstered Sufi claims to spiritual authority while 
muddying the intrinsic clarity of God’s revealed law. 

Although al-Shatibl was a major scholar of his time and region, his views cannot be considered 
to have been predominant. Indeed, he wrote Kitab al-I’tisdm in part to defend himself from charges of 

648 Akasoy, “What Is Philosophical Sufism,” 230 ff. 

649 Ibid., 234. 
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bid'ah regarding his legal methodology. To what degree he may have influenced ibn Khaldun’s thought 
on these Sufis is an open question, ibn al-Khaldun certainly was aware of al-Shatibl, as the former’s 
Shifa al-sail li-tahdhib al-masail was contrived as an (unsolicited) response to questions al-Shatibl had 
posed to the learned men of Fez and the Marlnid capital regarding the aforementioned controversy as 
to whether Sufism could be learned from books, or if it was necessary that the Sufi aspirant “follow an 
imam or shaykh, listen to his directions, imitate him, and act on his instructions.” 650 As we will see, ibn 
Khaldun’s complaints regarding al-Bunl resonate to some degree with al-Shatibl’s, though ibn Khaldun 
is far more inclined to believe in the efficacy of lettrism, even if he agrees as to its impermissibility. 

4.2.32 Ibn al-Khatib on al-Buni 

An actor whose views of al-Bunl and ibn al-'Arabl unquestionably impacted ibn Khaldun’s 
thinking was his mentor and friend Lisan al-DIn ibn al-Khatib. ibn al-Khatib mentions al-Bunl twice in 
his Rawdat al-tarifbi-al-hubb al-sharlf, a lengthy treatise on divine love written as a refutation of a work 
on the frustrations of earthly love by the Tlemcen-born cum Cairene poet and Sufi ibn Abl Hajalah (d. 
776/1375). The latter was a fierce detractor of ibn al-'Arabl and ibn al-Farid, and, as noted above, was al- 
SakhawT’s source for the passage from ibn al-Naqqash regarding al-Bunl. 651 ibn al-Khatib quotes from a 
wide range of Sufi and other sources on issues of divine realities, taking care to distance himself from 
the most risque of them. Nonetheless, the work was exploited by his enemies at court as a pretext for 
his undoing, and the events leading to his imprisonment and murder began with charges that he had 
embraced the “monistic heresy” of ibn al-'Arabl, ibn Sab‘In, et alii. As Knysh puts it: “One may say that 
ibn al-Khatib fell victim to his imprudent use of controversial Sufi sources, most notably the writings of 
ibn 'Arabi and other mystical thinkers of dubious credentials.” 652 


650 Mahdi, “The Book and the Master,” 4. 

651 Knysh, Ibn 'ArabI in the Later Islamic Tradition, 176-177. 

652 Ibid., 180. 
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Ibn al-Khatlb’s first mention of al-Bunl appears in a section on simiya, a topic he introduces as a 
body of knowledge “some of which is rotten and some of which remains useful.” 653 He begins by quoting 
an unnamed master of the science who views the cosmos as something created and maintained 
through God’s names, which manifest in the cosmos as angels/astral forces rooted in the letters of the 
alphabet: 
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[He says] that the names of God are those the manifest forms of which He made 
to be the spiritual images, and these are the angels. They [sell, the angels] are 
the spirits of the celestial spheres and the stars, the population of the superior 
world, the civilization of the heavens, and the causes of every action. They are 
the intermediaries of God with regard to every command and creation among 
what occurs in the cosmos in accordance with His permission and wisdom. By 
sending them down His wisdom encompasses all the worlds and even reaches 
that which is beneath the earth. Their essences are also the letters, the natures 
of which pervade the perfections of the names. 654 


That this unnamed master is al-Bunl is all but proven by what follows: essentially an uncredited precis 
of al-Bunl’s cosmological discourse in Lataifal-isharat, sometimes with only slight rephrasings. 655 It 
begins with a description of the supernal intellect within which is the single, primordial alif, and from 
which the rest of the worlds unfold. The passage then moves on to a description of the creation of 
Adam beginning with al-ikhtira al-awwal and the Cloud ( al-’ama ), where the letters are sown into his 
constitution, and so on through the other three major worlds of al-Bunl’s cosmology (i.e. those of al- 
ikhtira al-thanI and the spirit, al-ibda al-awwal and the soul, and al-ibda al-tham and the heart and body, 


653 Ibn al-Khatib, Rawdat al-ta‘rifbi-al-hubb al-sharif, ed. Muhammad al-Kattam (Casablanca: Dar al-Thaqafiyah, n.d.), 
324. 
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as discussed in chapter three). Summarizing the notion of the human microcosm that runs throughout 
al-Bunl’s cosmology, it is noted that, as a result of this infixing of the letters into Adam at each phase of 
his creation, “the correspondences between human actors [ashkhas al-insamyah] and astral actors 
[ashkhas al-falakiyah] are established .” 656 ibn al-Khatlb also addresses the notion of drawing nearer to 
God through ritual recitation of the divine names: 
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He who draws near—through those names or their parts, the letters, and by 
means of sequential invocatory prayers—to that holy essence from which they 
[sciL the names and/or letters] descend and through the mystery of which they 
are spread, with the aforementioned preparation of special types of exercises 
and purification, and through the stages of devotion, adoption, and realization, 
then he will become worthy of it being opened to him. In proportion to his 
readiness and the [sympathetic] correspondence of his innermost being to the 
mystery of that to which attaches itself to him, and in accordance with that of 
the virtues of the name which manifest in his personal disposition, he will 
become closer to the opening or further from it, if his Lord affords him His 
solicitude. 


Only slightly later in that section does ibn al-Khatlb mention al-Bunl by name, expressing his concern 
that the work he refers to as al-Bunl’s al-Anmat— almost certainly al-Lum’ah al-nuramyah, as discussed 
previously—contains occult elements of which the average reader may be unaware, such that he will 
think the effects of the prayers are from the prayers alone, an impression that will be bolstered by his 
peers. In other words, he would seem to regard slmiya as a practice that is effective but not widely 
known or understood. And he is clearly concerned that it could be mistaken for normal religious 
practice: 


656 Ibid., 328. 
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As for the invocatory prayers that he arranged according to the days, he has 
inserted into them, in terms of their composition, everything he wants by way 
of the occult art, linking them to the time [i.e. to certain times]. One who does 
not know the purpose [of all this] imagines that it depends on prayer only, and 
that the effect proceeds from this, in accordance with what many of his 
contemporaries and others [of the past] have reported to him. 


ibn al-Khatlb’s second mention of al-Bunl comes in a later section on the group of Sufi thinkers 
he classifies as the “Accomplished [mystics] who consider themselves to be perfect” (min al- 
mutammimin bi-zamihim al-mukammalm). 657 This group includes al-Bunl, ibn al-Arabi, ibn al-Farid, ibn 
SawdakTn al-Dimashql (d. 646/1248, a disciple of ibn al-Arabi), and Sa‘d al-DTn al-Farghanl (d. 700/1300- 
01, a student of ibn al-Arabi’s foremost disciple Sadr al-Din al-Qunawl). It also includes some of the key 
Western Sufis of the generation prior to al-Bunl: ibn Barrajan, ibn al-‘Arlf, and ibn QasT. Though the 
implication is that all these Sufis participate in a shared tradition, the section is primarily a discussion 
of Akbarian metaphysics. As Knysh has discussed, ibn al-Khatlb criticizes these Sufis for mixing 
‘traditional’ Islamic teachings with Neoplatonism, and “[t]he end result of this admixture is, in ibn al- 
Khatib’s view, dubious, if not outright heterodox.” 658 His critique is thus superficially similar to those of 
al-Shatibl and ibn Taymlyah, though ibn al-Khatlb gives the impression of having engaged with the 
texts and ideas of al-Bunl and ibn al-‘Arabl in far more depth than those two. As we will see, elements of 
ibn al-Khatlb’s thought on al-Bunl and these other Sufis greatly influenced ibn Khaldun’s views. 


657 Ibid., 583 ff; Knysh, Ibn ‘Arabi in the Later Islamic Tradition, 179 ff. 

658 Knysh, Ibn 'Arabiin the Later Islamic Tradition, 182. 
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4.23.3 Ibn Khaldun’s comments on al-Bum and Ibn al-'Arabi 


As noted above, ibn Khaldun’s comments on al-Bunl appear across two of his works: Shifa al¬ 
so il li-tahdhib al-masail and the Muqaddimah. There is significant textual overlap in the discussions of al- 
Bunl in these two works, though each contains material on al-Bunl not found in the other. As the order 
in which they were composed and/or redacted is uncertain, the dates at which these comments were 
composed are difficult to ascertain. The issue is not merely of pedantic interest, but rather, as discussed 
below, may have bearing on issues of ibn Khaldun’s motivations in some of his declarations about al- 
Bum. His comments on al-Bunl fall into what can be distinguished as two discourses, elements of which 
appear in both works: l) a discussion of al-Bunl and a familiar cast of other Sufis whom ibn Khaldun 
refers to as the ashab al-tajalll (‘the people of divine self-manifestation’); and 2) a critique of the science 
of letters, with al-Bunl and ibn al-‘ArabT being put forward as the foremost masters of that discipline. In 
the Shifa these two discourses follow more or less immediately upon one another, whereas in the 
Muqaddimah they are in two distinct sections. In what follows I focus on the Muqaddimah; how ibn 
Khaldun utilizes, in that work, the classification of the sciences as one element of his theological 
critique of lettrism and of‘modern’ Sufism is a point of particular interest. 

The Muqaddimah— the multivolume introduction to ibn Khaldun’s universal history Kitab al- 
‘Ibar— is an encyclopaedic historical-philosophical treatise on the rise and fall of civilizations. As James 
Morris puts it, ibn Khaldun’s “first and most obvious interest” in the work “is discovering the essential 
preconditions for lastingly effective political and social organization.” Secondly he seeks “the effective 
reform of contemporary education, culture, and religion in directions that would better encourage the 
ultimate human perfection of true, scientific, philosophic knowing.” 659 The Sufism of his time was, as 
Morris argues, an “absolutely central target” of ibn Khaldun’s reform program, as he considered it a 
site of considerable social, intellectual, and spiritual dangers owing to its valorization of nonempirical, 


659 James Morris, “An Arab Machiavelli? Rhetoric, Philosophy, and Politics in ibn Khaldun’s Critique of Sufism,” 
Harvard Middle Eastern and Islamic Review 8 (2009): 242. 
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intuitive/inspired forms of knowledge, and its cultivation of charismatic—even messianic—forms of 
authority. 660 

His comments on al-Bunl appear in the sixth part ( bab ) of the Muqaddimah, a discourse on “the 
various kinds of sciences” organized according to ibn Khaldun’s rendition of tasnlf al-’ulum. After 
acknowledging the necessity of acquiring the Arabic linguistic sciences as a prerequisite to advanced 
learning, his list begins with the ‘transmitted, conventional sciences’ ( al-ulum al-naqllyah al-wadfyah), 
which he gives as: the Qur anic sciences, the hadlth sciences, jurisprudence, disputational theology 
(kalam ), the science of Sufism (Him al-tasawwuf), and dream interpretation. The list is clearly 
hierarchical, with the Qur an and hadiths being the most secure sources of knowledge, and 
jurisprudence being presented as a vital arena for the resolution of differences of scholarly 
understanding with regard to the content and application of God’s law. He takes a rather dim view of 
kalam, however, closely following al-Ghazall in regarding it as a science that attempts, mostly haplessly, 
to apply the limited human intellect to metaphysical matters inherently beyond its ken, such as the 
true nature of God’s unity ( tawhld) or the divine attributes. 661 That Sufism is ranked after kalam is 
indicative of ibn Khaldun’s rather low estimation of it as a source of knowledge, though this should not 
be taken to suggest that his evaluation of Sufism was entirely negative. Indeed, his inclusion of it as an 
independent religious science is somewhat extraordinary—even al-Ghazall had subsumed it under the 
science of ethics (Him al-akhlaq). 662 ibn Khaldun treats Sufism as legitimately rooted in the piety of the 
early Muslims and as admirable with regard to practitioners’ skills of introspection and personal ethics. 
What he vigorously denounces, however, is the notion that the spiritual states achieved by Sufis and 
perceptions gained thereby can be sources of authoritative, communicable knowledge. 

660 Ibid., 245. 

661 For an overview of his critique of kalam, see Zaid Ahmad, The Epistemology of Ibn Khaldun (London: Routledge, 
2003), 50-63. 

662 Osman Bakar, Classification of Knowledge in Islam: A Study in Islamic Philosophies of Science (Cambridge: Islamic 
Texts, 1998), 203-226. 
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‘Unveiling’ (kashf), he argues, is a genuine category of experience that results from Sufi 
spiritual practices, but one that the early Muslims and Sufis of the first few centuries—a category he 
shorthands as those “who are mentioned in the Risalah of al-Qushayrl” 663 —did not strive after or 
valorize epistemologically. He cautions that kashf is not necessarily a result of divine solicitude, and 
that similar experiences, though inferior ones, are achieved by Christian ascetics and even sorcerers. 
Most importantly, ‘knowledge’ gained through kashf is not, to ibn Khaldun’s mind, of a sort that can 
validly be passed on, as it is not empirically verifiable. His critique of‘modern’ Sufism, then, begins 
with those Sufis “who have occupied themselves with this kind of removal (of the veil)” and who “talk 
about the real character of the higher and lower existentia and about the real character of the (divine) 
kingdom, the spirit, the (divine) throne, the (divine) seat, and similar things, ” 664 in other words, those 
Sufis who, like al-Bunl and ibn al-'Arabl, make cosmological and other claims on the basis of their 
visionary experiences. The relatively low rank of Sufism in his hierarchical classification of the 
sciences—only just above that of dream interpretation—is reflective of what considers to be the 
illegitimate status of knowledge gained in this way. 

It is in the context of this critique of Sufis focused on kashf that ibn Khaldun raises the issue of 
those he refers to as the ashab al-tajalll (‘the people of divine self-manifestation’), a grouping in which 
he includes al-Bunl, ibn al-'Arabl, ibn al-Farid, ibn Sawdakln, Sa‘d al-DIn al-Farghanl, ibn Barrajan, and 
ibn QasT. This is almost the same list as ibn al-Khatlb’s grouping of‘accomplished mystics who consider 
themselves to be perfect’. 665 Ibn Khaldun names al-Bunl as a member of this group only in al-Shifa; 
however, in both that text and the Muqaddimah his consideration of these Sufis clearly is based largely 
on ibn al-Khatlb’s description of the ‘accomplished mystics’. The discussion is concerned primarily with 
the cosmology those Sufis allegedly share, and how their vision of, as Knysh puts it, “the unique 

663 Ibn Khaldun, The Muqaddimah, 82. 

664 Ibid., 83. 

665 Ibn Khaldun, Shifa al-sail li-tahdhib al-masail: maa dirasah tahllllyah lil-‘alaqah bayna al-sultan al-ruhiwa-al-sultan 
al-siyasi, ed. Abu Yaarub Marzouki, Masadir al-falsafah 4 (Tunis: al-Dar al-‘ArabTyah li-al-Kitab, 1991), 212. 
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Absolute Existence” of God is made to “unfold into the empirical multiplicity of the material world.” 666 
Ibn Khaldun carefully points out the lack of any sound scriptural or empirical basis for the elaborate, 
notionally kashf-derived cosmology of these Sufis who, he complains, add “obscurity to obscurity” in 
their discourses. 667 

His critique is not merely epistemological, but also heresiological. ibn Khaldun asserts that this 
valorization of kashf is symptomatic of‘modern’ Sufism’s having been tainted by IsmaTlite thought, 
with the Sufis having replaced the Shfite Imams with their ‘poles’(s. qutb), their ‘chief gnostics’: 


The early (Sufis) had contact with the Neo-Isma'iliyah Shi'ah extremists [i.e. 
Nizarl IsmaTlites] who also believed in incarnation and the divinity of the 
imams, a theory not known to the early (isma'iliyah). Each group came to be 
imbued with the dogmas of the other. Their theories and beliefs merged and 
were assimilated. In Sufi discussion, there appeared the theory of the ‘pole’ 
(qutb), meaning the chief gnostic... The theory of (successive ‘poles’) is not 
confirmed by logical arguments or evidence from the religious law. It is a sort 
of rhetorical figure of speech. It is identical with the theory of the extremist 
Shi'ah about the succession of the imams through inheritance. Clearly, 
mysticism has plagiarized this idea from the extremist Shi'ah and come to 
believe in it. 668 


As discussed in the previous chapter, and as Ebstein has explored at length, there is certainly some 
truth to the notion of IsmaTlite thought having greatly impacted Western Sufism—or at least some 
strains of it—though the accuracy of ibn Khaldun’s assertion that it was specifically Nizarl IsmaTlite 
ideas that these Sufis absorbed is more difficult to credit. However, as Morris notes, ibn Khaldun’s 
evocation of the “handy scapegoat” of Shl'ism is reflective less of his intellectual-genealogical analysis 
of this school of Sufism, than a signal of what he felt were “the dangerous practical social and political 
effects” of its popularity: the real social power that Sufi shaykhs were coming to have in Cairo and 


666 Knysh, Ibn 'ArabI in the Later Islamic Tradition, 190-191. 

667 Ibn Khaldun, The Muqaddimah, 87; Muqaddimah Ibn Khaldun, 617. 

668 Ibn Khaldun, The Muqaddimah, 92-93; Muqaddimah Ibn Khaldun, 619 ff. 
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environs. 669 These dangers, in ibn Khaldun’s view, were attached particularly to the messianic/mahdist 
leanings among Sufis and their followers, and more broadly to a general undermining of the traditional 
bearers of socioreligious authority and their rational, discursive intellectual practices. In other words, 
ibn Khaldun’s polemic is an expression of alarm at the success of the esotericist Sufis and their 
followers in establishing themselves as alternative socioreligious authorities, ones whose claims to 
sanctity and inspired knowledge were being taken seriously by a broad cross-section of Mamluk 
society, both elite and popular. 

ibn Khaldun’s second discourse concerning al-Bunl is specifically with regard to the science of 
letters. Within the hierarchical classification of the sciences in the sixth bab of the Muqaddimah, this 
discourse occurs significantly later in the text after the subchapter on Sufism, deep in the section on 
the second and inferior overarching category of sciences that ibn Khaldun recognizes: the ‘intellectual 
sciences’ ( al-ulum al-'aqliyah). These are the sciences that “are natural to man,” 670 which is to say that 
they are arrived at without the aid of divine revelation. They include the mathematical sciences, 
astronomical observation and calculations, logic, physics (‘ ilm al-tabuyat, here meaning the study of 
motions in the Aristotelian sense), medicine, agriculture, and metaphysics (‘ilm al-ilahiyat)— the last of 
which he holds in quite low regard for much the same reasons as he does kaldm. It is in the ranks of the 
sciences below metaphysics that we find the sciences of magic and talismans (‘ulum al-sihr wa-al- 
tilsamat), which he argues are real but forbidden, and the science of letters (‘ilm asrar al-huruf). 
Following them are philosophy ( falsafah , here meaning Aristotelian reasoning from particulars to 
abstract principles), alchemy, and astrology, each of which he refutes at length. Thus ibn Khaldun 
places great distance between Sufism proper and lettrism, nesting the latter among the least reputable 
of the intellectual sciences. 

While it follows the discussion on magic and talismans, and is thus a subcategory of that topic, 
Ibn Khaldun’s discussion of lettrism in the Muqaddimah is also an extension of his critique of the ashab 

669 Morris, “An Arab Machiavelli?,” 254. 

670 Ibn Khaldun, The Muqaddimah, 111; Muqaddimah Ibn Khaldun, 629. 
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al-tajalll This can be seen clearly in the Shifa, where roughly the same text follows almost immediately 
upon his discussion of the ashab al-tajalll His discussion of lettrism in the Muqaddimah as one of the 
‘intellectual’ sciences seems intended, then, to emphasize its alien-ness to Sufism proper. In his 
introductory comments to the subchapter on lettrism he emphasizes its late origin relative to Islam, 
linking it to the development mentioned in the subchapter on Sufism regarding when some mystics— 
here referred to as ‘the extremist Sufis’ ( al-ghulah min al-mutasawwifah)— came to value kashf for its own 
sake. His comments on the relationship between the names, the letters, the spirits of the spheres and 
stars, and the created things clearly are adapted from ibn al-Khatlb’s discourse on simiya discussed 
above. Indeed, the mention of the ‘first origination’ ( al-ibda al-awwal) here is unquestionably a product 
of Ibn Khaldun’s having borrowed from ibn al-Khatlb’s paraphrase of parts of al-Bunl’s Lataifal-isharat: 


This science originated in Islam after some time of (its existence) had passed. 
When the extremist Sufis appeared, they turned to the removal of the veil of 
sense perception, produced wonders, and were active in the world of the 
elements. At that time, they wrote systematic works on (Sufism) and (Sufi) 
terminology. They believed in the gradual descent of existence from the One. 
They believed that the perfection of the [divine] names was manifested in the 
s pirits of the celestial spheres and stars, and that the natures and mysteries of 
the letters permeate the names, while the names in turn permeate the created 
things. The created things have been moving in the different stages of 
(creation) and manifesting its secrets in Arabic [i.e. in the Arabic language] 
since the first origination [al-ibda al-awwal ]. These (Sufi beliefs) caused the 
science of the secrets of the letters to originate. It is a subdivision of the science 
of simiya [...]. It is an unfathomable subject [la tuqaf’ala mawduihi] with 
innumerable problems. Al-BunI, ibn al-'Arabl, and others in their wake wrote 
numerous works on it. 671 


Ibn Khaldun engages in a discussion of the attribution of the letters to the elements, and their 
use in accentuating or diminishing the effect of a given planetary or elemental influence. He also 
briefly discusses the role of numerical proportions in relationships between the letters, presenting it as 


671 Ibn Khaldun, The Muqaddimah, 171-172; Muqaddimah Ibn Khaldun, 664. Here, and in some of the quotes that 
follow, the translation is Rosenthal’s except for the underlined portions, which I have re-translated for clarity and 
consistency. In this quote the Arabic text for the underlined portion is as follows: 
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a school of lettrist thought distinct from that which associates the letters with the elements. His 
primary concern seems to be to demonstrate that the science is incoherent, or at least impenetrable to 
normal discursive apperception. In the passage below, he adduces a statement attributed to al-Bunl 
regarding the inspired nature of lettrist knowledge. Though not an exact quote, it is quite similar to a 
statement of al-Bunl’s from the end of Lata ifal-isharat that is quoted and discussed in the previous 
chapter of this study (at the end of section 3.2). Despite the unfathomability of lettrism—and although, 
as we will see, he is fundamentally skeptical of al-Bunl’s claim of divine inspiration—ibn Khaldun 
concedes lettrism’s operational efficacy: 


The real significance of the relationship existing between letters and natural 
humors and between letters and numbers is difficult to understand. It is not a 
matter of science or reasoning. According to the (authorities on letter magic), it 
is based on mystical experience and the removal (of the veil). Al-Bunl said, ‘One 
should not think that one can get at the secret of the letters with the help of 
logical reasoning. One gets to it with the help of vision and divine aid’. 

The fact that it is possible to be active in the world of nature with the help of 
the letters and the words composed of them, and that the created things can be 
influenced in this way, cannot be denied. It is confirmed by continuous 
tradition on the authority of many (practitioners of simiya). 672 


ibn Khaldun then attempts to distinguish the difference between lettrists and those who work 
with talismans—an art which, he has explained in the previous section, is a form of sorcery ( sihr ) and 
therefore forbidden by God’s law. He arrives at the proposition that “[t]he activity of people who work 
with talismans consists in bringing down the spirituality of the spheres and tying it down with the help 
of pictures or numerical proportions,” whereas “[t]he activity of the masters of the names [ashab al- 
asma ], on the other hand, is the effect of the divine light and the support of the Lord which they obtain 
through exertion and the removal (of the veil),” such that “nature is forced to work (for them) and does 
so willingly with no attempt at disobedience.” 673 While this seems a positive appraisal of lettrism, he 
quickly complicates and undermines this distinction, noting that many lettrists rely on established 

672 Ibn Khaldun, The Muqaddimah, 174; Muqaddimah Ibn Khaldun, 666. 

673 Ibn Khaldun, The Muqaddimah, 175; Muqaddimah Ibn Khaldun, 666-667. 
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practices rather than on their own mastery of kashf, and that “there is no is no difference between such 
a person and the people who work with talismans.” Furthermore, he notes that lettrism is often 
combined with the talismanic arts, as he claims al-Bunl has done in his Kitab al-Anmat (a title ibn 
Khaldun almost certainly got from ibn al-Khatlb): 

The master of the names may mingle the powers of the words and names with 
the powers of the stars. He may then set certain times for mentioning the 
beautiful names of God or the magic squares composed of them or, indeed, any 
word. These times must be under the propitious influence of the star that is 
related to a particular word. That was done, for instance, by al-Bunl in his book 
entitled al-Anmat. 674 

This charge against al-Bunl and the so-called Kitab al-Anmat is key to ibn Khaldun’s attack on 
lettrism and the Sufis he associates with it, which is to say the ashab al-tajalll Because, in his view, true 
mastery of the names can only come through the divine solicitude of kashf, and because kashf is not 
generative of knowledge that can be transmitted validly to others, the lettrism in the books of al-Bunl, 
ibn al-'Arabl, and others of their ilk necessarily is not a licit, theurgical science of the saints, but rather 
a form of sorcery, a blending of traces of genuine knowledge of the names with forbidden talismanic 
practices. In an important sense, then, he is seizing on the problem of books on lettrism discussed in 
the second chapter of this study: the notion that knowledge of operative lettrism—a science of the 
spiritual elect—cannot be transmitted in writing without degradation. To whatever extent ibn Khaldun 
is willing to entertain the notion that there may be a genuine, sanctified science of letters, he is 
unwilling to admit that this science—which is inseparable from kashf— can be conveyed in books, or by 
human teachers for that matter, without degenerating into sorcery. The implication is that if there is a 
genuine science of letters, then in ibn Khaldun’s view it can only be something granted by God to his 
saints rather than something which can be taught or learned. His final judgment on the matter is that 
the science—as it has been promulgated by the modern Sufis, who of course authored books about it— 
can only be a form of sorcery, even if it is facilitated through practices which in themselves are 

674 Ibn Khaldun, The Muqaddimah, 176-177; Muqaddimah Ibn Khaldun, 667. 
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permissible, such as dhikr and other forms of supererogatory prayer. Thus, regarding people who would 
make themselves masters of the science, he declares that, whatever their attempts to stay within the 
bounds of God’s law, they are guilty of gravely transgressing it: 


They wanted to obtain the (ability to be magically active) in a way that would 
have nothing to do with any involvement in unbelief and the practice of it. 

They turned their exercise into one that was legal according to the religious 
law. It consisted of dhikr exercises and prayers [subuhat] from the Qur an and 
the Prophetic traditions. They learned which of these things were appropriate 
for (their particular) need from the aforementioned division of the world with 
its essences, attributes, and actions according to the influences of the seven 
stars. In addition, they also selected the days and hours appropriate to the 
distribution of (the influences of the stars). They used this kind of legal exercise 
as a cover, in order to avoid having anything to do with ordinary sorcery, 
which is unbelief or calls for unbelief. They kept to a legal (kind of) devotion 
because of its general and honest character. That was done, for instance, by al¬ 
ii uni in his Kitab al-Anmat and other works of his, and by others. They called this 
approach simiya , since they were very eager to avoid the name of sorcery. In 
fact, (however,) they fall under the idea of sorcery, even though they have a 
legal (kind of) devotion. They are not at all free from the belief in influences by 
(beings) other than God. These people also want to be (magically) active in the 
world of existing things. That is something forbidden by the Lawgiver 
(Muhammad). The miracles performed by the prophets were performed at 
God's command. He gave the power to perform them. The miracles of the saints 
were performed, because by means of the creation of a necessary knowledge, 
through inspiration or something else, they obtained (divine) permission to 
perform them. They did not intend to perform them without permission. Thus, 
the trickery of the people who practice simiva should not be trusted. As I have 
made it clear, simiya is a subdivision and kind of sorcery. 675 


4.2.3A The context oflbn Khaldun’s attack on lettrism 

Of course, all this raises the question of why ibn Khaldun devoted such efforts to this attack on 
lettrism and the Sufis who practiced it. Knysh argues that he was motivated by “sociopolitical rather 
than theological considerations,” and that his comments “should be seen against the background of the 
turbulent Maghribi history that was punctuated by popular uprisings led by self-appointed mahdis who 
supported their claims through magic, thaumaturgy, and occult prognostication.” 676 Taking a different 

675 Ibn Khaldun, The Muqaddimah, 180-181. Note that these passages do not appear in all Arabic editions of the text, 
due to redactions Ibn Khaldun made to the text while in Cairo, as discussed below. 

676 Knysh, Ibn 'ArabI in the Later Islamic Tradition, 195. 
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tack, Morris asserts that ibn Khaldun’s accusations were neither theological nor social critiques so 
much as strategic elements in an intentionally hyperbolic rhetorical offensive aimed at the elimination 
of “any suspicion of an intellectually and philosophically serious alternative to ibn Khaldun’s own 
understanding of the proper forms and interrelations of Islamic philosophy and religious belief.” 677 
Without entirely disagreeing with either analysis, I would put forward the proposition that, at least 
with respect to his attack in the Muqaddimah on al-Bunl and ibn al-Arabl as promulgators of the science 
of letters, ibn Khaldun was responding in part to the tangible and immediate threat of the growing 
popularity of lettrism and related discourses among educated Cairene elites, and even among military 
elites. More specifically, I think that, with his strenuous attacks on lettrism in the Muqaddimah, ibn 
Khaldun may have been reacting to a lettrist clique—one associated with the neo-lkhwan al-safa 
discussed in previous chapters—at the court of his first and most important patron in Cairo, the 
Mamluk sultan al-Zahir Barquq. 

This hypothesis might seem to be contradicted by the fact that ibn Khaldun composed the 
Muqaddimah prior to coming to Cairo; however, as Denis Gril has noted, the section on 'ilm asrar al-huruf 
does not appear in Redjala Mbarek’s edition of the version of the work that ibn Khaldun completed 
while still in the Maghrib, suggesting that it was added in Cairo. 678 Much of the material on lettrism 
does appear in the Shifa, which, if one accepts Muhsin Mahdi’s findings, was completed in the Maghrib 
just prior to the early draft of the Muqaddimah. 679 However, while this certainly would indicate that ibn 
Khaldun was aware of al-Bunl while still in the Maghrib—and we would expect no less given his 
relationship with ibn al-Khatlb—it still does not account for all the material in the section on lettrism 
as it appears in Cairene redactions of the Muqaddimah. Most importantly, the Shifa does not include the 
last section quoted above, in which ibn Khaldun unequivocally condemns lettrism as a form of sorcery. 

677 Morris, “An Arab Machiavelli?,” 256. 

678 Gril, “The Science of Letters,” 143; Ibn Khaldun, Al-Muqaddima: ar-riwaya al-ula Al-manshurah bi-al-Mashriq, ed. 
Mbarek Redjala (Aix-en-Provence: Universitaires, Presses du G.I.S. Mediterranee, 1983). 
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This section apparently appears for the first time in Cairene copies of the work. It is found in 
Siileymaniye MS Damad Ibrahim 863, a two-volume copy of the work produced in 797/1394 for the 
library of Barquq, in which ibn Khaldun went so far as to re-title of the work to include a reference to 
the sultan’s name. It is also found in Siileymaniye MS Yeni Cami 888, a copy made in 799/1397 and 
signed by the author, and into which are inserted slips of paper with revisions of certain parts, 
including a slightly different—though no less condemnatory—version of the final passages quoted 
above. 680 Thus it is my working hypothesis, given the present evidence, that ibn Khaldun significantly 
sharpened his arguments against al-Bunl and other lettrists during his years in Cairo. The reason for 
this, in my view, is that it was an attempt to wield his position to stem the rising popularity of‘post- 
esotericist’ lettrism that was spreading among communities of Mamluk military elites and their close 
advisers. 

4.23.5 Were al-Bunfs works censored? 

That Ibn Khaldun was not averse to attempts to enforce his views on the dangers presented by 
the teachings of the ashab al-tajalll is clear from the fatwa he issued while in Egypt that called for the 
destruction by fire or water of books by ibn al-‘ArabT, ibn Sab‘In, ibn Barrajan, and their followers, on 
the grounds that they were “filled with pure unbelief and vile innovations, as well as corresponding 
interpretations of the outward forms [of scripture and practice] in the most bizarre, unfounded, and 
reprehensible ways.” 681 Although al-Bunl’s works are not specified in the fatwa, it seems clear from ibn 
Khaldun’s statements in the Muqaddimah that they would be included in this general category. Of 
course, a fatwa ’s issuance hardly guarantees that it was carried out, and I am aware of no evidence that 
suggests action was taken on ibn Khaldun’s injunction to any degree sufficient to actually interdict the 
circulation of the condemned works. This raises the fascinating question of whether or not codices 

680 See Rosenthal’s notes regarding the manuscript copies of the Muqaddimah from which he worked, The 
Muqaddimah, I. 

681 Morris, “An Arab Machiavelli?,” 249. Morris’ translation. 
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containing Bunian works were ever the targets of organized destruction or suffered the status of legally 
hazardous objects, a status that books of magic often faced in other cultural milieux. 

The Damascene mudarris and khatlb Taj al-DIn al-Subkl (d. 771/1370) dictated in his Mu'Td al- 
ni'am that booksellers were forbidden from peddling works by heretics or astrologers. 682 The subject is 
not touched upon in ibn al-Ukhuwah’s (d. 729/1329) acclaimed guide to supervision of the public 
markets, Maalim al-qurba ahkam al-hisba, and neither is anything else pertaining to the supervision of 
booksellers by city authorities, which suggests that enforcement of such dictates via the muhtasib was 
uncommon in this period. 683 To the best of my knowledge there is no record in the literary sources of 
organized destruction of Bunian works having occurred. What is more, numerous surviving Bunian 
codices are finely wrought objects with signed colophons, ownership notices, patronage statements, et 
cetera. This hardly suggests they were works that were regularly subject to legal interdiction. 

As for how they were obtained, some of his works were certainly copied by those who wanted 
to own them, but certain data suggest that, at least in the latter part of the Mamluk period, it was 
sometimes possible to purchase/have produced copies of Bunian works through a bookseller in the suq. 
Siileymaniye MS Hafid efendi 198 is a copy of Shams al-madrifwa-lataifal-'awarif rendered in a highly 
readable Syro-Egyptian naskh in 855/1451 by one Muhammad b. Hajjl al-Khayrl al-Shaffl. As this name 
is rather distinctive, it is almost certain that this is the same Muhammad b. Hajjl al-Khayrl al-Shaffl 
who, in 870/1465-66, produced a copy of Jalal al-DIn al-Mahalll’s commentary on al-SubkTs own Jam ‘ al- 
jawami fiusul al-fiqh (Chester Beatty MS 3200). While it is possible that al-Khayrl copied both al-Bunfs 
work and this volume on fiqh for his own use, it is at least as likely that he worked as a professional 
copyist, producing both codices under commission. Another example, albeit one so late as to be of only 
slight possible relevance, is two complete copies (i.e. not the two halves of a set) of Shams al-maarifal- 
kubra produced in Jerusalem, Siileymaniye MSS Hekimoglu 534, copied in 1118/1707, and Hekimoglu 

682 Maya Shatzmiller, EI2, s.v. “Tidjara.” 

683 Ibn al-Ukhuwah does deal with astrologers operating in the suq, although his directives regarding them are 
fairly mild. See Michot, “ibn Taymiyya on Astrology,” 280. 
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537, copied in 1119/1708, both of which were copied by one Muhammad Nur Allah al-hafiz li-kalam Allah. 
This suggests, to whatever extent we can retroject book practices from one period into another, that 
Shams al-ma arif al-kubra was part of Muhammad Nur Allah’s standard repetoire, and, especially given 
the technical difficulties involved in the rendering of complex talismans found in the text, it is quite 
conceivable that some earlier copyists also may have ‘specialized’ in Bunian works to the extent of 
including them in their regular offerings. Of course it is also quite possible that some scribes refused to 
do such work on moral grounds. 


4.3 ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Bistdmi, the neo-Ikhwan al-safa, and post-esotericist lettrism 

The Mamluk-era commentators and critics of al-Bunl discussed thus far offer a range of 
reactions to al-Bunl from praise to condemnation, though with the possible exception of ibn Manzur, 
none give any hint of having been an ‘initiate’ into the science of letters. The actors I discuss in this 
section, however, presented themselves as belonging to that category, though in doing so they 
constructed a novel image of what it was to be an initiate. The main actor I follow in tracing these 
developments will be the Antiochene Sufi, court intellectual, and member of the neo-Ikhwan al-safa 
whom we have already encountered a number of times in this study: ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Bistaml. As 
mentioned previously, al-Bistaml was certainly one of the most important commentators on and 
popularizers of al-Bunl, particularly in having played a significant role in introducing Bunian texts to 
the Ottoman courts. However, al-Bistaml’s written corpus is so sizable, complex, and relatively 
unstudied, and the intertwining in his works of his own ideas with al-Bum’s and those of a host of other 
lettrists is so dense, that to discuss his comments on al-Bunl as I have discussed other authors in this 
chapter would pull us too far afield of this project’s guiding interest in issues of‘manuscript culture’. 
Instead, then, in what follows I examine what, by the turn of the ninth/fifteenth century, seems to have 
been a flourishing lettrist scene in Cairo and Damascus in which great numbers of books on the topic 
circulated, including of course copies of al-Bunl’s works. The reading communities that comprised this 
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scene were, in my view, the ‘descendants’ of the esotericist reading communities discussed in previous 
chapter, though ones that seem to have been transformed in at least two important ways. One, they 
intersected at points with some of highest echelons of Mamluk learning and power. Two, some, perhaps 
many, participants had taken up what I have termed a ‘post-esotericist’ position. By this I mean that 
they seem to no longer have practiced a high degree of discretion in announcing their commitment to 
lettrism or in circulating lettrist works, and yet continued to draw on the one notion that, prior to their 
time, lettrism had been a secret science passed down from the prophets and saints. I begin with an 
account of al-Bistaml’s life and significance with regard to the Bunian corpus. I then move on to a 
discussion of his participation in the neo-lkhwan al-safa. I end with a close examination of his account 
of how he came to be an initiate into the science of letters and names, and of ways that his telling of 
those events entails an enchanted, apocalyptic reimagining of the book and of texts as sources of 
knowledge and authority, while yet deriving its motive force from the aggregative, encyclopaedist, 
cosmopolitan current that, as discussed previously in this chapter, drove so much literary activity of 
the period. 

4.3.1 ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Bistaml 

Born in Antioch in or around 781/1380, 'Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad b. ‘All b. Ahmad al- 
Hanafl was a scholar, belletrist, and initiate into the Syrian tariqah Bistamlyah, which was said to have 
been founded on the basis of an uwaysl initiation from the famous Iranian Sufi Abu Yazld al-Bistaml (d. 
262/875). 684 Having witnessed the sack of Aleppo by Timur in 803/1401, he travelled to Cairo, where, as 
Cornell Fleischer puts it, “he established contact with the ‘Rumi’ (Rumelian and Anatolian) scholarly 
circles that had for several decades journeyed to the Mamluk capital for education and for the lively 
intellectual and spiritual life the city offered.” 685 As discussed below, a significant portion of his time in 
Cairo and also in Damascus seems to have been spent acquiring knowledge of the science of letters and 

684 Eric Geoffroy, EI3, s.v. “BistamI, ‘Abd al-Rahman.” 
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names by collecting and studying numerous works on the subject, including many Bunian works, and in 
many cases ‘reading’ those works —in the formal transmission sense of qara’a ‘ala— with teachers 
licensed to transmit them. Later in life he would settle in Bursa, then the Ottoman capital, where he 
“gained the favor of the court and the ulama elite.” 686 Al-Bistaml authored a number of works, 
including, among others: a commentary on al-Bunl’s al-Lum‘ah al-nurantyah entitled Rashh adhwaq al- 
hikmah al-rabbantyah ft shark awfaq al-Lum‘ah al-nuramyah; a major work on the science of letters and 
names which draws heavily on al-Bunl, entitled Shams al-afaq ft ‘ilm al-hurufwa-al-awfaq; an 
encyclopaedia of the sciences (occult and otherwise) that, in an obvious nod to ibn al-'Arabl, is called al- 
Fawaih al-misktyah ft al-fawatih al-Makktyah; and a collection of apocalyptic/mahdist accounts entitled 
Miftah al-jafr al-jami that predicted the mahdt’s arrival in the 10 th / 16 th century. As Fleischer has argued, 
in the century or so after al-Bistaml’s death in 858/1454 the latter work would come to be seen as a key 
resource for identifying the Ottoman sultan Sulayman the Magnificent (r. 926/1520-974/1566) as that 
awaited savior-figure. 687 Al-Bistaml’s works were highly popular in Ottoman courtly circles through the 
tenth/sixteenth century, and numerous copies of them survive. As noted previously, al-Bistaml seems 
to have been in the habit of promulgating numerous different versions of his works, such that his 
surviving manuscript corpus is quite complex and still requires a great deal of research; see Appendix D 
for a list of copies of his works noted during the research for this study. 

A few global observations about al-Bistaml’s distinct breed of post-esotericist lettrism can be 
made that are of key importance in understanding his contribution to the late-Mamluk-era reception of 
al-Bunl. In works such as Shams al-afaq ft ‘ilm al-hurufwa-al-awfaq, al-Bistaml undertakes a creative 
synthesis of al-Bunl and many of the other esotericist Sufis of the seventh/thirteenth century whose 
names have populated previous chapters of this study, such as ibn al-'Arabl, Abu al-Hasan al-Haralll, 

Abu al-Hasan al-Shadhill, and al-Shadhill’s great disciple Abu al-'Abbas al-MursT. He draws heavily on 
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some figures much closer to his own time as well, particularly Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Ya'qub al- 
Kuml (fl. 810/1407), a shaykh from Tunis who seems to have been one of the lead lettrists of his 
generation and authored works on the science that included Tayslr al-Matalib wa-raghbat al-Talib and al- 
Ima ila Him al-asma fishark asma Allah al-husna (see Appendix D for a list of some surviving manuscripts 
of his works). We have already seen hints that actors in esotericist reading communities were 
synthesizing some of these thinkers’ teachings in the late-seventh/thirteenth-century compilatory 
codices discussed in chapter two (section 2.4.3), at least to the extent that they were reading their texts 
in combination with one another. And as noted earlier, ibn Manzur—writing in roughly the same 
period as that during which those compilations were produced—refers to al-Bunl, ibn al-'Arabl, and al- 
Haralll in the same breath, suggesting that he, and no doubt others, perceived their teachings to be 
essentially harmonious. Of course, critics of the esotericist Sufis also often viewed them as belonging to 
a single school, a perception that almost certainly was based in part on the statements of lettrists they 
had encountered. Al-BistamT’s project, however, in keeping with the textual economy of his age, is 
encyclopaedic in nature, though with the goal of demonstrating that numerous past had masters 
collectively revealed a unified science of the unseen realities governed by the letters and names, one 
that had been transmitted in secrecy over the centuries since the Prophet. 

With regard to late-Mamluk-era reception of al-Bunl, specifically the trend of al-Bunl’s works 
coming to circulate in the courts and households of military elites, al-Bistaml’s works can be seen as 
representative of efforts to translate the esotericist discourse on lettrism of al-Bunl and his Western 
Sufi cohort to a post-esotericist paradigm suited to a courtly milieu. A key aspect of this was, as 
Fleischer puts it, a reinscription of lettrism “as a rationally cultivable path to achieve the same 
knowledge of the divine and of the cosmos that was achieved by mystics through inspiration.” 688 It was 
a reframing of lettrism that sought to bring it into the realm of the ‘rational’ sciences—including the 


688 Fleischer, “Ancient Wisdom and New Sciences,” 234. 
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traditional occult sciences—that had often been cultivated at Muslim courts, 689 but one that preserved 
claims of lettrism’s prophetic origin and essential mystery. Thus his project was largely, though not 
entirely, dissimilar from some of the other encyclopaedist approaches to al-Bunl discussed earlier in 
this chapter. Al-NuwayrT’s excerpts from Lataifal-isharat were a somewhat brute-force attempt to 
render parts of al-Bunl’s teachings comprehensible under the heading of 'ilm al-khawass, though only at 
the expense of eliding the elaborate cosmology in which they were embedded. Al-QalqashandT and ibn 
Khaldun both placed lettrism in the realm of the rational sciences, but placed it among the lowest 
rungs thereof while emphasizing its distance from the Islamic sciences—and in ibn Khaldun’s case 
outright condemning it. Al-BistamI, however, writes as an initiate, but as one who is given a special 
dispensation to bring the science out from behind the veil. In doing so he announces lettrism to his 
patrons as the queen-science of a new, messianic age. His endeavors were not entirely innovative, but 
rather were a continuation of a synthesizing trend evident in earlier stages of the reception of al-Bunl’s 
works, and part of a collective millenarian and occult-philosophical project undertaken by various 
members of a community sometimes referred to as the (neo-) Ikhwan al-safa. 

4.3.2 Al-BistamI and the neo-lkhwan al-safa of the 9 th /l5 th century 

The community of prominent ninth/fifteenth-century intellectuals who referred to themselves 
as the “Brethren of Purity and Friends of Fidelity” (ikhwan al-safa wa-khullan al-wafa ) 690 has been the 
subject of a small but important body of recent scholarship, particularly that of I. Evrim Binba§, Cornell 
Fleischer, Denis Gril, ihsan Fazhoglu, and Matthew Melvin-Koushki. As Fleischer describes this 
collective, it was “an extraordinary network of religious scholars, mystics, and intellectuals” 
connecting Mamluk, TTmurid, and Ottoman courts of the late eighth/fourteenth through 

689 Sonja Brentjes, “Courtly Patronage of the Ancient Sciences in Post-Classical Islamic Societies,” Al-Qantara: 
Revista de Estudios Arabes 29 (2008): 403-36. 

690 Fleischer, “Ancient Wisdom and New Sciences,” 232; cf. Denis Gril, “Esoterisme contre heresie: ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Bistaml, un representant de la science des lettres a Bursa dans la premiere moitie du XVe siecle,” in 
Syncretismes et heresies dans I’Orient seldjoukide et ottoman (XlVe-XVIIIe siecle): Actes du Colloque du College de France, 
octobre 2001 (Paris: Peeters, 2005), 186. 
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ninth/fifteenth centuries. No-one suggests that the group was actually ‘descended’ from the Ikhwan al- 
safa of fourth/tenth-century Iraq in any sense of continuous corporate identity. Rather, as we find the 
neo-lkhwan al-safa in the ninth/fifteenth century they are a coterie of cosmopolitan intellectuals 
whose ideas are loosely unified by shared interest in the occult sciences—especially the science of 
letters—millenarian speculation, and, though al-Bistaml and many others identified as Sunnites, 
reverence for ‘All b. AblTalib and other of the Shfite Imam s as recipients of a prophetic esoteric 
tradition. 691 Other figures who have been counted as participants in this neo-lkhwan al-safa include: 
the TTmurid thinker Sain al-DIn Turka Isfahan! (d. 835/1432), whose “stated goal” with regard to 
lettrism, as Melvin-Koushki puts it, “was to create a universal science that would encompass history 
and the cosmos and unify all of human knowledge under its aegis,” and who was forced to defend 
himself against charges of heresy a number of times; 692 Sharaf al-DIn ‘All YazdT (d. 858/1454), the 
TTmurid historian (and biographer of Timur himself) who was also known as an expert in the occult 
sciences and cryptographic poetry ( mu’amma ); Molla Fenarl, (d. 834/1431), the first shaykh al-islam 
under the Ottomans and a keystone figure in Ottoman intellectual history; 693 and Shaykh Badr al-DIn al- 
Simawl (d. ca. 821/1418), a well-known Ottoman judge and commentator on ibn al-‘Arabl’s works who 
ended his life as a leader of an ultimately unsuccessful rebellion fuelled by millenarian expectations 
that “shook the Ottoman State” in 819/1416. 694 

A key early figure in this fraternity seems to have been one Sayyid al-Husayn al-Akhlatl (d. 
799/1397), a physician, alchemist, and astrologer who lived in Cairo in the latter part of the 
eighth/fourteenth century, having come to the city at the behest of al-Zahir Barquq in order to treat 
(unsuccessfully) the sultan’s ailing son. Al-Akhlatl is treated only tersely in the Arabic biographical 

691 Fleischer, “Ancient Wisdom and New Sciences,” 232. 

692 Melvin-Koushki, “The Quest for a Universal Science,” 2. 

693 Binba§, “Sharaf al-DIn ‘AlIYazdl,” 100. 

694 Ibid., 144-145. 
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dictionaries, but is considered at greater length in Ottoman sources, which Binba§ discusses 
extensively. Nothing is certain regarding al-Akhlatl’s early life. 695 ibn Hajar states that he was raised in 
Iran, and Binba§ raises the possibility that he was related to the Muhammad b. 'Abd Allah b. Husayn al- 
Akhlatl who attended one of the audition sessions for al-Futuhat al-Makkiyah that was presided over by 
ibn al-'Arabl in Damascus in 633/1235-6. 696 ibn Hajar reports that after arriving in Cairo he never left his 
house on the Nile but received many visitors there, including Barquq himself, who spoke from atop his 
horse while al-Akhlatl responded from his rooftop, presumably a shockingly informal exchange. He 
further claims that al-Akhlatl was involved in alchemy and associated with Shfism ( al-rafd ), that he did 
not attend the Friday prayer, and that some of his followers believed he was the mahdl 697 

Among his students/disciples in Cairo were visitors to the city such as the aforementioned Sa in 
al-DIn Turka, Sharaf al-DIn ‘All YazdT, and Badr al-DIn al-SimawI, and perhaps al-Bistaml, though this is 
not certain. As we will see below, al-Bistaml’s first visit to Cairo would seem to have occurred after al- 
Akhlatl’s death, though al-Bistaml certainly would have known of al-Akhlatl through their mutual 
relationship with al-SimawI. Ottoman sources, in which al-Akhlatl is remembered especially as al- 
Simawl’s teacher, relate numerous tales of his meetings with students at his house on the Nile, and 
many involve marvels of an apocalyptic nature, such as a visitor seeing the Nile first running with 
blood and then filled with a torrent of dismembered limbs. 698 A few works on lettrism by al-Akhlatl in 
Persian survive in manuscript, which Binba§ describes as “rather short and instructive treatises instead 
of long theoretical pieces.” Among them is Risdla-yijafr-ijdmi’a, “a short manual on how to write a book 
of jafr," which is to say a prophetic-divinatory text that would be commissioned of a practitioner by a 
ruler, a process requiring “one thousand and one days in seclusion” and a strict regimen of fasting and 

695 Ibid., 139-162. 

696 Ibid., 139-140; Yahia, Histoire et classification, 222-223. 

697 Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalanl, Inba’ al-ghumr bi-abna al-‘umr, ed. ‘Abd al-Mu‘Id Khan (Deccan: Matbu“at Da”irat al- 
Ma'arif al-‘Uthmaniyya, 1967), III/336-338; Binba§, “Sharaf al-DIn 'AlIYazdi,” 140 ff. 

698 Binba§, “Sharaf al-DIn ‘AlIYazdi,” 143. 
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writing. 699 Although to the best of my knowledge ibn Khaldun makes no specific mention of him, Sayyid 
Husayn al-Akhlatl is foremost in mind when I posit that ibn Khaldun was critiquing al-Bunl and ibn al- 
‘ArabT as a means pushing back against the influence of apocalypticist visionaries who claimed the 
ability to perform karamat with the letters. 

It remains obscure what relationship, if any, there was between the group of earlier- 
eighth/fourteenth-century Sufis mentioned in the collation statements of Suleymaniye MS Re§id efendi 
590 who referred to themselves as the Ikhwan al-safa and this remarkable turn-of-the-ninth/fifteenth- 
century collective rooted in al-Akhlatl. I consider it likely that the neo-lkhwan al-safa were an 
esotericist reading community of the early eighth/fourteenth century that had maintained a sense of 
corporate identity through to al-Akhlatl and al-Bistaml’s time, though perhaps it simply was 
fashionable to refer to oneself that way if one was interested in lettrism. Whatever the case, it is highly 
likely that al-Akhlatl was a key actor in the process of synthesizing al-Bunl’s thought with that ibn al- 
'ArabT and others. Among al-Akhlatl’s disciples, Sain al-DInTurka saw al-Bunl’s and ibn al-‘ArabT’s 
lettrisms as two sides of the same coin, and acknowledged the efficacy and legitimacy of Bunian praxis 
even as he positioned his own interest in the science of letters as serving philosophical rather than 
practical ends, and thus as being more Akbarian than Bunian. 700 Indeed, it seems as if a dynamic had 
emerged in this period, possibly under the influence of al-Akhlatl, whereby the works of al-Bunl were 
understood to convey the practical application of the science of letters while those of ibn 'Arab! were 
credited with propounding its philosophical/theoretical dimensions. As mentioned earlier, such a 
practice-and-theory merger of al-Bunl and ibn al-‘Arabl may be a central reason why al-Bunl’s works 
that have less obvious operative material, such as ‘Alam al-huda, seem to have fallen out of favor with 
ninth/fifteenth-century readers. In sum, al-Bistaml’s efforts at synthesizing al-Bunl, ibn al-‘ArabT, al- 
Shadhill, al-Kuml, and others hardly come out of the blue. They are rather a culmination of trends that 

699 Ibid., 152-153. 

700 Melvin-Koushki, “The Quest for a Universal Science,” 17. 
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seem already to have been well under way, and that other actors, especially Sain al-DIn Turkah, were 
pursuing simultaneously and in active conversation with al-Bistaml. Such an effort at synthesis of 
course is also encyclopaedist to the core, even if it is pitched rather differently than the works of al- 
Nuwayrl and al-Qalqashandl. 

4.3.3 The apotheosis of the reader: al-Bistami’s initiation through books 

The aspect of al-Bistaml’s project that I focus on in what follows is his altogether remarkable 
account of his own initiation into the science of letters, which appears near the beginning of his major 
lettrist opus Shams al-afaq fi 'ilm al-hurufwa-awfaq (though only in post-826/1423 copies of it, as 
discussed below). Though al-Bunl is only mentioned in it briefly—and then only through the title of one 
his works—the account, I will argue, is in many ways an enactment of al-Buni’s program of lettrism as 
the royal road to henosis and communication with the divine, one that echoes aspects of al-BunTs 
experimentation with the book as initiatory instrument, namely with regard to central importance of 
book/text-transmission practices. Though it may seem that this emphasis on transmission practices 
would have been antithetical to developments in the Mamluk textual economy discussed earlier in this 
chapter, we will see that al-Bistaml at once valorizes them as a vital link to past masters and asserts his 
own claim to have transcended the need for them. 

This section of Shams al-afaq functions as what is sometimes called a fahrasah, a sort of 
educational/initiatic autobiography; however, his use of this genre must be considered within the 
larger framework of the book. Al-Bistaml is greatly concerned with the lines of transmission of the 
lettrist knowledge he synthesizes in the work. This was hardly an unusual concern within Islamic 
intellectual culture, but, as we have seen, it was not a central topic in al-BunTs written texts. The isnad 
al-Bistaml gives in this work for al-Bunl was discussed in the previous chapter, and, as mentioned 
there, al-Bunl is only one of many masters for whom isnad s are given. I would argue that, in al-Bistaml’s 
case, this concern for isnads is in the service of the encyclopaedist aspect of his lettrist project, a way of 
tracing all of the threads that he is attempting to weave together and re-present to his fellow occultists 
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and elite patrons. Indeed, the isnad s he collects in the work are just one expression of his drive to 
document in seemingly exhaustive detail the sources of his own knowledge. In a section of Shams al-afaq 
that bespeaks the efflorescence not just of al-Bunl’s works in the context of Mamluk manuscript culture 
but of lettrist texts generally, al-Bistaml includes a list of well over a hundred titles of lettrist works 
that he has seen. 701 

Al-Bistaml begins his fahrasah with an introduction to a figure he held in special esteem, the 
Tunisian lettrist Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad al-Kuml. In an isnad much like he gives elsewhere for al- 
Bunl, Ibn al-'Arabl, al-Shadhill, et alii, he traces al-Kuml’s initiatic line back to Hasan b. ‘All b. AblTalib 
by way of al-Shadhill and one of al-Shadhill’s most important, masters, 'Abd al-Salam b. Mashlsh, the 
author of the famous poem in praise of the Prophet known eponymically as al-Mashlshlyah. Though 
their lives overlapped, it is unclear if al-Bistaml and al-Kuml met, and it seems as if al-Bistaml’s opening 
statement that he took from al-Kuml “through the tongue of wisdom and ‘tastings’” is a euphemism for 
not having studied with him directly: 
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I took [knowledge of] the science of letters and cryptograms, through the 
tongue of wisdom and ‘tastings’, from the teacher of the horizons, the shaykh, 
the imam, the knower of God and sign unto God, Abu 'Abd Allah Muhammad b. 
Muhammad b. Ya'qub al-Kuml al-TunisI al-Malikl, may God give him to drink 
from the pools of kindness and make him to dwell in the gardens of Paradise. 
He took from the shaykh Abu al-‘Abbas al-Duhhan. He took from the shaykh Abu 
al-'Abbas al-Khaml [al-Jaml?], and he took from the shaykh Abu al-'Aza'im Madl. 
He took from the shaykh, the pole, the helper, the unique one, the gatherer 
[???] Abu al-Hasan al-Shadhill. He took from the shaykh, the pole, the helper, 
the unique one, the gatherer Abu Muhammad ‘Abd al-Salam b. Mashlsh al- 
Hasanl al-[NarimT?]. He took from the shaykh Abu Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rahman 


701 Chester Beatty MS 5076 (Shams al-afaq), fol. l a , In. 14-fol. 3 b , In. 3. Note that the MS is acephalous. 
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al-Madanl. 702 He took from pole after pole to the Imam Hasan b. ‘All. He was the 
first of the poles, and he took from his grandfather the Messenger of God (God’s 
blessings and peace be upon him). 703 


Following this initial statement of al-Kuml’s credentials, al-Bistaml then begins the account of his own 
rihlah in search of knowledge of the science of letters. It begins with his arrival in Alexandria in 
811/1408-9, and the first of three sets of readings he mentions are ones in which he ‘read’ (qaraa ala) 
some of al-Kuml’s works with someone who had read them in the presence of al-Kuml: 
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When I arrived on the scene in Alexandria in the year 8111 read the book Taysir 
al-matalib in the presence of the shaykh the imam Abu Muhammad ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Maghribl, the imam of the al-‘Arabl Mosque there. He read it in the 
presence of its author the shaykh, the imam, the gnostic, the learned one, the 
teacher of his age and the tongue of his time Abu Muhammad ‘Abd Allah [b.] 
Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Ya'qub al-Kuml al-TunisT, may God consecrate his 
innermost being. 704 


The fact that al-Bistaml places these two different types of transmission statements one after the 
other—one involving a line of face-to-face meetings between past masters reaching back to the 
Prophet, and the other documenting the transmission of books—is, I think, highly important. It is, in 
effect, a historiographical statement that reflects the passage of lettrist knowledge into books at a 
relatively late date, a shift between primarily oral/aural transmission and the composition of books. 
The passage is not absolute, of course, as al-Bistaml is still highlighting his participation in the 


702 Regarding ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Madanl (al-Zayyat), a mostly unknown figure, see Mackeen, “The Early History of 
Sufism in the Maghrib Prior to Al-Shadhili,” 480. Mackeen notes that many modern scholars have assumed al- 
Madanl was a disciple of Abu Madyan, but that this “is not supported by any authority.” Ibn Mashlsh was regarded 
as a Hasanid sharif via Idris II, which probably explains al-Bistaml’s rather vague chain connecting him back Hasan 
b. ‘All. 

703 Chester Beatty MS 5076 (Shams al-afaq), fol. 9 a , In. 18-fol. 9 b , In. 2. 

704 Ibid., fol. 9 b , Ins. 2-6. 
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circulation of these texts between human and written media, but it is nonetheless important as 
marking a transition from an ancient way of transmitting knowledge into a newer one, a transition that 
renders legitimate al-Bistaml’s own acts of appropriation and synthesis in Shams al-afaq. 

Al-BistamT’s narrative thenjumps to 815/1412-13 in Damascus, where he again reads al-Kuml at 
one step of remove. This time the transmitter is Musaid b. Sari al-Hawarl (d. of the plague 819/1416- 
17), an ascetic shaykh who spent the last part of his life in a village outside Damascus, where he received 
many visitors. This case differs from the previous reading, however, as it seems to precipitate, or at 
least coincide with, a sighting—perhaps a vision—of “the pole of the Levant,” as well as a dream of the 
Prophet. These details are, in my view, given to the readers as a sign that al-Bistaml’s readings of al- 
KumT’s texts were ‘working’, succeeding at their initiatic purpose: 
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In the year 815 when I entered the city of Damascus (may God protect it) I 
heard [i.e. auditioned] from the shaykh , the imam, the gnostic, the jurist, the 
trustworthy one, the continuator of the scholars, Abu ‘Abd Allah Musaid b. Sari 
b. Masudb. ‘Abd al-Rahmanb. Rahmat al-Hawarlal-Himyarl, 705 in the village of 
Sha‘ba [?] in the southern pastures, the book Taysir al-matalib and the book al- 
Ima ila Him al-asma and the book Sirr al-jamal and the book al-Kanz al-bahirfi 
sharh huruf al-malik al-zdhir and the book Izhar al-rumuz wa-ibda al-kunuz and the 
treatise al-Huwa. He [sril. Musaid] had read them in the presence of their author 
the shaykh the imam Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad al-Kuml. In it [sciL the village 
of Sha'ba?] I saw the pole of the Levant, and verily I saw the Messenger of God 
(God’s blessings and peace be upon him) in the year 815 in a dream in 
Damascus: he was standing, combing his beard (God’s blessings and peace be 
upon him). I also saw him a second time that night in a dream. 706 


705 al-Sakhawi, al-Daw’ al-lami‘, X/155. 

706 Chester Beatty MS 5076 (Shams al-afaq), fol. 9 b , Ins. 6-14. 
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Al-BistamT’s account then moves back in time to Cairo in 807/1404-5.1 can only surmise that he 
breaks chronology this way in order to emphasize his closeness—as in qurb— to al-KumT, whom he 
claims as his prime initiator, by grouping the prior readings together. He undertakes two readings in 
Cairo. One is a work by one Jamal al-DTn Yusuf b. Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Nadruml, 707 which he reads in 
the presence of the author (who is recorded elsewhere as having died that same year). The other book, 
of prime interest for this study, is al-Bunl’s al-Lumah al-nuraniyah: 
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When I was in Cairo (may God Most High protect it from His overpowering 
punishment) in the year 8071 read, in the presence of the shaykh the imam Abu 
‘Abd Allah ‘Izz al-DTn Muhammad b. Jama ah al-Kinanl al-Shafi‘1 al-Dimashql 
(may God have mercy on him), the book Qabas al-anwar wa-jami al-asrar. He read 
it in the presence of its author the shaykh the knower of God Jamal al-DTn Yusuf 
al-NadrumT. I also read, in the presence of the shaykh ‘Izz al-DTn b. Jama ah, the 
book al-Lumah al-nuraniyah fi al-awrad. al-rabbaniyah and others like that of the 
wondrous sciences and strange subtleties. 708 


The identity of the shaykh before whom al-BistamT read al-Lumah al-nuraniyah is noteworthy. 
‘Izz al-DTn Muhammad b. Jama ah (d. 819/1416-17) was a scion of the ibnjamaah scholarly ‘dynasty’, 
and his immediate forebears had served for three generations in some of the highest civilian offices of 
Mamluk Cairo and Jerusalem, and also were known for their devotion to Sufism. ‘Izz al-DTn 
Muhammad’s great grandfather, Badr al-DTn Muhammad (d. 733/1333), served as the ShaffT grand qadi 
of Cairo and shaykh al-shuyukh of the Sufi collectives on and off between 690/1291 and 727/1327, and his 
grandfather, ‘Izz al-DTn ‘Abd al-‘AzTz (d. 767/1366), and paternal uncle, Burhan al-DTn ibrahTm (d. 


707 Katip Celebi (Hajji Khalifah), Kitab KashfAl Zunun, no. 1315. 

708 Chester Beatty MS 5076 (Shams al-afaq), fol. 9 b , Ins. 14-20. 
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790/1388), had similarly illustrious careers. 709 Notably, ‘Izz al-DTn Muhammad also was one of ibn 
Hajar’s important teachers, and thus may be the route through which ibn Hajar was familiar enough 
with al-Bum’s life to falsify al-MaqrlzT’s tarjamah. Is it conceivable that ibn Hajar too read al-Bunl with 
‘Izz al-DIn Muhammad? Although the ibn Jama ah family’s power in Cairo waned during ‘Izz al-DTn 
Muhammad’s lifetime, the Syrian branch of the family maintained a high standing in Damascus and 
Jerusalem well into the Ottoman period under the nisba al-NabulusT. 'Abd al-Ghanl al-NabulusT (d. 
1143/1731), one of the great interpreters of both ibn 'Arab! and ibn al-Farid, was in fact a distant 
relation of‘Izz al-DTn Muhammad. 710 Notably, as Knysh has documented, Badr al-DTn ibnjamaah issued 
an extremely harsh condemnation of ibn al-'Arabl’s esotericist masterpiece Fusus al-hikam, denying the 
great shaykh’s claim that the text was divinely inspired, declaring that iblTs was its true source, and 
“advis[ing] the ruler that all copies of the Fusus and other writings containing similar statements be 
destroyed in order to protect the community from a great temptation.” 711 Though hardly probative in 
itself, the contrasting attitudes of the two ibn Jamaah’s—over the space of a few generations—stands as 
one piece of evidence of a shift during that time toward the wider acceptance of al-Bunl and ibn al- 
'ArabT’s teachings. 

Al-BistamT then proceeds to the following year, 808/1405-6, and gives an account of reading—or 
in one case auditioning—three more works, presumably still in Cairo. With the shaykh Abu ‘Abd Allah 
Ya'Tsh b. ibrahTm b. Yusuf b. Sammak al-UmawT al-AndalusT. He again seems to mark the transition 
between oral/aural and book transmission, this time tracing the isnad from Ya'Tsh back through a 
classic ‘IraqT Sufi line that includes such figures as ‘Umar al-SuhrawardT, Junayd, Ma'ruf al-KarkhT, al- 
Hasan al-Basri, ‘AlT b. AbT Talib, and of course the Prophet: 


709 Kamal Salibi, “The Banu Jamaa A Dynasty of Shafilte Jurists in the Mamluk Period,” Studia Islamica 9 (1958): 97- 
103. 

710 Elizabeth Sirriyeh, “Whatever Happened to the Banu Jama a? The Tail of a Scholarly Family in Ottoman Syria,” 
British Journal of Middle Eastern Studies 28 (2001): 55-64. 

711 Knysh, Ibn 'ArabI in the Later Islamic Tradition, 123-124. 
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In the year 808 I heard the book Kay fly at al-ittifaq fi tarklb al-awfaq in the 
presence of the shaykh the imam Abu Tahir Muhammad al-Misrl. He read it in 
the presence of its author the shaykh the imam the learned one Ya'Tsh al- 
Maghribl. I heard the book Kayfiyat al-ittifaq fi tarklb al-awfaq and the book 
Lawami al-tariffimatali al-tasrif and the book al-Mawahhib al-rabbaniyah fiasrar 
al-ruhaniyah and the book al-Istintaqat (which is excerpted from the book Kanz 
al-asrar wa-dhakhair al-abrar) in the presence of the author of those sublime 
books the shaykh, the imam, the learned one Abu ‘Abd Allah YaTsh b. Ibrahim b. 
Yusuf b. Sammak al-UmawT al-AndalusT (may God consecrate his innermost 
being). He took from the shaykh, the knower of God and sign unto God Abu 
Ya'qub Jamal al-DIn Yusuf b. ‘Abd Allah b. 'Umar al-Kuranl. He took from Hasan 
al-ShamsTrl [al-Shushtarl?]. He took from Najm al-DIn Mahmud al-Isbahanl. He 
took from Badr al-DIn al-TusI. He took from Nur al-DIn 'Abd al-Samad al-NazIrl. 
He took from Najlb al-DIn ‘All b. Barghush al-ShlrazI. He took from the shaykh 
Shihab al-DIn ‘Umar al-Suhrawardl. He took from Abu Najlb al-Suhrawardl. He 
took from the judge Wajlh al-DIn al-Suhrawardl. He took from Muhammad al- 
SuhrawardT. He took from Ahmad al-DTnawarl. He took from Mimshad al- 
Dlnawarl. He took from Junayd al-Baghdadl. He took from Sari al-Saqatl. He 
took from Ma'ruf al-Karkhl. He took from Dawud al-Tat. He took from Habib al- 
'Ajaml. He took from al-Hasan al-Basrl. He took from ‘All b. AblTalib. He took 
from the Messenger of God (God’s blessings and peace be upon him). 712 


712 Ibid., fol. 9 b , in. 20-fol. 10 a , in. 14. 
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Still in 808/1405-6, he then lists a welter of books and authorities, giving the impression of 
ceaseless learning/initiatic activity. Notably, one of the books seems to be in praise of al-Akhlatl’s 
patron, al-Zahir Barquq: 


j ''' (3 (^3 ^ S3 l•i3J b 
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I also took the book Ghayat al-Mughnim fi al-ism al-azam and the book Kanz al- 
durarfi hurufawail al-suwar and the book Sayr al-sarffisirr al-harf and the book 
Ta al-tasrifwa-hallat al-ta'rif from their author [ or compiler] the shaykh, the 
scholar, the learned one Taj al-DIn Abu al-Hasan ‘Allb. Muhammad b. al- 
DarThim al-MawsilT 713 (may God consecrate his innermost being). Verily I also 
took the book Kashfal-bayan fimarifat hawadith al-zaman and the book al-Baqlyat 
al-salihatfi buruz al-ummuhat and the book al-Sirr al-masun wa-'ilm al-maknun in 
the presence of the shaykh Sharaf al-DIn al-Baghdadl. He took them from their 
author the shaykh , the imam Abu Abd Allah Muhammad b. Minkall al- ! Alarm 
(may God have mercy on him). Verily I also took the book al-Lawami ( al-buruq fi 
saltanah al-Malik al-Zahir Barquq on the authority of its author the shaykh, the 
imam, the scholar Abu Muhammad Makhluf b. ‘All b. Maymun al-jafnawl. I also 
took the book Kashfal-isharat al-sufiyah wa-nashr al-bisharat al-ismiyah al- 
muhammadiyah and the book al-Manh al-wahhabiyah al-rabbaniyah fial-milh al- 
ismiyah al-muhammadiyah on the authority of their author the shaykh, the imam, 
the scholar, the learned one Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Muhammad b. 
Hamid al-Dimashql. He took them from their author the shaykh, the imam, the 
scholar, the learned one Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Hanafl al- 
QudsI (may God have mercy on him). The blessing and kindness are to God. 714 


713 On ‘All b. Muhammad b. al-Darihim, d. 762, and this work see KZ II/1194 

714 Chester Beatty MS 5076 (Shams al-afaq), fol. 10 a , In. 14-fol. 10 b , In. 5. 
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Finally, al-Bistaml again complicates his chronology by returning to 807/1404-5, also in Cairo. 

In this instance the jump in time has a dual narrative purpose. On the one hand, the story is clearly the 
dramatic culmination of the long-term initiatic process he is describing throughout this discourse. On 
the other, the initial and concluding events in this final story are themselves separated in time, with 
the climax occurring at the end of 826/1423. The events in question are a series of initiatic text/book- 
transmission experiences, three of which occur in the mundus imaginalis of dreams, and one in the 
world of flesh. Notably, all four seem to occur in Cairo, that city of books and initiations. In the first 
event, in 807/1404-5, he dreams that he attends a reading of al-Shadhill’s great “supererogatory 
liturgy,” 715 Hizb al-bahr, which has long been credited with having various powers of healing and 
benediction. The reading is presided over by the shaykh Abu Ya'qub Yusuf b. 'Abd Allah al-Kuranl and 
occurs at a site in dream-Cairo, the mihrab at Qanatir al-Saba. When he awakes he has memorized the 
poem and “witnessed the power of its secrets.” From that point forward his soul longs to audition the 
poem in a line of transmission back to al-Shadhill. It seems that he remains nineteen years in this state 
of longing—indeed, the longing is a key narrative device—until “the hand of divine wisdom and eternal 
gnosis” guides him to a meeting with one Taj al-DIn Ibrahim b. Muhammad al-Misrl al-Shadhill. He 
broaches the subject of auditioning the Hizb with this master, and the shaykh produces for him a codex 
bearing a certificate in the hand of Abu al-‘Abbas al-MursI (who, al-Bistaml has told us elsewhere in the 
book, took the science of letters from al-Bunl), recording his having read/heard the work with al- 
Shadhill. He then auditions the work from that codex, and thus joins the chain of transmission. Soon 
thereafter, in the final month of 826/1423, he has a dream in which he sees the Prophet sitting in a 
house in dream-Cairo. He asks the Prophet to speak to him about Hizb al-bahr. The Prophet points to the 
letter ba, and in that moment al-Bistaml comprehends the Mystery of union with divine, and loses 
himself in the beauty and luminosity of the Prophet’s face. He then separates from the Prophet, and— 
still in the dream—encounters “one of the Shadhill shaykhs” and informs the shaykh that the Prophet 
has given him permission to speak on behalf of the Shadhills. The shaykh replies: “I shall write for you a 
715 D.B. MacDonald, EI2, s.v. “Hizb.” 
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proclamation [manshur]," which is to say a certificate, a license to transmit. Only then does al-Bistaml 
awake, in flesh and stone Cairo, and in that moment realizes he has taken complete knowledge of the 
science of letters and names, a knowledge he explains in an ecstatic series of paired rhymes to which 
my translation can do no justice, and which culminates in the assertion that his knowledge of the 
science was transmitted on the authority of “He who unveiled the structure of the letters prior to the 
coming into being of the cosmic conditions of existence”: 
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In the year 807 when I was in Cairo I saw in a dream the shaykh of the wayfarers 
and imam of the ascetics, the scholar, the learned one Abu Ya'qub Yusuf b. ‘Abd 
Allah al-Kuranl. He was sitting in the prayer niche in Qanatir al-Saba and 
surrounding him was a group and they were reading Hizb al-Bahr by the shaykh 
Abu al-Hasan al-Shadhill. I awoke from the dream and verily I had memorized it 
[sell the prayer] and verily I had witnessed the beneficent powers of its 
secrets—the wonder of wonders—such that a number of times God made me 
blind to the sight of darkness through the blessing of [???] by the reading of it. 
And for a very long time the soul [i.e. ‘my soul’] was in anticipation of acquiring 
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it [sell the text of Hizb al-Bahr] by means of audition [through a line of 
transmission leading back] to Abu al-Hasan al-Shadhill, until the hand of divine 
wisdom and eternal gnosis guided me to a meeting with the shaykh Taj al-DIn 
Ibrahim b. Muhammad al-Misri al-Shadhill. I asked him about the Shadhill 
chain [siZsiZah], and about Hizb al-Bahr and other such things, and he showed me 
a book upon which was the signature [i.e. on an audition certificate] of the 
shaykh Abu al-Hasan al-MursI in Cairo [having auditioned the work] in the 
presence of the shaykh Abu al-Hasan al-Shadhill. I was joined to the chain with 
it [sell the book, or with him, i.e. Ibrahim] through audition and he licensed me 
with a comprehensive license for everything that he could transmit. To God 
belongs grace and charity. In the wake of my auditioning of that mighty hizb I 
saw the Messenger of God (God’s blessings and peace be upon him). It was in 
Cairo in the last part of Dhu al-Hijjah of 826. He was seated prominently in a 
house, and when I saw him I said, 0 Messenger of God, speak of the discourse 
[lisan, lit. ‘tongue’] of the Shadhills [i.e. Hizb al-Bahr ]. And he pointed to [the 
letter] ba as a symbolic learning [ milh ] and it was a more eloquent explanation 
than if he had spoken. And I understood that he alluded [lit. pointed] to ba as 
the union of the mystery of the spiritual state and the mystery of the speaker. 
And I was filled with joy [lit. ‘my breast opened’] and my heart expanded from 
the sublime beauty of his delicate brow and the luminosity of his splendid 
complexion that is the qiblah of all desires and the kabah of all fervent prayers. 
When I parted from him (God’s blessings and peace be upon him) I saw one of 
the Shadhill shaykhs and I said to him, Verily the Prophet (God’s blessings and 
peace be upon him) has given me leave to speak on behalf of the Shadhills 
[adhana If bi-al-kalam ‘ala lisan al-Shadhiliyah ]. And he said to me, I shall write for 
you a proclamation. I awoke from the sleep blameless. God had made of it [sciL 
the sleep/dream] a genuine taml and a truthful discourse. And those sublime 
sciences and beautiful mysteries—verily I took [the knowledge of] their [sciL the 
sciences and mysteries] lettrist subtleties, numerical cryptograms, combinatory 
benefits, isolated and combinatory workings [i.e. working with single letters or 
conjoined ones], and other such things from among the advantageous uses and 
greater goals. [All this] by means of the letters of their speech, the clues to their 
puzzles and the signposts to their treasures and the chapters of their verses 
and the forms of their outermost limits. [All this] on the authority of the shaykh 
of shaykhs, the basis of the firmly-rooted foundations ( al-thabit li-qawaid al- 
rusukh ), He who unveiled the structure of the letters prior to the coming into 
being of the cosmic conditions of existence ( wujud kawniyat al-zuruf). 


Thus al-Bistaml, through his readings in authorized lines of transmission of books by al-Kuml, al-Bunl, 
and the other shaykhs and gnostics, achieves henosis , or at least a kind of melding with the beauty of the 
Prophet’s face (though whether the one “who unveiled the structure of the letters” is God or some form 
of the Muhammadan Light is not entirely clear). The final image, of the letters being unveiled prior to 
the making of the cosmos, is of course familiar from the IsmaTlite and Sufi cosmologies discussed in the 
previous chapter, a lettrist vision of the innermost workings of the Creation. 
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The experiences al-Bistaml is claiming are extraordinary but hardly unprecedented in Sufi 
thought: a beatific vision of the Prophet, an experience of utter and total kashf, or at least as total as one 
can experience and live. More extraordinary, however, are the meeting with the dream-shaykh after 
the encounter with the Prophet and the certificate the shaykh promises. Indeed, it is al-Bistaml’s 
attention to book-transmission and practices as the route to this experience, and his claim to have 
‘returned’ from the experience with not only knowledge of the science of letters but also a license to 
transmit it, that deserves our attention here. He is making precisely the sort of claim for 
communicable-knowledge-through-kashfthat ibn Khaldun decried and denounced, and then certifying 
it with the ritual bureaucracy of the audition session. It is a veritable apotheosis of the reader in an age 
of readers such as the Muslim world had never seen before. 

This account, given early in the text of Shams al-afaq, is the claim al-Bistaml proffers to anchor 
his authority to author a book that attempts to aggregate and synthesize, in good Mamluk-era 
encyclopaedist fashion, the teachings of all the lettrists that came before. 716 The account is his license 
not only to transmit what he has learned, but to reveal it to the world and its rising rulers. I take it as a 
stopping place in this discussion of the Mamluk-era Bunian corpus not because I have exhausted the 
material from the period (far from it), but because it testifies to the ongoing creativity and daring of the 
lettrists who came after al-Bunl as they continued to experiment with the book as an aperture through 
which the secrets of God’s cosmos could be glimpsed, even as they could never be contained between 
its covers. 


716 Incredibly, there is an holograph copy of Shams al-afaq (Stileymaniye MS Hekimoglu 533) that al-Bistaml 
completed at the end of Rabf al-Akhir of 826/1423, which is to say about seven months prior to the occurrence of 
the experience described above. I have not compared the text of it against that of Chester Beatty MS 5076, except 
to confirm that the entire section discussed here is absent from it. However, many parts of the text dealing with 
the actual lettrist techniques seem quite similar. The matter of course will require a careful study. 
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Conclusion 


Following the manuscripts 

“Books,” ibn Khaldun tells us, “live forever.” 717 Out of context it sounds like an optimistic 
statement, particularly from a man whose views on the durability of human society could be seen as 
fundamentally cynical. In fact, however, it arises in the context of a complaint about those “worthless 
persons” who feel compelled to study the books of intellectual traditions the living representatives of 
which have long since died out. Lest the reader think they detect self-recrimination, I am happy to 
report that—despite ibn Khaldun’s best efforts—lettrism is alive and well today, at least among those 
who have escaped or ignored the insistence of us moderns (when we are at work, anyway) that the 
manifest world is not a living book read aloud by angels. 

As I imagine is clear by now, this dissertation is centrally concerned with books whose 
producers are long since dead and whose readers by and large would hardly have considered the 
possibility that the world was anything but the concrete speech of God. Indeed, a guiding maxim of this 
project almost since its inception has been to ‘follow the manuscripts themselves’ in examining the 
history and impact on late-medieval Islamic thought and culture of the lettrist Ahmad al-Bunl and the 
corpus of works attributed to him. The phrase is a play on the well-known injunction of the French 
sociologist and philosopher Bruno Latour to “follow the actors themselves.” 718 As taken up in the school 
of‘Actor-Network Theory’ (ANT) Latour helped found, the phrase implies a commitment to refraining 
from preemptive impositions of categories and metrics of evaluation on the messy, irreducible mass of 

717 Ibn Khaldun, The Muqaddimah, III/6. See Rosenthal’s fn 173; the operative word is mukhallad. 

718 Bruno Latour, Reassembling the Social: An Introduction to Actor-Network-Theory (Oxford: Oxford UP, 2005), 11-12 
and passim. 
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interactions between actors—human and nonhuman, natural and artifactual—through which ‘the 
social’ is continuously generated and transformed. My substitution of‘manuscripts’ for ‘actors’ was 
meant to call particular attention (mainly my own, until now) to the roles that physical books and 
practices surrounding their production and transmission often played in the alliances that actors in the 
medieval Islamicate world were constantly making and unmaking over the course of what we call 
Islamic intellectual/cultural history. 719 The phrase is also meant to embody an assertion that, where 
possible, historians of medieval Islamic thought and culture should never rely solely on ‘editions’ of 
medieval texts, critical or otherwise. Instead they should return continually to the vast array of 
sometimes beautiful and often befuddling material texts that make up the Islamic manuscript 
inheritance for signs of how medieval actors read, shared, commented on, decorated, mutilated, and 
otherwise engaged with particular books and the texts they contain. To not do so is to risk the 
genuinely grave methodological error Michael Chamberlain calls attention to in observing: “Books are 
such universal cultural artifacts that scholars often take them for ‘blank’ objects that differ little from 
society to society,” 720 an impression that could hardly be more incorrect. Indeed, it has come to be my 
position—more or less borrowed from a number of‘New Philologists’ before me—that a medieval text 
cannot be effectively grasped as an expression of historical actors’ thought or experience without some 
understanding of the circumstances of its life in manuscripts, of how it was read and by whom. 
Historians will of course do as they see fit. For myself, however, I have found it useful in closing this 
phase of the project to review my fidelity to this self-imposed maxim, and to discuss briefly what I see 
as some of the successes and failures of the manuscript-centric approach I have taken. This will, I hope, 
be of use to other researchers considering similar strategies. 


719 1 am aware of the irony that I may be breaking the first rule of ANT in pre-emptively focusing on manuscripts; 
however, I make no claim to meet the standards that Latour and his adherents established for that brand during 
its heyday. On said standards see, for example, Bruno Latour, “On Actor-Network Theory: A Few Clarifications,” 
Centre for Social Theory and Technology, 2007. 

720 Chamberlain, Knowledge and Social Practice, 134. 
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One of my main goals in conducting an extensive survey of the manuscript corpus was to 
reconstruct the communities of readers in which Bunian works circulated. In paying close attention to 
names in paratexts and other elements, I had hoped to be able to identify key individuals and groups 
who had been responsible for the spread of the corpus at various phases in its history. My purpose in 
doing so was not merely to satisfy a fascination with the minutiae of manuscripts (though, like many a 
manuscript studies scholar, I admit to being somewhat possessed of that 721 ). Rather I sought to test the 
notion that charting the make-up of those communities and their various social and intellectual 
commitments would facilitate an understanding of al-Bunl that could move beyond such tiresome and, 
in my view, ultimately unproductive questions of whether or not al-Bunl and those who read him were 
‘magicians’ (or, as has recently been argued, ‘theurgists’ 722 ), or whether or not al-Bunl’s teachings are 
‘Islamic’ or ‘Islamicized’, ‘rational’ or ‘superstitious’. 

With regard to reconstructing these communities, the results have been mixed. Discovering the 
cluster of paratexts that document al-Burifs audition sessions in the Qarafah cemetery, for example, 
was revelatory with regard to how al-Bunl interacted with his Cairene audience. And the fleeting 
mention of the (neo-) Ikhwan al-safa in Suleymaniye MS Re§id efendi 590.1 is, I think, an important 
clue in understanding the transition of his works into wider circulation, as actors in the esotericist 
reading communities in which they originally were read moved from the fringes of Mamluk society 
toward its center. That said, it must be admitted that I was unable to reach the level of detail I had 
hoped to attain with regard to identifying key actors in the history of the corpus, particularly because I 
found almost no instances (and none in the medieval period) in which an actor’s name was present in 
more than one paratext, and precious few instances in which actors were identified by nisbahs that 
would place them in a distinct confessional or professional grouping (such as ones linking them to 

721 In this vein, see Andrew Taylor’s provocative and entertaining essay, “The Manuscript as Fetish,” in Textual 
Situations: Three Medieval Manuscripts and Their Readers (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2002), 97- 
208. 

722 E.g. Martin, “Theurgy in the Medieval Islamic World,” passim. 
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certain Sufi orders, or even locales); thus my hopes of tracing lines of transmission between individuals 
or various first-order groupings were largely quashed. Indeed, the very notion of‘reading communities’ 
as I have come to employ it arose initially as a kind of compromise with the paucity of iterative 
paratextual data, an abstraction to fill in gaps in the evidence. However, these initial frustrations led 
ultimately to positive developments. On the one hand because the idea of‘esotericist reading 
communities’ has, in keeping with purposes of ‘microhistorical’ investigation, assisted in being able to 
infer wider trends from small bits of evidence, but even more because the idea has allowed me to put 
patterns found in the manuscript data into conversation with the contents of al-Bunl’s works (i.e. his 
statements about the need for protecting lettrist knowledge from the ‘vulgar’) and with the broader 
history of book-practices such as audition. Indeed, perhaps the more interesting development 
methodologically speaking has been the ways that ‘gaps’ in paratextual data have compelled me to 
examine more closely the relationships of the form and content of the texts to the circumstances of 
their design and circulation as books—such relationships being at the heart of my argument regarding 
al-Bunl’s use of tabdid al-'ilm, as well as other issues that I have termed ‘textual-economic’. More 
broadly, such gaps have forced me to think more carefully about the reasons for which medieval actors 
wrote—or did not write—various kinds of paratexts, and thus about the webs of ethical obligations in 
which medieval readers were enmeshed in their interactions with books. 

A second set of issues regarding the reconstruction of reading communities arose with the 
efflorescence of the corpus in the second century of the Mamluk period onward. It became difficult to 
distinguish changes in the ways that Bunian works were circulated and read from the much broader 
changes in patterns of reading and book production over the course of the latter part of the Mamluk 
period, changes that were at least partly the result of increasing numbers of readers in the Mamluk 
cities, as well as the increasingly catholic tastes of those readers. In other words, the fact that Bunian 
works were just one small subset of books that flourished at a time when many different kinds of books 
were undergoing rendered it challenging to speak specifically to the significance of the great increase 
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in the number of Bunian works being produced. However, such difficulties were again productive. The 
efforts of certain encyclopaedist writers to classify and ‘de-esotericize’ al-Bunl’s thought would have 
stood out less sharply without this backdrop of a rapidly expanding readership of secondary elites. 
Similarly, the anti-Bunian fulminations of actors such as ibn al-Naqqash and ibn Khaldun might have 
seemed mere casuistry were it not for what, to these critics, was the dark specter of the growing 
popularity of al-Bunl’s works among the learned. Relatedly, without an awareness of the general 
decline of audition practices in the ninth/fifteenth century, the implications of‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
BistamT’s efforts to assign metaphysical importance to his own book-transmission activities would have 
been far less apparent. 

What, finally, was the utility of these methods in bettering our understanding of al-Bunl and 
the reception of Bunian works? if I had to identify a single, over-arching contribution, it would be that 
the readerships for Bunian works can be seen to have changed significantly even over the relatively 
short period of the centuries between his death and the end of the Mamluk period. What began as a 
fringe knowledge-tradition among a subset of largely foreign Sufis moved quite close to the centers of 
Mamluk power by around the turn of the ninth/fifteenth century, much to the alarm of some 
‘conservative’ observers. And importantly, with regard to past scholarship on al-Bunl, his works can 
now definitevely be said to hardly have belonged to ‘popular Islam’, at least insofar as that term 
typically is associated with the undereducated masses. Rather, Bunian lettrism was largely an ‘elite’ 
discourse, though the types of elites who engaged with it expanded greatly during the period. Of 
course, numerous questions have been left unanswered. Some of the most pressing relate to 
pseudepigraphy, though, to my mind, they are less about which works were authentic to al-Bunl— 
though there are still things to debate in that regard, particularly concerning the numerous minor 
works—but rather about the practice and ethics of pseudepigraphy. Who was motivated to engage in it, 
and why? And what efforts were made to police it? I strongly suspect that the production of the 
pseudepigraphical works was in large part a result of the new audience of elites for Bunian works from 
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the latter part of the eighth/fourteenth century forward and the lucrative opportunities that audience 
presented, but the competition for less tangible benefits, such as spiritual authority, obviously was a 
factor as well. Beyond that, the Ottoman career of the corpus begs attention, too, particularly the 
events surrounding the creation of Shams al-ma arif al-kubra. For that matter, the pre-history of al-Burifs 
ideas in the West also calls for further investigation, as does the extent of the overlap between his 
teachings and those of contemporaries such as ibn al-Arabl and al-Haralll. 

In closing, I would note that it is my (admittedly optimistic) projection that al-Bunl studies has 
only of late begun in earnest. An indelible sign that the field is moving into a new stage is that the 
production of scholarly editions of Bunian works has commenced with the efforts of Cordero and 
Coulon. This is for the good, as such editions will make his works accessible to a larger pool of 
researchers and no doubt greatly advance and expand the field. I would, however, express the hope 
that this will not result in the large corpus of Bunian manuscripts becoming neglected once again. I 
would like to think that this study will be counted as an important opening salvo in this new phase of 
al-Bunl studies, but also that it will help encourage a continuing array of fresh eyes and more 
sophisticated methodologies being brought to bear on the vast Bunian manuscript corpus, as would no 
doubt reveal all manner of insights that have been overlooked thus far. Indeed, many areas of Islamic 
medieval studies would, in my view, benefit greatly from a turn/return to the manuscripts, and I hope 
this study can serve as an example of some of what can be accomplished by doing so. 
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Charts 


Chart 1: No. of copies of Bunian works in MS by century, including colophonically dated works and estimated dates, 7 th /13 th - 
13 th /l9 th centuries 



Chart 2: No. of copies of colophonically dated Bunian works in MS by half-century, 650-1000 A.H. 
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Chart 3: All 8 th /l4 th & ‘long’ 9 th /l5h-c. (i.e. through end of the Mamluk period) Bunian works in MS, by work. 
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Chart 4: Dated 8 th /l4 th & ‘long’ 9 th /l5h-c. Bunian works in MS, by work. 
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Chart 5: Frequency by century (AH) of auditions recorded in BnF MSS, based on Vajda’s data. 
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Chart 6: Locations of auditions recorded in BnF MSS, based on Vajda’s data. 
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Chart 7: Auditions in BnF MSS by location and century (AH), based on Vajda’s data. 
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Tables 


Table 1: Bunian works in manuscript surveyed for this study, by work and century. Numbers without parentheses indicate the 
number of dated copies from each century. Numbers in parentheses indicate the number of undated copies, the dates of which 
I have estimated. N.B. stands for ‘no basis’, meaning those MSS for which I had no basis to estimate a date. Much of the data in 
this is more immediately apprehensible in Charts 1-4, supra. 



7th/13th 

8th/14th 

9th/l5th 

10th/l6th 

llth/l7th 

12th/l8th 

13th/l9 th + 

N.B. 

Authentic Shams al-maarif 



KD 






Hidayat al-qasidin 

(1) 


(1) 

1 





Mawaqif al-ghayat 


1 

2(1) 

2 


3 


2 

‘Alam al-huda 


11(1) 

2(1) 

3(2) 

KD 

2 


2 

Lataifal-isharat 

1 

2(1) 

4(4) 

1(2) 

1(2) 



2 










al-Lumaah al-nuraniyah 

1 

4(2) 

9(7) 

3(4) 

1(3) 

6 


5 

Qabs al-iqtida 


1 

4(3) 

(1) 

1 

1 


2 

Tartib al-daawat 


KD 

3(2) 

2(1) 

(1) 


1 

2 

R. fi Khawass asma Allah 
taala 



2(1) 

1(3) 


(1) 


2 

Sermons 


2(1) 






1 

Courtly Shams al-maarif 


(2) 

16 (8) 

4(6) 

3(4) 

1 

1 

9 










Minor works 


1(3) 

9(3) 

3(3) 

5(2) 

5(4) 

2(1) 

25 










al-Usul wa-al-dawabit 




(1) 

3(1) 

KD 

1 

3 

R. fiFadail al-basmalah 





1(6) 

3 

1 

3 

Shams al-maarif al-kubra 





14 (10) 

13 (4) 

2(1) 

9 
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Table 2: First comparison of chains from al-BistamT and Shams al-maarifal-kubra 


MS Bagdatli Vehbi 930, fol. 6 b -7 a 

MS Be§ir Aga 89, fol. 213 b 

Witkam 2007, “Pedigree C” 

‘All b. AbTTalib 



Al-Hasan al-BasrT 

Al-Hasan al-BasrT 

Al-Hasan al-BasrT 

Habib al-‘AjamT 

HabTb al-‘AjamT 

HabTb al-‘AjamT 

Dawud al-Tal 

Dawud al-Ta’T 

Dawud al-JabalT 

Maruf al-KarkhT 

Maruf al-KarkhT 

Maruf al-KarkhT 

Sari al-SaqatT 

SarT al-SaqatT 

SarT al-DTn al-SaqatT 

Junayd al-BaghdadT 

Junayd al-BaghdadT 

Junayd al-BaghdadT 

Mimshad al-DTnawarl 

Mimshad al-DTnawarT 

Hammad al-DTnawarT 

Ahmad al-Aswad 

- 

Ahmad al-Aswad 

AkhTFaraj al-ZinjanT 

- 

- 

Ahmad al-GhazalT 

Ahmad al-GhazalT 

Muhammad al-GhazalT 

Abu al-Najlb al-SuhrawardT 

Abu al-Najlb al-SuhrawardT 

Abu al-Najlb al-SuhrawardT 

Qutb al-DTn al-Abharl 

Muhammad al-SuhrawardT 

- 

Rukn al-DTn al-Sajasl(?) 

- 

- 

AsTl al-DTn al-ShirazT 

AsTl al-DTn al-ShirazT 

AsTl al-DTn al-ShirazT 

‘Abd Allah al-BalyanT 

‘Abd Allah al-BalyanT 

‘Abd Allah al-BayanT 

Qasim al-ShirazT 

Qasim al-ShTrjanT(?) 

Qasim al-SarjanT 

Qawwam al-DTn Muhammad al- 

Qawwam al-DTn Muhammad al- 

‘Abd Allah al-BistamT 

BistamT 

BistamT 


Ala’ al-DTn al-BistamT 

Ala’ al-DTn al-BistamT 


Shams al-DTn Abu ‘Abd Allah 

Abu ‘Abd Allah Shams al-DTn 

Abu ‘Abd Allah Shams al-DTn al- 

Muhammad b. Ahmad b. al-At‘anT 

Muhammad al-At‘anT 

IsfahanT 

‘Abd al-Rahman al-BistamT 

Al-BunT 

Al-BunT 
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Table 3: Second comparison of chains from al-BistamT and Shams al-ma'arifal-kubra 


MS Carullah 1543.1, fol. 5 b -6 a 

MS Be§ir Aga 89, fol. 213 ab 

Witkam 2007, “Pedigree A” 

Al-BistamT 

Al-BunT 

Al-BunT 

Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. 

Muhammad b. Ya'qub al-KumT 

Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. 

Muhammad Ya'qub al-KumT 

Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. 
Muhammad Ya'qub al-FakunT 

Abu al-‘Abbas Ahmad al-Duhhan(?) 



Abu al-‘Abbas Ahmad al-Jafl(?) 

Abu al-‘Abbas al-KhafT 


Abu al-‘Aza im MadTb. Sultan 

Abu al-‘Aza im MadT 

MadT al‘Aza im 

Abu al-Hasan al-ShadhilT 

Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. AbT 

al-Hasan ‘AlTb. Khawarazm 

Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. AbT 
al-Hasan ‘AlT b. Hirzhum 

Pole after pole to... ( Wa-hua 

akhadha ‘an qutbin ba da qutbin 

ila..) 

Abu Muhammad Salih b. Bayda (?) 

b. ??? al-DukkanT al-MalikT 

Abu Muhammad Salih b. ‘Aqban al- 
QakilT al-MalikT 


AbuMadyanShuaybb. al-Hasanal- 

AndalusT al-IshbTlT 

Abu Madyan Shuayb b. al-Hasan al- 
AndalusT al-IshbTlT 

~ 

Abu Yi'za al-HashkurT(?) 

Abu Shuayb Ayyub b. Sa'Td al- 
SanhajT 

~ 

Shuayb Ayyub b. Sa‘Tdal-SanhajT 

Abu Ya'za al-Ma‘arrT 

~ 

ibn Muhammad Tubur(?) 



Abu Muhammad ‘Abd al-JalTl b. 

Majlan(?) 

Abu Muhammad b. Mansur 

~ 

Abu ‘Abd Allah b. AbT Bishr 

Abu al-Fadl ‘Abd Allah b. AbT Bishr 

- 

Musa al-KazTm 

Musa al-KazTmT 

- 

AbTJa'far al-Sadiq 

AbTJa'far al-Sadiq 

- 

Ja'far al-Sadiq 


- 

Muhammad al-Baqir 

Muhammad al-Baqir 

- 

Zayn al-‘AbidTn 

Zayn al-‘AbidTn 

Hasan b. ‘Allb. AbTTalib, who took 

from his grandfather... 

Al-Husaynb. ‘AlTb. AbT Talib 

Al-Husayn b. ‘AlT b. AbT Talib 

- 

‘AlTb. AbT Talib 

‘AlTb. AbT Talib 

Muhammad 

Muhammad 

Muhammad 
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Table 4: The intertexts in the core works (columns are works referred to) 



Shams al¬ 
ma arif 

Hidayat 

al-qasidm 

Mawaqif 

al-ghayat 

'Ilm al- 
huda 

Lata’ifal- 

isharat 

Asrar al- 
adwar 

Mawaqit 

al-basair 

No. ref s 
made in 

Shams al¬ 
ma arif 








- 

Hidayat 

al-qasidm 

1 







1 

Mawaqif 

al-ghayat 

3 

2 


1 




6 

‘Ilm al- 
huda 

8 

1 

5 


2 



16 

Lataifal- 

isharat 

7 



8 


1 

1 

17 

No. ref s 
made to 

19 

3 

5 

9 

2 

1 

1 

40 total 


Table 5: The eight throne-bearing angels 


Number 

Name 

Correspondence 

1 


Intellects, al-uqul 

V 


Spirits, al-arwah 

r 

l)i* 

Souls, al-nufus 

i 


Hearts, al-qulub 

0 


Heat, al-hararah 

1 


Cold, al-burudah 

V 


Moisture, al-rutubah 

A 


Dryness, al-yubusah 
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Table 6: Planetary and elemental spheres 


Extended 
value of 
inferior letter 

Extended 
value of 
Superior 
letter 

Basic value 
of inferior 
letter 

Basic value 
of Superior 
letter 

Inferior 

letter 

Superior 

letter 

Sphere 

130 

111 

70 

1 

? 

\ 


81 

3 

80 

2 



dlb 

95 

53 

90 

3 


<L 


181 

35 

100 

4 

3 


dlb 

201 

6 

200 

5 

j 

Jt> 

■fcjU Clb 


13 

300 

6 

o* 

J 

dlb 

401 

18 

400 

7 

Cj 

j 

dlb 

501 

9 

500 

8 

d; 

7 

dlb 

601 

10 

600 

9 

t 

Is 

dlb 

731 

11 

700 

10 


lS 


801 

101 

800 

20 


ii 


960 

71 

900 

30 

t 

J 

dUcJJi 

1060 

90 

1000 

40 

J 1 

f 

sjVl db 


65 


60 


J" 

dlb 


106 
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Figures 


Figure 1: Audition certificate in Siileymaniye MS §ehit Ali Pasha 2813 (ibn al-'Arabl’s Kitab al-mim wa-al-waw wa-al-nuri), fol. 
18a. 
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Figure 2: Collation statement in Siileymaniye MS Re§id efendi 590.1 fol. fol. 64b. 
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Figure 3: Collation statement in Siileymaniye MS Re§id efendi 590.2 (Afi), fol. 130b. 




Y<A 
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Figure 4: Detail of collation statement in Siileymaniye MS Re§id efendi 590.2 {Ati), fol. fol. 130b. 
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Figure 5: Copied audition certificate in BnF MS arabe 2658 (Li), fol. 90a. 
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Figure 6: Collation statement, bibliographical paratext, and other notes in Berlin MS or. Fol. 80 (Li). 
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Figure 7: Bibliographical and transmission statements in Stileymaniye MS Hamidiye 260.1 (AH), fol. 239b. 
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Figure 8: The two aliB , Berlin MS or. Fol. 80 (Li), fol. 6a. 



Figure 9: Triangle with correspondences, BnF MS arabe 2658 (Li), fol. 9a. 
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Figure 10: Square, world of composition, Berlin MS or. Fol. 80 (Li), fol. 9a. 
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Figure 11: Cosmograph, BnF MS arabe 2658 (Li), fol. 13b. 
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Figure 12: Elemental letters table, BnF MS arabe 2657 (Li), fol. 13a. 
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Figure 13: ^///figure, BnF MS arabe 2657 (Li), fol. 26b. 
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Figure 14: ft?'figure, BnF MS arabe 2657 (Li), fol. 39b. 
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Figure 15: ibn Hajar’s gloss on al-MaqrTzT’s tarjamah for al-Bunl. Leiden MS or. 14.533 (K. al-Muqaffa al-Kabir), fol. 87a. 
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Figure 16: A courtly codex with chrysography and mutlicolored inks, Siileymaniye MS Nuruosmaniye 2822 (Tartlb al-da‘awai). 
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Figure 17: Patronage statement, BnF MS arabe 2649 (Courtly ShM), fol. 2 a . 


























Figure 18: Escorial MS Derenbourg 979 ( LI ), fol. 2 a . A Maghribi (Andalusian?) hand 
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Appendix A: Bunian works in manuscript 


What follows is a list of works in manuscript attributed to al-Bunl that were taken into account 
for this study, grouped by century. This is not a complete list of all Bunian works in manuscript, but to 
the best of my knowledge it is the most extensive list of them to date. In the case of the major works 
(i.e. those appearing in numerous copies) I have used a shortened ‘authority’ title, such that it may not 
match what appears in the codex or in the catalog. For minor works (see also Appendix C) I have 
utlizied the title from the manuscript or catalog. Also noted is the library/shelfmark information, 
copying dates and places, if available, and some basic codicological information and comments. When 
possible a brief list of paratexts noted in the manuscript follows, with locations in the codex and dates 
when possible. For undated manuscripts which I have seen I have estimated a century of production. In 
a few cases where I have not seen the manuscript I have included an estimated date from the cataloger. 
All such estimates should of course be taken with a grain of salt. The final group of manuscripts are 
those for which I had no basis to estimate a date, usually because I was unable to see them, and was 
therefore relying entirely on information from a catalog or similar source. 


7 th / 13 th -c. 


1. Lataifal-isharat 

Berlin Staatsbibliothek MS Or. fol. 80. Copied 0669/1270 
69 fob, 20 1pp. 260x175 (220x145). Oriental laid paper. 

Bibliographical gloss, 0669/1270 
Colophon, 0669/1270 


2. Al-Lum'ah al-nuraniyah 

Chester Beatty MS Ar. 3168.5. Copied 0686/1287 

30 fob (96a-125a), 151pp. Compiled with 2 works by Ibn Masarrah and the Risalat fi al-huruf 
of (pseudo?) Sahl al-Tustarl. 
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3. Hidayat al-qasidm 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 986.1.13th-c. 

6 fol. (lb-6a), 43 1pp. Maghrib! hand. Compiled with numerous works by Ibn al-'Arabl. 


8 th /l4 th -c. 


4. ‘Alam al-huda 

Siileymaniye Kutiiphanesi MS Laleli 1550. Copied 0739/1339 
255 fob, 211pp. 186x135. Blocky Syro-Egyptian naskh. 

Colophon, 255a, 0739/1339 


5. Al-Juz’ al-tham min Kitab al-Buni (Sermons) 

British Library MS Or. 3195. Copied 0748/1347 

132 fob, 171pp. 245x165 (195x115). Large naskh. Oriental laid paper (2 sets of 2 chainlines). 
Colophon, 132a, 0748/1347 


6. Nasfm al-sihr (Sermons) 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Yeni Cami 1013. Copied 0750/1349 
148 fob, 191pp. 195x255 (135x200). Syro-Egyptian naskh. 

Reading statement, la 
Reading statement, la 
Colophon, 149b, 0750/1349 
Ownership statement, la, 1137/1724-5 


7. Al-Lum'ah al-nuramyah 

Dar al-Kutub MS Tasawwuf 1993. Copied 0765/1363-4 
72 fob, 13 1pp. 245x173. 

Colophon, 0765/1363-4 


8. Al-Tawassulat al-kitabiyah wa-al-tawajjuhat al-'ataiyah 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Hamidiye 260.2. Copied 0772/1370 
47 fob (240a-287b), 211pp. 250x180 (180x120). Syro-Egyptian naskh. 


9. Tartlb al-daawat 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Hamidiye 260.3 . Copied 0772/1370, Damascus. 
121 fob (289b-410a), 211pp. 250x180 (180x120). Syro-Egyptian naskh. 
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10. 'Alamal-huda 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Hamidiye 260.1. Copied 0772/1370, Damascus. 
239 fol. (lb-239b), 211pp. 250x180 (180x120). Syro-Egyptian naskh. 


11. 'Alamal-huda 

Beyazid Halk Kutiiphanesi MS Beyazid 1377. Copied 0773/1371 
174 fol., 25 1pp. 263x175 (195x120). 

Colophon, 178b, 0773/1371 


12. 'Alamal-huda 

Siileymaniye Kutiiphanesi MS Esad efendi 1501. Copied 0773/1371-2 
233 fol., 211pp. 259x182 (196x125). Professional Syro-Egyptian naskh. 

Colophon, 233a, 0773/1371 
Ownership statement, 2a, 1164/1750-1 


13. 'Alamal-huda 

Dar al-Kutub MS Tasawwuf Halim 41. Copied 0777/1376, Damascus. 
263 fol., 20-23 1pp. 19x14. Syro-Egyptian naskh. Oriental laid paper. 


14. Lataifal-isharat 

BnF MS ar. 6556. Copied 0781/1380 

58 fol., 19 1pp. 175x135 (125x90). Small naskh. 

Colophon, 0781/1380 


15. Al-Lum'ah al-nuramyah 

Berlin StaatsbiBritish Libraryiothek MS Lbg. 103. Copied 0782/1380 
61 fol. (la-6lb). 243x183 (185x120). 

Colophon, 0782/1380 


16. ‘ Alamal-huda 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS A. Tekelioglu 183. Copied 0787/1385, Cairo, Baghdad. 
200 fol., 211pp. 190x130 (115x80). Acephalous. 

Transmission certificate, 222b 
Birth notice , 22lb, 0808/1405 
Colophon, 220b, 0787/1385 


17. Lataifal-isharat 

BnF MS ar. 2657. Copied 0788/1386, Makkah. 

67 fol., 211pp. 250x180 (170x115). Naskh with Eastern tendencies. Oriental laid paper (2 sets 
of 2 chainlines). 
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18. Al-Lum'ah al-nuraniyah 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Reisiilkiittab 1163.17. Copied 0789/1387, Damietta. 

30 fol. (210a-239b), 17 1pp. Syro-Egyptian naskh. Compiled with works by Muhammad b. 
Muhammad al-Ghazall, al-BusTri, et al. 


19. 'Alamal-huda 

Chester Beatty MS Ar. 4134. Copied 0789/1387 
218 fol.. 270x180. "Good scholar's naskh". 

Colophon 


20. Al-Lum'ah al-nuraniyah 

Chester Beatty MS Ar. 4284. Copied 0790/1388 
74 fol.. 153x128. "Fine scholar's naskh". 


21. 'Alamal-huda 

Siileymaniye Kiituphanesi MS Kilip Ali Pa§a 588. Copied 0792/1390 

221 fol., 211pp. 265x182 (207x135). Professional Syro-Egyptian naskh, vocalized. 

Colophon, 221a, 0792/1390 
Bibliographical gloss, 221a 
Ownership statement, 221a, 0840/1436 


22. ‘Alamal-huda 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Nuruosmaniye 2875. Copied 0794/1391-2 
255 fol., 211pp. Professional Syro-Egyptian naskh, vocalized. 

Colophon, 255a, 0794/1392 
Ownership statement, 255b, 0801/1398-9 
Ownership statement, 255b 


23. Qabs al-iqtida’ 

Private collection, Christie’s auction notice 6497.1. Copied 0795/1393 
Colophon, 0795/1393 


24. 'Alamal-huda 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Resid efendi 590.1. Copied 0798/1396, Cairo. 
65 fol. (lb-64b), 271pp. 260x184 (208x140). Blocky naskh. 


25. 'Alamal-huda 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Resid efendi 590.2. Copied 0798/1396, Cairo. 
65 fol. (65a-130b), 271pp. 260x184 (208x140). Blocky naskh. 
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26. Mawaqifal-ghayat 

Berlin StaatsbiBritish Libraryiothek MS Mq. 123. Copied 0800/1397 
5 fol. (76-81). 135x95. Maghrib! hand. 

Colophon, 0800/1397 


27. Al-Lum'ah al-nuraniyah 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS A§ir efendi 169.14th-c. 

62 fob, 13 1pp. 160x110. Professional Syro-Egyptian or Eastern naskh. Oriental laid paper (2 
sets of 3 chainlines). 


28. Al-Lum'ah al-nuraniyah 

Siileymaniye Kiituphanesi MS Aya Sofya 2803.1.14th-c. 

72 fob (la-72a), 13 1pp. 190x125 (125x90). Oriental laid paper. 


29. Asrar al-hurufwa-al-kalimat 

Chester Beatty MS Ar. 4650.14th-c. 

110 fob. 153x118. 'Good scholar's naskh'. 


30. ‘Courtly’ Shams al-maarif 
BnF MS ar. 2647.14th-c. 

148 fob, 171pp. 245x165 (200x130). naskh, Egyptian, illuminated titlepiece. 
Birth notice, la 


31. ‘Courtly’Shams al-maarif 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 2800.14th-c. 

71 fob, 27 1pp. 253x183 (205x130). Blocky naskh. Oriental laid paper (sets of 3 and 2 
chainlines). 


32. Lataifal-isharat 

Escorial MS Derenbourg 979.14th-c. 
46 fob. Maghrib! (Andalusian?) hand. 


33. Manafi' al-Qur’an 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Esad efendi 264.14th-c. 
171 fob, 15 1pp. 184X135 (122X90). Syro-Egyptian naskh. 


34. Silk al-jawahir wa-al-maani (Sermons) 

Bibliotheca Alexandrina MS Alex Mawa'iz 1048b. 14th-c. 

186 fob, 23 1pp. 275x185 (195x124). Oriental laid paper (2 sets of 2 chainlines). 
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35. Tartib al-da’awat 

Princeton University MS Garrett no. 4412Y.2.14th-c. 

43 fol. (39b-82a), 15 1pp. 173x130 (132x95). Oriental laid paper. The identification is 
tentative, probably a partial or variant text. 


36. 'Alamal-huda 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Bagdatli vehbi 966.14th-c. 

356 fob, 15 1pp. 358x254 (250x160). Syro-Egyptian naskh, vocalized. 


37. Lataifal-isharat 

BnF MS ar. 2658. Copied 0809/1406, Cairo. 

93 fob, 17 1pp. 185x130 (140x100). Syro-Egyptian naskh. Oriental laid paper. 

Colophon, 90a, 0809/1406 
Transmission certificate, 90a, 0622/1225 


9 th /l5 th -c. 


38. 'Alamal-huda 

Escorial MS Derenbourg 982. Copied 0811/1408 
181 fob, 23 1pp. Syro-Egyptian naskh. 


39. Tartib al-da'awat 

Leiden MS Or. 1233. Copied 0812/1409 
170 fob. Syro-Egyptian naskh. 

Colophon, 0812/1409 


40. ‘ Alamal-huda 

Escorial MS Derenbourg 1480. Copied 0813/1410-11, Cairo. 
222 fob, 25 1pp. Syro-Egyptian naskh. 

Colophon, 222a 


41. Al-Lum'ah al-nuraniyah 

Siileymaniye Kiituphanesi MS Laleli 1594.2. Copied 0818/1415-16 
23 fob (47a-72a), 15 1pp. 138x178 (90x123). Small Syro-Egyptian naskh. 


42. Qabs al-iqtida 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Laleli 1594.5. Copied 0818/1415-16 
11 fob (93a-103a), 171pp. 178x138 (122x95). Small Syro-Egyptian naskh. 
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43. Tartib al-daawat 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Nuruosmaniye 2822. Copied 0824/1421 

139 fol., 15 1pp. Professional Syro-Egyptian naskh. Chrysographed talismans throughout. 

Colophon, 139b, 0814/1421 


44. Al-Lum'ah al-nurantyah 

Berlin StaatsbiBritish Libraryiothek MS Or. oct. 3928.4. Copied 0825/1422 
33 fol. (100-132), 21 1pp. 230x155 (190x120). Oriental laid paper. 


45. Lawh al-dhahab ftkitab al-huruf 

Berlin StaatsbiBritish Libraryiothek MS Or. oct. 3928.3. Copied 0825/1422 
14 fol. (86-99). 230x155 (190x120). Oriental laid paper. 


46. Qabs al-iqtida’ 

Berlin StaatsbiBritish Libraryiothek MS Or. oct. 3928.2. Copied 0825/1422 
13 fol. (73b-85a), 211pp. 230x155 (190x120). 


47. R. ft khawass asma Allah al-husna 

Berlin StaatsbiBritish Libraryiothek MS Or. oct. 3928.1. Copied 0825/1422 

72 fol. (2a-73b), 211pp. 230x155 (190x120). Oriental laid paper (2 sets of 2 chainlines). 


48. Al-Lum'ah al-nurantyah 

Siileymaniye Kutiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 1870.6. Copied 0828/1424-5 
40 fol. (44a-84a), 17-18 1pp. 179x125 (127x90). Blocky naskh. 


49. R. ft khawass asma’ Allah al-husna 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 1870.7. Copied 0828/1424-5 
21 fol. (84b-105a), 17 1pp. 179x125 (127x85). 


50. Asrar al-huruf 

Chester Beatty MS Ar. 4891. Copied 0829/1426 
59 fol.. 212x140. 

Colophon, 0829/1426 


51. Al-Lum'ah al-nurantyah 

Princeton University MS Garrett no. 1895Y.1. Copied 0834/1430, Tripoli al-Sham. (lb-48b), 
15 1pp. 186x183 (120x87). Small naskh, Maghrib! pointing (?). Oriental laid paper. 


52. Mawaqifal-ghayat 

Princeton University MS Garrett no. 1895Y.3. Copied 0834/1430, Tripoli al-Sham. 
6 fol. (67b-72b). 186x183 (120x87). 
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53. Qabs al-iqtida’ 

Princeton University MS Garrett no. 1895Y.2. Copied 0834/1430, Tripoli al-Sham. 
16 fol. (50b-65b), 15 1pp. 183x136 (120x87). 


54. ‘Courtly’ Shams al-maarif 

Escorial MS Derenbourg 943. Copied 0837/1434, Safad. 
199 fol., 191pp. Professional Syro-Egyptian naskh. 

Patronage, la, 0837/1434 
Ownership statement, la, 0924/1518 
Colophon, 100b, 0837/1434 


55. ‘Courtly’Shams al-maarif 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 2804. Copied 0838/1434-5 
96 fol., 19 1pp. Small Syro-Egyptian naskh. 

Colophon, 94b, 0838/1435 


56. Al-Lum’ah al-nuramyah 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf wa-al-asma Halim 7. Copied 0840/1436-7 
82 fol., 13 1pp. 175x130. Professional Syro-Egyptian naskh. 


57. ‘Courtly’Shams al-maarif 

British Library MS Or. 9855. Copied 0843/1440 

96 fol., 211pp. 270x180 (195x135). Oriental laid paper (2 vertical chainlines). 
Colophon, 96b 


58. Al-Lum’ah al-nuramyah 

BnF MS ar. 1225. Copied 0845/1441-2 


59. ‘Courtly’ Shams al-ma’arif 

BnF MS ar. 2648. Copied 0847/1443 

137 fol., 171pp. 255x170 (200x120). Oriental laid paper. Acephalous. 
Colophon 


60. ‘Courtly’Shams al-maarif 

Siileymaniye Kutiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 2806 . Copied 0849/1445-6 
126 fol., 191pp. 182x134 (129x85). cramped. 

Colophon, 126, 0849/1445-6 
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61. ‘Courtly’Shams al-maarif 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Laleli 1576. Copied 0849/1445-6 

142 fob, 171pp. 133x177 (102x135). 2 hands, Syro-Egyptian and Easterns naskhs. 

Colophon, 142b, 0849/1445-6 


62. Al-Lum’ah al-nuramyah 

Siileymaniye Kutiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 2810. Copied 0851/1447-8 
96 fol., 111pp. 167x120 (105x75). 

Colophon, 95a, 0851/1447-8 
Waqf notice, ib 


63. ‘Courtly’Shams al-ma’arif 

Leiden MS Or. 666. Copied 0853/1449-50 

Colophon, 0853/1449-50 


64. Qays (Qabas?) al-anwar 

Dar al-Kutub MS HurufTalat 101. Copied 0853/1449-50 
134 fob, 111pp. 214x156. 


65. Lata’ifal-isharat 

Manisa il Halk Kutiiphanesi MS 1447. Copied 0854/1450-1, Cairo. 
109 fob, 15 1pp. 260x170 (185x122). 

Colophon 


66. ‘Courtly’ Shams al-ma’arif 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Hafid efendi 198. Copied 0855/1451 
60 fob, 30 1pp. 250x170 (200x120). Syro-Egyptian naskh. 

Colophon, 59b, 0855/1451 


67. ‘Courtly’Shams al-ma’arif 

Leiden MS Or. 336. Copied 0857/1453 

Colophon, 0857/1453 


68. Lataifal-isharat 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 2799. Copied 0861/1456-7 
45 fob, 25 1pp. 255x160 (185x115). Small naskh with Eastern tendencies. 

Waqf, la 

Colophon, 42a, 0861/1457 
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69. ‘Courtly’ Shams al-maarif 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Kadizade Mehmed 335.1. Copied 0869/1464-5 
92 fol. (lb-92b), 191pp. 270x180 (190x130). Naskh with Eastern tendencies. 


70. Al-Kanz al-bahir wa-al-najm al-zahir 

Siileymaniye Kutiiphanesi MS Kadizade Mehmed 335.3. Copied 0869/1464-5 
24 fol. (I29b-153), 15 1pp. 270x180 (190x130). 

Colophon 


71. ‘Courtly’Shams al-maarif 

Princeton University MS Garrett no. 258Y. Copied 0873/1468 
133 fol., 171pp. 179x132 (115x90). Oriental laid paper. 

Colophon, 132a, 0873/1468 


72. ‘Courtly’Shams al-maarif 

Escorial MS Derenbourg 925. Copied 0873/1468, Mecca. 
98 fol., 25 1pp. 

Colophon 


73. Authentic Shams al-maarif 

Dar al-Kutub MS Tasawwuf MTm 147. Copied 0873/1468 
70 fol., 13 1pp. 175x135. 

Colophon 


74. Qabs al-iqtida 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Laleli 1549.2. Copied 0881/1476-7, Aleppo. 
8 fol. (ll3a-120b), 15 1pp. 185x138 (118x85). Syro-Egyptian naskh. 


75. Tafsir asma Allah al-husna 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Laleli 1549.1. Copied 0881/1476-7, Aleppo. 
113 fol. (la-112a (127)), 15 1pp. 138x185 (85x118). Syro-Egyptian naskh. 


76. Lata’ifal-isharat 

Manisa il Halk Kutiiphanesi MS 1446.1. Copied 0882/1477 
61 fol. (lb-62b), 191pp. 183x138 (135x100). 

Colophon 
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77. ‘Courtly’ Shams al-maarif 

Escorial MS Derenbourg 981. Copied 0886/1482 
132 fol. (la-132b), 15 1pp. 

Ownership statement, 160b, 0992/1584 
Colophon, 159b, 0886/1482 


78. Al-Lum'ah al-nuramyah 

Dar al-Kutub MS HurufTalat 182. Copied 0887/1482-3 
68 fol. (?), 25 1pp. 195x140. 


79. ‘Courtly’Shams al-maarif 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 2801.1. Copied 0888/1483 
108 fol. (la-108b), 18 1pp. 185x130 (115x80). Syr-Egyptian naskh. 

Colophon 


80. Al-Abyat f\ fadail al-fatihah wa-barakatiha 

Siileymaniye Kutiiphanesi MS Fazil Ahmed Pa§a 1611.9. Copied 0891/1486 
1 fol. (l81a-b), 131pp. 88x130 (58x90). Syro-Egyptian naskh. 


81. Fi manafi karim rahim 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Fazil Ahmed Pa§a 1611.10. Copied 0891/1486 
2 fol. (l80b-18lb), 13 1pp. 88x130 (58x90). 


82. Afdal layla alsinat li-laylat al-qadr 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 2083.4. Copied 0893/1487-8 
29 fol. (80b-109), 171pp. 180x135 (135x102). Syro-egyptian naskh. 


83. Al-Lum'ah al-nuraniyah 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 2083.1. Copied 0893/1487-8 
31 fol. (lb-3l), 171pp. 180x135 (13x102). Syro-Egyptian naskh. 


84. Khawass al-asma al-husna 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 2083.3. Copied 0893/1487-8 
16 fol. (64a-80), 171pp. 180x135 (135x102). Syro-egyptian naskh. 


85. Tartlb al-da'awat 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 2083.2. Copied 0893/1487-8 
33 fol. (31a-64), 171pp. 180x135 (135x102). Syro-egyptian naskh. 


86. Mawaqifal-ghayat 

Berlin StaatsbiBritish Libraryiothek MS Pm. 80.4. Copied 0900/1494 
47 fol. (38-85). 
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87. ‘Courtly’ Shams al-maarif 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Nuruosmaniye 2835. Copied 0903/1498 
99 fol., 211pp. 

Colophon, 99a, 0903/1498 


88. Al-Lum'ah al-nuramyah 

British Library MS 10 Bijapur 429.15th-c. 

91 fol., 13 1pp. 230x145 (165x80). Professional naskh. 


89. Al-Lum'ah al-nuraniyah 

Princeton University MS Garrett no. 976Y.n2.15th-c. 

7 fol. (234b-239a), 211pp. 134x107 (102x80). Oriental laid paper. Excerpt/fragment. 


90. Al-Lum'ah al-nuraniyah 

Siileymaniye Kutiiphanesi MS Ismihan sultan 333.15th-c. 

100 fol., 111pp. 180x135 (120x90). Large Syro-Egyptian naskh. 


91. Al-Lum'ah al-nuraniyah 

Siileymaniye Kutiiphanesi MS Izmir 332.15th-c. 
51 fol., 15 1pp. Professional Syro-Egyptian naskh. 


92. ‘Courtly’Shams al-maarif 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Amcazade Huseyn 348.1C. 15th-c. 
3 fol. (l3b-15b), 171pp. 175x131 (148x105). same. Abridgement. 


93. ‘Courtly’Shams al-ma'arif 

Beyazid Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS Beyazid 1397.1.15th-c. 
130 fol. (lb-130b). 


94. ‘Courtly’Shams al-ma'arif 

Chester Beatty MS Ar. 5297.2.15th-c. 
29 fol. (97-125). 


95. ‘Courtly’Shams al-ma'arif 

Escorial MS Derenbourg 944.1.15th-c. 
50 fol. (lb-50b), 301pp. Maghrib! hand. 


96. Lataifal-isharat 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 2802.15th-c. 
75 fol., 23 1pp. 245x188 (190x115). Blocky naskh. 
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97. Lata’ifal-isharat 

Chester Beatty MS Ar. 5297.1.15th-c. 
96 fol. (1-96). 


98. Majmu'ah 

Princeton University MS Garrett no. 380B. 15th-c. 


99. Mawaqifal-ghayat 

Berlin StaatsbiBritish Libraryiothek MS We. 1733.15th-c. 
32 fol. (5-36). 210x155 (135x100). Vocalized. 


100. Mimma wujida min tasnifal-shaykh al-'arifAbial-'Abbas Ahmad al-Buni 
Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Amcazade Huseyn 348.lb. 15th-c. 

3 fol. (llb-13a), 171pp. 175x131 (148x105). Syro-Egyptian naskh. 


101. Qabs al-iqtida 

Princeton University MS Garrett no. 1380Y.1.15th-c. 

54? fob, 15 1pp. 180x136 (145x95). Oriental laid paper (2 sets of 4 chainlines?). 


102. Qabs al-iqtida 

Siileymaniye Kiituphanesi MS Amcazade Huseyn 348.1a. 15th-c. 

10 fol. (la-lOb), 201pp. 175x131 (148x105). Syro-Egyptian naskh. Oriental laid paper. 


103. R. f\ khawass asma Allah al-husna 

Escorial MS Derenbourg 944.2.15th-c. 
45 fol. (5lb-95a), 301pp. Maghrib! hand. 


104. Tartlb al-da'awat 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Siileymaniye 812.15th-c. 

100+18 fob, 15 1pp. 155x221 (100x150). Professional Syro-Egyptian naskh. 


105. Al-Lum'ah al-nuramyah 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 1543.2.15th -c. 

146 fob (6b-152a), 15 1pp. 208x145 (125x71). Professional Syro-Egyptian naskh. 


106. Al-Lum'ah al-nuramyah 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Fatih 2803.15th -c. 

45 fob, 17 1pp. 206x124 (142x64). Syro-Egyptian naskh. 

Ownership statement, la 
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107. Al-Lum’ah al-nuramyah 

Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek MS Alte Fond 402c. 15th -c. 
55 fol. (3lb-84a), 15 1pp. 180x130 (140x105). Oriental laid paper. 


108. ‘Courtly’ Shams al-maarif 

Manisa il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 1449.1.15th -c. 

86 fol. (la-86b), 211pp. Naskh with Eastern tendencies. Oriental laid paper (2 sets of 3 
chainlines). Acephalous. 


109. ‘Courtly’Shams al-maarif 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 2805.15th -c. 
109 fol., 17 1pp. 174x120 (140x105). 

Waqf notice, ib 


110. ‘Courtly’ Shams al-maarif 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 2803.2.15th -c. 
3 fol. (73b-76b). 190x125 (125x90). Excerpt. 


111. ‘Courtly’ Shams al-maarif 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Hafid efendi 198M. 15th -c. 
170 fob, 17 1pp. 215x155 (165x105). 


112. Hidayat al-qasidin 

Leipzig MS Voller 221.5.15th -c. 

30 fob (83a-112b), 191pp. 200x130 (165x110). 

Transmission certificate, llla-112b 
Other, 83b-84a 


113. Lata’ifal-isharat 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 1556.1.15th -c. 

61 fob (4b-65a), 171pp. 177x130. Syro-Egyptian naskh. Acephalous. 


114. Lata’ifal-isharat 

Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek MS Alte Fond 402d. 15th -c. 

114 fob (86a-199a). 180x130 (140x105). Syro-Egyptian naskh. Acephalous. 


115. Qabs al-iqtida’ 

Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek MS Alte Fond 402b. 15th -c. 
19 fob (I2b-30b), 191pp. 180x130 (140x105). 


116. Shams al-maarif (but see note) 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Fazil Ahmed Pa§a 923.2.15th -c. 
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55 fol. (30b-84b), 13 1pp. Syro-Egyptian naskh. Colophon matches Siileymaniye MS Re§id 
efendi 599, so possibly an abridgement of Lataifal-isharat. 


117. Tartib al-daawat 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 1532.15th -c. 

119 fob, 20+ 1pp. 175x133. Syro-Egyptian naskh, replacement hand with Eastern tendencies. 
Ownership statement, la, 1099/1687-8 


118. ‘ Alam al-huda 

Khalidi MS Adab shar'Tyah 921.15th -c. 
248 fob, 19 1pp. 220x160 (180x120). 


10 th /l6 th -C. 


119. ‘Courtly’ Shams al-maarif 

BnF MS ar. 2649. Copied 0913/1508, Cairo. 

110 fob, 171pp. 265x180 (200x135). Oriental laid paper. 

Patronage statement, 2a, 0913/1508 
Colophon, 108b, 0913/1508 


120. al-Sarffl ‘ilm al-harf 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 2160.3. Copied 0914/1508-9 taq 
16 fob (81a-97), 13 1pp. 172x120 (128x80). Professional Syro-Egyptian naskh. 


121. Hidayat al-qasidm 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 2160.1. Copied 0914/1508-9 taq 
40 fob (lb-40a), 13 1pp. 172x120 (120x80). Professional Syro-Egyptian naskh. 


122. Mawaqifal-ghayat 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 2160.2. Copied 0914/1508-9 taq 
39 fob (41a-80a), 13 1pp. 172x120 (128x80). Professional Syro-Egyptian naskh. 


123. R. fikhawass asma’ Allah al-husna 

Manisa il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 1452.1. Copied 0914/1508-9 taq 
28 fob (lb-28a), 15 1pp. 175x125 (125x90). 

Colophon, 0914/1508-9 


END OF THE MAMLUK PERIOD 
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124. ’Alam al-huda 

Vakiflar Genel Miidiirliigu Kutiiphanesi MS 74. Copied 0921/1515-16 
268 fol., 25 1pp. 210x145 (165x90). Watermarked European laid paper. 


125. Lataifal-ishdrdt 

Siileymaniye Kutiiphanesi MS Halet efendi 736. Copied 0928/1521 
114 fol., 13 1pp. Syro-Egyptian naskh. 

Ownership statement, 2a 
Colophon, 113a, 0928/1521-2 


126. Mawaqifal-ghayat 

Manisa il Halk Kutiiphanesi MS 1113. Copied 0940 

82 fol. (la-82b), 13 1pp. 210x155 (140x95). Syro-Egyptian naskh, vocalized, watermarked. 


127. Tartib al-daawat 

Siileymaniye Kutiiphanesi MS Fatih 649.1. Copied 0950/1543-4 taq 
85 fol. (la-84b (lla-96b)), var 1pp. 187x140. 


128. Alam al-huda 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf MTm 57. Copied 0952/1545-6 


129. Al-Lum’ah al-nuramyah 

Manisa il Halk Kutiiphanesi MS 1502. Copied 0957/ 

5 fol. (lb-55a), 171pp. 165x115 (140x90). Watermarked European laid paper. 


130. ‘Courtly’ Shams al-maarif 

Bodleian MS Laud. or. 249. Copied 0959/1551 

176 fol., 171pp. 290x200 (220x125). Watermarked European laid paper. 


131. Alam al-huda 

Beyazid Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS Beyazid 1362. Copied 0960 

254 fob, 171pp. 213x155 (140x95). Naskh with Eastern tendencies. 

Colophon, 254a 


132. Tartib al-daawat 

Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek MS Alte Fond 162a. Copied 0963/1556, Valjevo? 
96 fol., 19 1pp. 210x150 (160x105). Watermarked European laid paper. 

Colophon, 93b, 0963/1556 


133. ‘Courtly’ Shams al-maarif 

Milli Kiitiiphane-Ankara MS 3091. Copied 0966/1558 
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119 fol., 13 1pp. 208x150 (140x105). Watermarked European laid paper. 


134. Shifa al-sudur wa-maratib al-hudur 

Univ. of Michigan MS Isl. 505. Copied 0968/1561 

22 fol. (72b-83b), 20-211pp. 212x159. Oriental laid paper. 


135. Al-Lum'ah al-nuramyah 

Bodleian MS Or. 443. Copied 0971/1564 
77 fob, 13 1pp. 210x155 (150x100). 


136. Al-Lum'ah al-nuramyah 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS §ehid Ali Pa§a 2764.9. Copied 0976 
50 fol. (l3lb-181a), 111pp. 175x135 (120x70). Syro-Egyptian naskh. 


137. ‘Courtly’ Shams al-ma'arif 

Leiden MS Or. 736. Copied 0981/1573 

Colophon, 0981/1573 


138. Al-Tahqah 

Dar al-Kutub MS HurufTalat 161. Copied 1005/1596-7 
275 fob, 15 1pp. 205x140. 


139. Al-Lum'ah al-nuramyah 

Princeton University MS New Series no. 1703.1.16th-c. 
8 fob (2a-10b). 198x120. Abridgement. 


140. Al-Lum'ah al-nuramyah 

Princeton University MS Garrett no. 4412Y.1.16th-c. 
38 fob (lb-38b), 15 1pp. 173x130 (132x95). 


141. Al-Lum'ah al-nuramyah 
BnF MS ar. 1226.16th-c. 


142. Al-Usul wa-al-dawabit 

Chester Beatty MS Ar. 4511.1.16th-c. 
38 fob (1-38). 


143. ‘Courtly’ Shams al-ma'arif 

Siileymaniye Kutiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 2798.1.16th-c. 

162 fob (1-162/221), 161pp. 290x190 (210x120). Professional Syro-Egyptian naskh. 
Watermarked European laid paper. 
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144. Kitab al-wafq 

Milli Kiitiiphane-Ankara MS 1363.4.16th-c. 
6 fol. (79b-84a), 13 1pp. 180x122. 


145. ‘ Alam al-huda 

Escorial MS Derenbourg 945.16th-c. 
175 fob, 25 1pp. Maghrib! hand. 

Authorial Colophon, 145a 


146. Al-Lata’ifal-asharah 

Manisa il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 1486.2.16th -c. 
2 fol. (26a-27a), 191pp. 178x138 (135x100). 


147. Al-Lum’ah al-nuramyah 

Siileymaniye Kiituphanesi MS Nuruosmaniye 2843.1.16th -c. 
38 fol. (lb-37a), 15 1pp. Syro-Egyptian naskh. 


148. ‘Courtly’ Shams al-maarif 

Bodleian MS Digby or. 14.16th -c. 

113 fob, 191pp. 285x180 (185x105). illuminated. 


149. ‘Courtly’ Shams al-maarif 

Manisa il Halk Kiituphanesi MS 45 Hk 1450.2.16th -c. 

88 fob (4lb-129a), 171pp. 212x155 (185x125). naskh, Syrian?. Watermarked European laid 
paper. 


150. ‘Courtly’ Shams al-maarif 

Manisa il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 1454.1.16th -c. 

42 fob (5a-46a), 211pp. 183x130 (130x75). Watermarked European laid paper. 


151. ‘Courtly’ Shams al-maarif 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Kilip Ali Pa§a 692.16th -c. 

121 fob, 211pp. 225x160 (165x90). Naskh with Eastern tendencies. 


152. ‘Courtly’ Shams al-maarif 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Murad Buhari 236.16th -c. 

119 fob, 15 1pp. 305x205 (230x140). Professional Syro-Egyptian naskh, vocalized.. 

Ownership statement, ib, 1051/1641-2 
Colophon, 118a 

Birth notice, 119b, 1023/1614-5 
Birth notice, 120a, 1026/1617 
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Birth notice, 120a, 1028/1619 


153. Lataifal-ishdrdt 

Manisa il Halk Kutiiphanesi MS 1445.16th -c. 

60 fol., 211pp. 205x125 (155x90). Oriental laid paper (sets of 3 and 2 chainlines). 


154. Lataifal-ishdrdt 

Siileymaniye Kutiiphanesi MS Resid efendi 599.16th -c. 
38 fol., 17 1pp. 198x140 (143x85). Abridgment?. 


155. Mishkat qulub al-'arifrri 

Leipzig MS Voller 228.16th -c. 
55 fol.. 220x160 (150x95). 


156. Qabs al-iqtida’ 

Siileymaniye Kutiiphanesi MS §ehid Ali Pa§a 427.2.16th -c. 

20 fol. (I17a-136a), 191pp. 143x205 (83x145). Syro-Egyptian naskh. 


157. R. f\ khawass asma’ Allah al-husna 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 4641.2.16th -c. 

25 fol. (29b-54a), 91pp. 210x150 (130x95). Syro-Egyptian naskh, vocalized. 


158. R. fikhawass asma’ Allah al-husna 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 2745.1.16th -c. 
8 fol. (lb-8b), 13 1pp. 170x120 (115x75). 


159. R. fi khawass asma’ Allah al-husna 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Bagdath vehbi 979.16th -c. 
39 fol., 13 1pp. 171x122 (116x73). 


160. Tartib al-daawat 

BnF MS ar. 2646.16th -c. 

60 fol., 15 1pp. 180x130 (145x100). 


161. Taysir al-'awariffisharh Shams al-maarif 
Escorial MS Derenbourg 946.16th -c. 

12 fol. (la-12b), 25 1pp. 


162. Alam al-huda 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS §ehid Ali Pa§a 427.1.16th -c. 

115 fol. (lb-115b), 19 1pp. 143x205 (83x145). Syro-Egyptian naskh. 
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Il th /I7 th -C. 


163. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

Suleymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Haci Ahmed Pa§a 336.16. Copied 1022/1613-4 
1 fol. (80b-81a), 13 1pp. Excerpt. 


164. R. fi asrar al-basmalah 

Suleymaniye Kutiiphanesi MS Haci Ahmed Pa§a 336.13. Copied 1022/1613-4 
7 fol. (62b-68a), 13 1pp. 


165. ‘Courtly’ Shams al-maarif 

Suleymaniye Kutiiphanesi MS Kemanke? 316. Copied 1030/1620-1 
180 fol., 15 1pp. 

Ownership statement, 180a 
Colophon, 179b, 1030/1621 


166. Shams al-maarif (but see note) 

Suleymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 1533.2. Copied 1037/1627-8, Aleppo. 

69 fol. (l93a-266b), 19 1pp. 205x150 (140x83). Syro-Egyptian naskh. Not any of the texts that 
typically go under the title Shams al-maarif. 


167. Sirr al-hikam wa-jawami' al-kalim 

BnF MS ar. 2595.6. Copied 1041/1631-2 


168. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

Dar al-Kutub MS HurufTalat 159. Copied 1051/1641 
217 fol., var. 1pp. 240x140. 


169. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Feyzullah 1304. Copied 1055 
273 fol. 


170. ‘Courtly’ Shams al-maarif 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf Talat 80. Copied 1057/1647 
163 fol., 25 1pp. 210x150. Unseen, may be Kubra. 


171. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Be§ir aga 89. Copied 1057/1647, Constantinia. 
215 fol., 43 1pp. Blocky naskh. 

Colophon, 45a, 1058/1648 
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172. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

Leiden MS Or. 8371.1. Copied 1057/1647 


173. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

BnF MS ar. 2650. Copied 1058/1648 

228 fol.. 290x200 (205x120). Watermarked European laid paper. 


174. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

BnF MS ar. 2651. Copied 1058/1648 

256 fol.. 290x200 (205x120). Watermarked European laid paper. 


175. Khafiyat al-Bunifi ilm al-huruf 

Bursa inebey YazmaEser Kutiiphanesi MS 16 Or 348.1. Copied 1059/1648 
4 fol. (lb-4a), 28 1pp. 200x145 (170x100). Watermarked European laid paper. 


176. Lata’ifal-isharat 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf MTm 64. Copied 1061/1650-1 
74 fob, 25 1pp. 185x135. 


177. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

Princeton University MS Garrett no. 373Y.64. Copied 1061/1650-1, Istanbul. 
3 fol. (314b-316a). 200x140. Fragment. 


178. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

Siileymaniye Kutiiphanesi MS Nuruosmaniye 2831. Copied 1064/1653-4 
417 fob, 271pp. Small Syro-Egyptian naskh. 

Colophon, 417b, 1064/1654 


179. ‘Courtly’ Shams al-maarif 

Siileymaniye Kutiiphanesi MS Bagdatli vehbi 721. Copied 1065/1654-5 
135 fob, 191pp. 152x106 (126x77). Syro-Egyptian naskh. 


180. Al-Lum'ah al-nuramyah 

Manisa il Halk Kutiiphanesi MS Ze 188.6. Copied 1078 

43 fob (83a-126b), 191pp. 198x142 (155x100). Professional Syro-Egyptian naskh. 
Watermarked European laid paper. 


181. Al-Usul wa-al-dawabit 

Princeton University MS Third Series no. 557. Copied 1080-81/1670 
76 fob, 18-19 1pp. 200x149. 
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Ownership statement, 1163/1750 


182. Al-Usul wa-al-dawabit 

BnF MS ar. 2656. Copied 1086-7/1676 

110 fol., 13 1pp. 155x110 (120x85). Watermarked European laid paper. 


183. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

Chester Beatty MS Ar. 4942. Copied 1092/1681 
303 fol. (258-303). 195x140. 


184. Mafatih asrar al-hurufwa-masabih anwar al-zuruf 
BnF MS ar. 2660. Copied 1096/1685 
134 fol., 191pp. 


185. Mandfi' al-Quran al-'azfm 

Manisa il Halk Kutiiphanesi MS 1469.3. Copied 1097 

3 fol. (95a-98a), 23 1pp. 205x152 (147x80). Watermarked European laid paper. 


186. Al-Usul wa-al-dawabit 

Siileymaniye Kutiiphanesi MS Fatih 5370.2. Copied 1098/1686-7 
62 fol. (21a-82), 211pp. 202x143 (144x80). Syro-Egyptian naskh. 


187. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Hekimoglu 535. Copied 1099/1687-8 
507 fol., 25 1pp. 301x196 (225x122). illuminated headpiece. 

Colophon, 506a, 1099/1688 


188. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

Berlin Staatsbibliothek MS We. 1210. Copied 1100/1688 
231 fol.. 290x185 (185x105). 

Colophon, 1100/1688 


189. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

Dar al-Kutub MS HurufTalat 192. Copied 1104/1692-3 
42 fol., 30 1pp. 285x190. 


190. Qabs al-iqtida’ 

Bibliotheca Alexandrina MS Alex. Tasawwuf 3121j-2. Copied 1108/1696-7 


191. Alam al-huda 

Bibliotheca Alexandrina MS Tasawwuf 3121jTm.l. Copied 1108/1696-7 
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314 fol., 211pp. 250x145 (145x95). 


192. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 1548. Copied 1111/1699-1700 
287 fol., 291pp. 306x205. Blocky naskh. 

Bibliographical gloss, la 
Colophon, 287a, 1111/1699-1700 


193. ‘Courtly’ Shams al-ma’arif 

British Library MS Or. 4326.2.17th-c. 
105 fol. (9b-114b), 19 1pp. 


194. ‘Courtly’ Shams al-ma’arif 

Siileymaniye Kiituphanesi MS Carullah 1547.1.17th-c. 
115 fol. (la-115b), 211pp. 198x145 (147x96). 


195. Lataifal-isharat 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Ibrahim efendi 569.17th-c. 
45 fol., 22 1pp. 


196. Majmu’ah 

Princeton University MS New Series no. 328.10.17th-c. 
4 fol. (78b-82b). 206x142 (145x80). 


197. R. f\ asrar al-basmalah 

Princeton University MS Garrett no. 4602Y. 17th-c. 
5 fol. (I72b-176a), 19 1pp. 208x147 (150x84). 


198. 'Alam al-huda 

Univ. of Michigan MS Isl. 534.17th-c. 

140 fol., 311pp. 278x190. Small naskh with Eastern tendencies. Watermarked European laid 
paper. 


199. Al-Lum’ah al-nuramyah 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Esad efendi 1693.11.17th -c. 
2 fol. (I32b-133a), gl 1pp. 212x131. Fragment. 


200. Al-Lum’ah al-nuramyah 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Lala Ismail 714.2.17th -c. 

8 fol. (7a-14a), 191pp. 177x102 (142x76). naskh. Excerpt or fragment. 
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201. Al-Lum’ah al-nuraniyah 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Nuruosmaniye 2841.12.17th -c. 
35 fol. (200a-234a), 15 1pp. Nasta'llq. 


202. Al-Usul wa-al-dawabit 

Khalidi MS Mutafarriqat 481.17th -c. 
30 fol., 17 1pp. 140x95 (110x60). Naskh. 


203. ‘Courtly’ Shams al-maarif 

Siileymaniye Kutiiphanesi MS Haci Selim Aga 529.17th -c. 

92 fol., 25 1pp. Syro-Egyptian naskh. illuminated headpiece and gold talismans. 


204. ‘Courtly’ Shams al-maarif 

Siileymaniye Kutiiphanesi MS Haci Ahmed Pa§a 350.3.17th -c. 
1 fol. (24b-25a). 149x295 (6x129). Nasta'llq and naskh. Excerpt. 


205. Lata’ifal-isharat 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Nuruosmaniye 2841.15.17th -c., 15 1pp. Nasta'llq. 


206. Majmu'ah 

Topkapi Sarayi Miizesi MS H. 110.17th -c. 
16 fol. (lb-16a), 13 1pp. 150x105. 


207. R. f\ asrar al-basmalah 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS A§ir efendi 442.15.17th -c. 

2 fol. (78b-79b). 196x140. Watermarked European laid paper. 


208. R. f\ asrar al-basmalah 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Bagdatli vehbi 154.1.17th -c. 
16 fol. (l-16), 191pp. 201x153 (145x92). Blocky naskh. 


209. R. f\ asrar al-basmalah 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Fatih 5321.6.17th -c. 
6 fol. (79a-85a), 13 1pp. 221x160 (148x85). Nasta'llq. 


210. R. fi asrar al-basmalah 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Kilip Ali Pa§a 696.7.17th -c. 
4 fol. (l77a-180b). 


211. R. ft asrar al-basmalah 

Berlin Staatsbibliothek MS Or. oct. 2452.2.17th -c. 

17 fol. (29b-43a). Watermarked European laid paper. 
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212. Risalah al-Khafiyah 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Nuruosmaniye 2841.13.17th -c. 
5 fol. (234b-238b), 15 1pp. Nasta'liq. 


213. Risalah fikhawass al-ayat al-karlmah 

Siileymaniye Kiituphanesi MS Hekimoglu 540.6b . 17th -c. 

23 fol. (98b-120b), var 1pp. 293x173 (213x102). Naskh with Eastern tendencies. Excerpt. 


214. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

Manisa il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 4978.1.17th -c. 

400 fol., 271pp. 303x195 (215x130). Watermarked European laid paper, illuminated 
titlepiece. 


215. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

Manisa il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 1448.1.17th -c. 

278 fol. (lb-278a), 211pp. 285x170 (165x130). Naskh with Eastern tendencies. Watermarked 
European laid paper. 


216. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Esad efendi 3671.8.17th -c. 
7 fol. (69a-75b), 34 1pp. 210x115. Nasta'liq. Excerpt. 


217. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Halet efendi 735.17th -c. 
501 fol., 25 1pp. Blocky naskh. 

Ownership statement, la, 1083/1672-3 


218. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Hamidiye 676.17th -c. 
343 fol., 311pp. 320x210 (215x120). Blocky naskh. 


219. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Hekimoglu 536.17th -c. 
224 fol., 25 1pp. 290x208 (209x128). 


220. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Nuruosmaniye 2828.17th -c. 
172 fob, 35 1pp. 


221. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Nuruosmaniye 2829.17th -c. 
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282 fol., 391pp. Illuminated headpiece. 


222. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Nuruosmaniye 2834.17th -c. 
210 fol., 35 1pp. 


223. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

Siileymaniye Kutiiphanesi MS Fatih 2717.17th -c. 
430 fol., 27 1pp. 298x193 (227x130). 

Ownership statement?, la, 1265/1848-9 


224. Sharh sawaqit al-fatihah 

Siileymaniye Kutiiphanesi MS Bagdatli vehbi 928.17th -c. 

81 fol., 15 1pp. 248x155. Professional Syro-Egyptian naskh, vocalized.. 


225. Tartib al-daawat 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Hekimoglu 540.7.17th -c. 
44 fol. (124-167), 28+ 1pp. 293x173 (213x102). 


12 th /l8 th ~c. 


226. ‘Courtly’ Shams al-maarif 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Laleli 1577. Copied 1111 
91 fol., 211pp. 210x150 (150x77). Syro-Egyptian naskh. 

Ownership statement, iiia 
Reading, iiia 


227. Al-Lum’ah al-nuramyah 

Dar al-Kutub MS HurufTalat 183. Copied 1113/1701-2 
148 fol., 111pp. 255x175. Syro-Egyptian naskh. 


228. Al-Lum’ah al-nuramyah 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Nuruosmaniye 2842.1. Copied 1115/1703-4 
49 fol. (lb-48a), 211pp. Nasta'llq. 


229. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Hekimoglu 534. Copied 1118/1706-7, Jerusalem. 
514 fol., 211pp. Illuminated headpiece. 

Colophon, 512a, 1118/1707 
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230. Al-Lum'ah al-nuraniyah 

Manisa il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 1451. Copied 1119 

68 fol., 17 1pp. 202x150 (153x95). Watermarked European laid paper. 


231. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

Siileymaniye Kiituphanesi MS Hekimoglu 537. Copied 1119/1707-8, Jerusalem. 
519 fol., 311pp. 315x184 (232x100). illuminated headpiece. 

Colophon, 519a, 1119/1708 


232. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Nuruosmaniye 2830. Copied 1122 
372 fol., 29 1pp. 

Colophon, 367a, 1122/1711 


233. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

BnF MS ar. 2652. Copied 1122-3/1711 

579 fol.. 375x240 (320x150). European hand. Includes interlinear Latin translation up to 
123b. 


234. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

BnF MS ar. 2653. Copied 1122-3/1711 
605 fol.. 


235. Al-Tawassulat al-thanaiyah wa-al-tawajjuhat al-'ataiyah 

Konya Bolge Yazma Eserler Kiitiiphanesi MS Akseki 144.2. Copied 1123/1710 
23 fol. (pp 385-431), 23 1pp. 208x154 (157x102). Watermarked European paper. 


236. Mawaqifal-ghayat 

Konya Bolge Yazma Eserler Kiitiiphanesi MS Akseki 144.4. Copied 1123/1710 
21 fol. (pp 499-540), 23 1pp. 208x154 (157x102). Watermarked European laid paper. 


237. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

Milli Kiitiiphane-Ankara MS 50 Giil-Kara 14. Copied 1123/1711-12 
234 fol., 33 1pp. 305x200 (200x110). 


238. Sayr nur al-anwar wa-qabs sayr sirr al-asrar 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf 75.2. Copied 1126/1714-5 


239. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Nuruosmaniye 2832. Copied 1126 
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176 fol., 291pp. Small Syro-Egyptian naskh. illuminated headpiece. 
Colophon, 176a, 1126/1714-5 


240. Al-Lum'ah al-nuramyah 

Princeton University MS New Series 1502. Copied 1126/1714 (5b-42a) Nasta'llq. Glazed 
European laid paper. Persian translation. 

Other, 83a, 1126/1714 


241. Al-Usul wa-al-dawabit 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Yazma Bagi§lar 706.1. Copied 1129 
48 fol. (la-47a), 211pp. 220x168 (158x95). Blocky naskh. 


242. Hijab'azvm 

Princeton University MS Garrett Additional no. 7. Copied 1132-3/1720 
126 fol., 101pp. 


243. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

Siileymaniye Kiituphanesi MS Haci Selim Aga 528. Copied 1140/1727-8 
311 fol., 391pp. Illuminated headpiece. 

Colophon, 311a, 1140/1728 


244. Al-Lum'ah al-nuramyah 

Dar al-Kutub MS 21576 Ba. Copied 1147 
61 fol., 211pp. 21.5x16.5. 


245. Shams al-ma'arifal-kubra 

Dar al-Kutub MS Tasawwuf Khalil Agha 4. Copied 1147/1734-5 
212 fol., 29 1pp. 320x210. 

Colophon, 1147 


246. Mawaqifal-ghayat 

Berlin Staatsbibliothek MS Spr. 892. Copied 1150/1737 
40 fol.. 195x145 (150x95). 


247. Alam al-huda 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Haci Be§ir Aga 368. Copied 1150/1737-8 
159 fol., 191pp. Gold frames on first folia. 

Ownership statement, la, 1158/1745-6 
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248. ‘ Alam al-huda 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Haci Be§ir Aga 369. Copied 1150/1737-8 
158 fol., 191pp. same. 

Ownership statement, la, 1158/1745-6 
Colophon, 148a, 1150/1738 


249. R. ft asrar al-basmalah 

Siileymaniye Kutiiphanesi MS H. Hiisnii Pa§a 70.10. Copied 1162/1748-9 
2 fol. (242b-243b), 23 1pp. 


250. R. ft asrar al-basmalah 

Gotha MS Pertsch 55. Copied 1165/1751-2 (86b-??) 180x110 (130x85). Watermarked 
European laid paper. 


251. Mawaqifal-ghayat 

Dar al-Kutub MS Tasawwuf 187. Copied 1167/1753-4 
34 fol., 211pp. 205 x 145. 


252. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Hamidiye 677. Copied 1171/1757-8 
379 fol., 211pp. 205x155 (150x70). 

Patronage, la 


253. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Hamidiye 678. Copied 1171/1757-8 
395 fol., 211pp. 210x155 (150x70). illuminated headpiece. 

Colophon, 395a, 1171/1757 


254. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

BnF MS ar. 2655. Copied 1188/1774 


255. Al-Lum'ah al-nurantyah 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Bagdatli vehbi 2117.7. Copied 1198/1783-4 
5 fol. (127-132). 216x157. Excerpt. 


256. Tuhfat al-ashshaq bi-tariq al-awfaq 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Bagdatli vehbi 2117.6. Copied 1198/1783-4 (87b-104a) 
216x157. 


257. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

Milli Kiitiiphane-Ankara MS Ali Emiri Arabi 2820.1. Copied 1205/1790-1 
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59 fol. (1-58). Abridgement. 


258. Ta'bir-i ru’yah 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Haci Mahmud efendi 6242.1. Copied 1206/1791-2 
38 fol. (lb-37a), 13 1pp. A work in Turkish. 


259. Qabs al-iqtida 

Siileymaniye Kutiiphanesi MS Haci Ahmed Pa§a 120.7. Copied 1212/1797-8 
16 fol. (I27a-142b), 23 1pp. naskh. 


260. Majmuah 

Princeton University MS Garrett no. 1166H. 18th-c. 


261. Majmuah 

Princeton University MS Garrett no. 1147H. 18th-c. 


262. R. fi asrar al-basmalah 

Princeton University MS Garrett no. 4465Y. 18th-c. 
3 fol. (?), 25 1pp. 212x150 (146x90). 


263. R. fikhawass asma Allah al-husna 

Berlin Staatsbibliothek MS We. 159.18th-c. 
20 fol. (30-49). 


264. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 
BnF MS ar. 2654.18th-c. 
348 fol., 29 1pp. 29x20. 


265. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

Manisa il Halk Kutiiphanesi MS 4978.2.18th-c. 
228 fol., 27 1pp. 300x190 (215x135). 


266. Shams al-wasilin wa-uns al-sairin 

Princeton University MS Garrett no. 4605Y. 18th-c. 
103 fol., 211pp. 204x144 (144x83). Acephalous. 


267. Ad'iyah 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Esad efendi 3481.11.18th -c. 
2 fol. (84a-86b). 106x194. Nasta'llq. 


268. Al-Usul wa-al-dawabit 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 1531.18th -c. 
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36 fol. (la-36b), 26 1pp. 206x146 (184x121). 


269. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Pertevniyal 762.18th -c. 
344 fol., 311pp. 293x200. illuminated headpiece. 

Colophon, 345b 


270. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

Gotha MS Pertsch 1262.18th -c. 

139 fob. Crude naskh. European laid paper. 


13 th /l9 th -c. 


271. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

Khalidi MS Adab SharTyah 775.1. Copied 1220/1806, Jerusalem. 
12 fol. (3b-15a), 15 1pp. 150x100 (110x50). Excerpt. 


272. R. /T asrar al-basmalah 

Qorum Hasan Pa§a il Halk Kutiiphanesi MS 561.6. Copied 1265/1847 
2 fol. (50b-52a), 23 1pp. 210x158 (175x102). Watermarked European laid paper. 


273. Risalah f\ manafi al-Quran 

Dar al-Kutub MS Tasawwuf 1579. Copied 1274/1857-8 
44 fob, 17 1pp. 204x149. Excerpts?. 


274. Hijab 'azim wa-husn husayn(?) li-daf al-jinn wa-al-shayatin 
BnF MS ar. 743.6. Copied 1282/1865 


275. Tartlb al-daawat 

Suleymaniye Kutiiphanesi MS Ha§im Pa§a 39. Copied 1312/1894-5 
67 fob. Modern hand. 


276. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

Suleymaniye Kutiiphanesi MS Murad Buhari 237.19th -c. 
309 fob, 35 1pp. 330x205 (230x125). illuminated headpiece. 

Colophon, 312a 
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14 th /20 th -c. 


277. ‘Courtly’ Shams al-maarif 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Bagdath vehbi 2250.4. Copied 1321/1903-4 
21 fol. (33a-54), 161pp. Excerpt? Labelled ‘al-wusta’. 


278. Al-Usul wa-al-dawabit 

Dar al-Kutub MS HurufTalat 32. Copied 1330/1911-12 
121 fol., 13 1pp. 170x110. 


No basis to date 


279. Shams al-maarif al-kubra 

Siileymaniye Kutiiphanesi MS Ali Emiri Arabi 2808. Copied 1291/1874-5 Identification is 
uncertain. 


280. Ad'iyah 

Princeton University MS Third Series no. 864. 
76 fol.. 166x122 (142x92). 


281. Al-Lum’ah al-nuramyah 

Bibliotheca Alexandrina MS Alex. Tasawwuf 5145 dal. 


282. Al-Lum’ah al-nuramyah 

Beyazid Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 7965.4. (30b-62b) 


283. Al-Lum’ah al-nuramyah 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf wa-awfaq 252. 
14 fol., var. 1pp. 215 x 155. Excerpt(?). 


284. Al-Lum’ah al-nuramyah 

Dar al-Kutub MS Tasawwuf 2003. 
79 fol., 111pp. 20x13.5. 


285. Al-Lum’ah al-nuramyah 

Dar al-Kutub MS Tasawwuf MTm 85. 
65 fol., 13 1pp. 19.9 x 15. 


286. al-Mabadi’ wa-al-ghayat fi khawass al-ahrufwa-al-ayat 
Kastamonu il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 2912.1. 

2 fol. (2a-3a), 24 1pp. 262x180. 
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287. Al-Risalah f\ Ad'iyah al-ayyam 

Bursa inebey Yazma Eser Kutiiphanesi MS 347.2. 

8 fol. (40a-48a), 15 1pp. 205x150 (205x150). watermarked. 


288. Al-Sahifah al-mudhahhabah wa-al-awfaq al-mujarrabah 
Milli Kiitiiphane-Ankara MS 2904.7. 

3 fol. (73b-76b), 291pp. 210x145 (185x80). Watermarked European paper. 


289. Al-Sirr al-karim al-khafi ‘an al-ta‘hm ftfadl bi-ism Allah al-rahman al-rahim 
Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf 70.2. 


290. Al-Usul wa-al-dawabit 

Dar al-Kutub MS Waw 6028. 
95 fol., 15 1pp. 28x49. 


291. Al-Usul wa-al-dawabit 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf MTm 2. 
35 fob, 25 1pp. 19.5 X 14.5. 


292. Al-Usul wa-al-dawabit 
Dar al-Kutub MS Wafq 3. 
94 fol., 15 1pp. 18 x 13.5. 


293. ‘Courtly’ Shams al-maarif 

Diyarbakir il Halk Kutiiphanesi MS 772. 

128 fob, 211pp. 210x157 (150x45). Watermarked European laid paper. 


294. ‘Courtly’ Shams al-maarif 

Kastamonu il Halk Kutiiphanesi MS 3172. 
47 fob, 29 1pp. 270x182 (197x127). 


295. ‘Courtly’ Shams al-maarif 

Zeytinoglu ilpe Halk Kutiiphanesi MS 230. 

126 fob. Turkish translation of the 'courtly' Shams. 


296. ‘Courtly’ Shams al-maarif 

Dar al-Kutub MS HurufTalat 201. 
154 fob (?), 191pp. 243x173. 


297. ‘Courtly’ Shams al-maarif 
BN Tunis MS 6711. 
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298. ‘Courtly’ Shams al-maarif 
BN Tunis MS 7401. 


299. ‘Courtly’ Shams al-maarif 
Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf 60.1. 


300. ‘Courtly’ Shams al-maarif 

Dar al-Kutub MS Makhtutat al-Zaklyah 278. 
186 fob, 15 1pp. 19.5X12.5. 


301. ‘Courtly’ Shams al-maarif 
Dar al-Kutub MS Wafq 140. 
40 fob, 15 1pp. 18X13.5. 


302. Fawa’id ismihi ta'ala al-Latif 
Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf 18. 


303. Hizb al-Bum 

Dar al-Kutub MS Fawa’id 118.20. 


304. Jawahir al-huruf 

Konya Bolge Yazma Eserler Kiitiiphanesi MS Elmali 2900.4. 
3 fob (55b-58b), 20 1pp. 205x140 (155x100). 


305. Khawass ayat kafhaya ’ayn sad 

Qorum Hasan Pa§a il Halk Kiituphanesi MS 596.3. 

7 fob (l30b-136a), 15 1pp. 200x140 (140x60). Watermarked European paper. 


306. Kitab al-khawass 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf 10. Acephalous. 


307. Kitab ft marifat'ilm al-usul li-al-huruf 

Konya Bolge Yazma Eserler Kiituphanesi MS Elmali 2562.4. 

20 fob (l35b-155b), 23 1pp. 208x150 (145x91). Watermarked European laid paper. 


308. Kitab ft marifat ’ilm al-usul li-al-huruf Jawahir al-hurufRisalat Shams al-maarif ft ’ilm al-hajar al- 
muntakhab min kitab 

Princeton University MS Third Series no. 789. (ll5b-117b) Turkish. 
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309. Lataifal-ishdrdt 

Kastamonu il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 3505. 
96 fol., 15 1pp. 270x180 (180x125). abadi. 


310. Lata’ifal-isharat 
BN Tunis MS 9755. 
62 fol. (1-62). 


311. Majmuat al-khawass 

Istanbul Biiyiik^ehir Belediyesi Atatiirk Kitapligi MS 262. 
75 fol. (?), 35 1pp. 210x160 (200x130). Arabic and Turkish. 


312. Manafi' al-Qur’an al-azim 

Beyazid Halk Kutiiphanesi MS 1336.a. 
16 fol. (la-15a). 


313. Mawaqifal-ghayat 

Siileymaniye Kutiiphanesi MS Veliyiiddin efendi 1821.7. 
20 fol. (3lb-49b). 


314. Mawaqifal-ghayat 

Milli Kiitiiphane-Ankara MS Ismail Saib I 2459. 


315. Qabas al-anwar 

Dar al-Kutub MS HurufTalat 97. 
120 fol.. 208x140. 


316. Qabs al-iqtida’ 

Qorum Hasan Pa§a il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 2240.1. 
8 fol. (lb-8b), 171pp. Excerpt(?). 


317. Qabs al-iqtida’ 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf 84. 


318. Qut al-arwah wa-miftah al-afrah (Sermons) 
Dar al-Kutub MS Tasawwuf 247. 

28 fol., 19 1pp. 20.2 x 14.6. 


319. R. fi asrar al-basmalah 

Konya Bolge Yazma Eserler Kiitiiphanesi MS Burdur 1318.5. 

3 fol. (60a-63b), 211pp. 205x150 (160x110). Watermarked European laid paper. 
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320. R. ft asrar al-basmalah 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf MTm 9. 
7 fol., 18 1pp. 20.5x15. 


321. R. ft asrar al-basmalah 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf MTm 79. 
31 fol., 18 1pp. 20.5X15. 


322. R. ft khawass asma’ Allah al-husna 

Amasya Beyazit il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 1019.1. 
71 fol. (lb-7lb), 13 1pp. 178x133 (125x105). 


323. R. ft khawass asma’ Allah al-husna 
Dar al-Kutub MS HurufTalat 38. 


324. R. ft manafi' al-Quran 

Dar al-Kutub MS DK old 53. 


325. Risalah 

Dar al-Kutub MS Fawa’id 53. 


326. Risalah ftfadl ayat al-kursi 

Beyazid Halk Kiituphanesi MS 7967.8. 
4 fol. (I33a-136b). 


327. Sadd(?) al-adhan 'an dhikr al-dukhan 
Dar al-Kutub MS Al-HusaynT 105. 

6 fol., 20 1pp. 22x16. 


328. Sawabigh al-ni'am wa-sawabiq al-karam 
Dar al-Kutub MS Tasawwuf 90. 


329. Shams al-ma'arifal-kubra 
British Library MS Or. 4327. 


330. Shams al-ma'arifal-kubra 

Konya Karahtay Yusufaga Kiituphanesi MS 6548. 
287 fol., 311pp. 320x200 (230x120). 


331. Shams al-ma'arifal-kubra 

Milli Kiitiiphane-Ankara MS 1517. 

20 fol., 311pp. 305x200 (245x110). Watermarked European laid paper. Excerpt/fragment(?). 
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332. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf Talat 185. 

93 fol., 15 1pp. 155x235. Acephalous. 


333. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

Dar al-Kutub MS HurufTalat 140. 
176 fol., 15 1pp. 240x170. 


334. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf Talat 98. 

216 fol. (?), 191pp. 250x151. Acephalous. 


335. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 

Suleymaniye Kutiiphanesi MS Feyzullah efendi. 
322 fol.. 


336. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 
Dar al-Kutub MS Wafq 33. 

41 fol., 19 1pp. 20.3X13.5. Excerpt or fragment. 


337. Shams al-maarifal-kubra 
Dar al-Kutub MS Wafq 32. 
339 fol., 29 1pp. 30.5X20.5. 


338. Shams al-maarifal-sughra 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf MTm 75. 

205 fol., 271pp. 335X203. Unrelated!?) to other versions of Shams. 


339. Tartib al-daawat 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf wa-awfaq 238. 
39 fol., 15 1pp. 180x130. 


340. Tartib al-daawat 
BN Tunis MS 9581. 

34 fol. (l-33). Identification is uncertain. 


341. Tuhfat al-ahbab wa-munyat al-anjab 
Dar al-Kutub MS Tasawwuf MTm 99. 
10 fol., 23 1pp. 188x142. 
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342. Tuhfat al-muluk fi ’ilm ta'bir al-ru’ya 

Dar al-Kutub MS Ma arif‘ammah Tal'at 189. 
67 fol.. 205x150. 


343. ‘Alam al-huda 

Milli Kutiiphane-Ankara MS 06 Hk 4604. 
190 fol., 191pp. 209x151 (142x88). abadi. 


344. ‘Alam al-huda 

Dar al-Kutub MS Shin 63. 

28 fol. (l-19), 15 1pp. 145x100. Nasta'llq. Excerpt/fragment. 
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Appendix B: Major Bunian works in manuscript by title 


What follows are entries for each of the major works of the corpus, i.e. those which appear in 
numerous copies, and/or which al-Bunl mentions as his own. I have included an incipit for each work 
(not all copies will match exactly, of course). The list of MS numbers refers to Appendix A. See 
Appendix C for minor works attribtued to al-Bunl. 


Medieval works (authentic works given first) 


'Alam al-huda wa-asrar al-ihtida fi shark asma’ Allah al-husna 

Alternate titles: Shark asma Allah al-husna; Mudih al-tariq wa-qustas al-tahqiq 

Incipit: J dis jJ~\ 

MSS nos. 4,10,11,12,13,16,19, 21, 22, 24, 25, 36, 38, 40,118,124,128,131,145,162,191, 
198, 247, 248, 343, 344 


Hidayat al-qasidin wa-nihayat al-wasilm 
Incipit: ... j\^\ y* j- jj\\ A jJd 

MSS nos. 3,112,121 


Lata’ifal-isharatfi al-hurufal-ulwiyat 

Alternate titles: Sometimes mistaken for Shams al-maarif 

Incipit: ^ jj ,(j olyySlU Yi xj jtal .Jd 

MSS nos. 1,14,17, 32, 37, 65, 68, 76, 96, 97,113,114,125,153,154,176,195, 205, 309, 310 


Al-Lumah al-nuramyah fi awrad al-rabbamyah 
Alternate titles: Shark al-ism al-azam 
Incipit: ...Aliy Jx; x?-\ 

MSS nos. 2, 7,15,18, 20, 27, 28,41, 44,48, 51, 56, 58, 62, 78, 83, 88, 89, 90, 91,105,106, 
107,129,135,136,139,140,141,147,180,199, 200, 201, 227, 228, 230, 240, 244, 255, 281, 
282, 283,284,285 


Mawaqif al-ghayat fi asrar al-riyadat 

Incipit: ^ ^ ^ 
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MSS nos. 26, 52, 86, 99,122,126, 236, 246, 251, 313, 314 


Authentic Shams al-maarifwa-lataifal-’awarif 
Incipit. obll\ 

MSS no. 73.1 have not had access to information on the MS Coulon identified in 
Damascus. 

(Pseudepigraphic/questionable works) 


Risalah fi Khawass asma’ Allah ta'ala 

Alternate titles: Al-Muntakhab al-raft al-asna fial-tasrifat asma Allah al-husna 
Incipit: ...^dy- l$! Jbu Jh\ 4-d jl ^>\ 

MSS nos. 47, 49,103,123,157,158,159, 263, 322, 323 


Qabs al-iqtida‘ ila wafq al-saada wa-najm al-ihtida ’ ila sharafal-siyadah 
Incipit: ... bly 

MSS nos. 23, 42,46, 53, 74,101,102,115,156,190, 259, 316, 317 


‘Courtly’ Shamsal-maarif wa-lataif al-’awarif 
Incipit: ...<_yd y> asi^*U j. uj.& ^>\ yjjl j J~\ 

MSS nos. 30, 31, 54, 55, 57, 59, 60, 61, 63, 66, 67, 69, 71, 72, 73, 77, 79, 87, 92, 93, 94, 95, 
108,109,110, 111, 119,130,133,137,143,148,149,150,151,152,165,170,179,193,194, 
203, 204, 226, 277, 293, 294, 295, 296, 297, 298, 299, 300, 301 


Tartib al-daawatfi talkhisal-awqat 

Alternate titles: Numerous, the most common being al-Ta’liqah fimanaft al-Quran 

Incipit: ..dyo. *IU y> yd- yjjl di .Jd 

MSS nos. 9, 35, 39,43, 85,104,117,127,132,160, 225, 275, 339, 340 


Early modern works 


Al-Usul wa-al-dawabit 

Incipit: ijdil y jyb? y yo Aihu^i\ Id 

MSS nos. 142,181,182,186, 202, 241, 268, 278, 290, 291, 292 


Risalah ft fada’il al-basmalah 

Incipit: ... SjLp y y yA\ 9 sf\ yjjl dl jJd 

MSS nos. 164,197, 207, 208, 209, 210, 211, 249, 250, 262, 272, 319, 320, 321 
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Shams al-ma'arif al-kubra 

Incipiti \ i_syc\ jji 

MSS nos. 163,168,169,171,172,173,174,177,178,183,187,188,189,192, 214, 215, 216, 
217, 218, 219, 220, 221, 222, 223, 229, 231, 232, 233, 234, 237, 239, 243, 245, 252, 253, 254, 
257, 264, 265, 269, 270, 271, 276, 279, 329, 330, 331, 332, 333, 334, 335, 336, 337 
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Appendix C: Minor works attributed to al-Bum 


What follows are entries for seventy minor works attributed to al-Bunl, i.e. those which 
appeared in only one or two copies. The number of each manuscript refers back to Appendix A, where 
more information on each work can be found. I have also included an incipit when possible. 


5. Al-Juz’ al-tham min Kitab al-Bum (Sermons) 
British Library MS Or. 3195 


6. Nasim al-sihr (Sermons) 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Yeni Cami 1013 

u iOd _Xaj Id 

8. Al-Tawassulat al-kitabiyah wa-al-tawajjuhdt al-’ataiyah 
Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Hamidiye 260.2 


29. Asrar al-huruf wa-al-kalimat 
Chester Beatty MS Ar. 4650 


33. Manafi al-Quran 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Esad efendi 264 

4jb5^^ Add 

34. Silkal-jawahirwa-al-maam (Sermons) 

Bibliotheca Alexandria MS Alex Mawa'iz 1048b 




y' [ y 




45. Lawh al-dhahab fi kitab al-huruf 

Berlin StaatsbiBritish Libraryiothek MS Or. oct. 3928.3 


50. Asrar al-huruf 
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Chester Beatty MS Ar. 4891 


64. Qays (Qabas?) al-anwar 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf Tal'at 101 


^y 3 llj 


70. Al-Kanz al-bahir wa-al-najm al-zahir 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Kadizade Mehmed 335.3 


. . . (^)LjL> ^ 


Jlr“' O ' 0 r" ‘“ s £ 


lA' o' ^JpIs juuj <_S-A^ di 


75. Tafsirasma Allah al-husna 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Laleli 1549.1 

...LAd\ oL 1 * 0 ' b* • *4 -O 

80. Al-Abyat ftfadail al-fatihah wa-barakatiha 
Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Fazil Ahmed Pa§a 1611.9 

... to '■r' 

81. FTmanafi’ karim rahim 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Fazil Ahmed Pa§a 1611.10 




82. Afdal layla alsinat li-laylat al-qadr 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 2083.4 


84. Khawass al-asma al-husna 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 2083.3 




98. Majmuah 

Princeton University MS Garrett no. 380B 


100. Mimma wujida min tasmfal-shaykh al-arifAbi al-Abbas Ahmad al-Bum 
Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Amcazade Huseyn 348.1b 


(jd d‘Pi 1 .i ^£-£>15 yo ^Jjaj 


116. Shams al-maarif (unrelated to other works bearing that title) 
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Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Fazil Ahmed Pa§a 923.2 


...AXpllai \j\j\ j 


Juu 


120. al-Sarffi 'ilm al-harf 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 2160.3 

...U^i bljjb 4ji jJh j*-**^- y&j 


134. Shifa’ al-sudur wa-maratib al-hudur 
Univ. of Michigan MS Isl. 505 

oho 4jl*fy e-fys ^jA fyad 

138. Al-Ta’llqah 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf Talat 161 

...4*3 t JSCi**i\ ^ ^Ljl> 43^ tcX3 


144. Kitab al-wafq 

Milli Kiitiiphane-Ankara MS 1363.4 


146. Al-Lata’ifal-asharah 

Manisa il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 1486.2 

...Ca-X^ y. fyj' fyjj IjT ^juX**2j ^yo \jjb 


155. Mishkatqulub al-ariftn 
Leipzig MS Voller 228 


*Asuf> 


yxsjsUall Cf* 


Juu 


y 


161. Taysir al-'awariffi shark Shams al-maarif 
Escorial MS Derenbourg 946 


...AX^>- ^ja *Li 11 ,\ _x^4 

166. Shams al-maarif 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 1533.2 


...43yJ.\ yo -X^d 


167. Si'rr al-hikam wa-jawami al-kalim 
BnF MS ar. 2595.6 
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175. Khafiyat al-Bum fi'ilm al-huruf 

Bursa inebey Yazma Eser Kiitiiphanesi MS 16 Or 348.1 


184. Mafatih asrar al-huruf wa-masabih anwar al-zuruf 
BnF MS ar. 2660 

...ijjlsdi c \^ j U>jU\ £ jUd (jA \\ 4JJ jJ~\ 


185. Manafi al-Qur‘an al-azim 

Manisa il Halk Kiituphanesi MS 1469.3 

...£[? ] (jjjl 4JJ sJ~\ 


196. Majmuah 

Princeton University MS New Series no. 328.10 
206. Majmuah 

Topkapi Sarayi Miizesi MS H. 110 


212. Risalah al-Khafiyah 

Stileymaniye Kiituphanesi MS Nuruosmaniye 2841.13 
...<_-JIL? (jA [i ] ° Adc. JlA 


213. Risalah fi khawass al-ayat al-karimah 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Hekimoglu 540.6b 

... hj a] js ^ fl ^jS 

224. Sharh sawaqit al-fatihah 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Bagdath vehbi 928 

A^di^ Ajdd 3-d 3_C [j3 Aaj bo\ 


235. Al-Tawassulat al-thanaiyah wa-al-tawajjuhat al-’ataiyah 
Konya Bolge Yazma Eserler Kiitiiphanesi MS Akseki 144.2 
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...Ol$hd j\jSY\ J ^Aj' 1 Ail jJ~\ 


238. Sayr nur al-anwar wa-qabs sayr sirr al-asrar 
Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf 75.2 


242. Hijab'azim 

Princeton University MS Garrett Additional no. 7 


256. Tuhfat al-ashshaq bi-tariq al-awfaq 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Bagdatli vehbi 2117.6 






IJJb 


258. Ta’bir-i nxyah 

Siileymaniye Ktittiphanesi MS Haci Mahmud efendi 6242.1 


... 


b [ S ] £ 


Juu 


U 


260 .Majmu’ah 

Princeton University MS Garrett no. 1166H 


261. Majmu’ah 

Princeton University MS Garrett no. 1147H 


266. Shams al-wasilm wa-uns al-sa’irin 

Princeton University MS Garrett no. 4605Y 


267. Ad’iyah 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Esad efendi 3481.11 


273. Risalahfi manafi’ al-Qur’an 

Dar al-Kutub MS Tasawwuf 1579 


j. 




Lr 


274. Hijab 'azim wa-husn husayn(?) li-daf al-jinn wa-al-shayatin 
BnF MS ar. 743.6 
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280. Ad'iyah 

Princeton University MS Third Series no. 864 


286. Al-Mabadi wa-al-ghayatftkhawass al-ahruf wa-al-ayat 
Kastamonu il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 2912.1 


287. Al-Risalahfi Ad'iyah al-ayyam 

Bursa inebey Yazma Eser Kiituphanesi MS 347.2 


288. Al-Sahifah al-mudhahhabah wa-al-awfaq al-mujarrabah 
Milli Kiitiiphane-Ankara MS 2904.7 


289. Al-Sirr al-karim al-khafi 'an al-tahm ft fadl bi-ism Allah al-rahman al-rahim 
Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf 70.2 


302. Fawaid ismihi ta'ala al-Latif 
Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf 18 


303. Hizb al-Bum 

Dar al-Kutub MS Fawa id 118.20 


304. Jawahir al-huruf 

Konya Bolge Yazma Eserler Kiitiiphanesi MS Elmali 2900.4 

jy TjJh jy jici 


305. Khawass ayat kafhaya 'ayn sad 

Qorum Hasan Pa§a il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 596.3 

...jC jS3l J. Jl iALll JA [1 ] Jjd J0JU. (jlLu Juis 


306. Kitab al-khawass 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf 10 
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307. Kitab fit marifat ‘ilm al-usul li-al-huruf 

Konya Bolge Yazma Eserler Kiitiiphanesi MS Elmali 2562.4 


o' ^ 


308. Kitab ft marifat ‘ilm al-usul li-al-hurufJawahir al-hurufRisalat Shams al-ma’arifft'ilm al- 
hajar al-muntakhab min kitab 
Princeton University MS Third Series no. 789 


311. Majmu’at al-khawass 

istanbul Biiyiik§ehir Belediyesi Atatiirk Kitaphgi MS 262 


312. Manafi" al-Qur’an al-’azim 

Beyazid Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 1336.a 


315. Qabas al-anwar 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf Talat 97 


... t OS*'*' ^ ^ 


318. Qut al-arwah wa-miftah al-afrah (Sermons) 

Dar al-Kutub MS Tasawwuf 247 

... JliU_5 Jox'lj Jc ^ j Oj U* dl oJ~\ 


324. R. ft manafi‘ al-Quran 

Dar al-Kutub MS DK old 53 


325. Risalah 

Dar al-Kutub MS Fawa id 53 


326. Risalah ft fadl ayat al-kursi 

Beyazid Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 7967.8 


327. Sadd(?) al-adhan ‘an dhikr al-dukhan 
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Dar al-Kutub MS Al-Husaym 105 


328. Sawabigh al-ni'am wa-sawabiq al-karam 
Dar al-Kutub MS Tasawwuf 90 


338. Shams al-maarifal-sughra 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf MIm 75 

* ■bj \ yjS o 

341. Tuhfat al-ahbab wa-munyat al-anjab 
Dar al-Kutub MS Tasawwuf MIm 99 

342. Tuhfat al-mulukfVilm tabir al-ru’ya 

Dar al-Kutub MS Maarif ammahTalat 189 
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Appendix D: Al-Bistami’s works in manuscript 


This list is of manuscript copies of works by ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Bistaml that I encountered 
during the course of research for this project, and I include them here primarily for the purposes of 
facilitating future research. It is by no means a complete list of extant copies of al-Bistaml’s works, nor 
are all the identifications certain. The reader will note that a handful of works are found in numerous 
copies. Al-BistamT’s commentary on al-Bunl’s al-Lum’ah al-nuramyah, Rashh adhwaq al-hikmah al- 
rabbantyah is nos. 360,362,370,377,378, and 395. Note that the texts here titled Anmat al-Lum'ah al- 
nuramyah—nos. 367,368,387,389—may be related to Rashh. Other works in multiple copies are al- 
Ad’iyah al-muntakhabah ftal-adwiyah al-mujarrabah, nos. 350,363,364; al-Durar al-fakhirah ‘alaramz al- 
shajarah al-numaniyah, nos. 357, 390, 391,392, and 393; Fawaih al-misklyah ft al-fawatih al-Makklyah, nos. 
365, 366, and 383; Mabahij al-alam ft manahij al-aqlam, nos. 369, 376, and 394; and of course, al-Bistaml’s 
lettrist magnum opus, Shams al-afaq ft ‘ilm al-hurufwa-al-awfaq, nos. 345, 352, 353, 356, 359, 372, 379, 380, 
384,385, and 386. 


345. Shams al-afaq ft ‘ilm al-hurufwa-al-awfaq 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Hekimoglu 533. Copied 0826/1423 
151 fob, 25 1pp. 250x170 (185x118). Autograph. 

Autograph Colophon, 15lb, 0826/ 

Ijazah, 151b, 0837/ 


346. Al-Zuhd al-faih wa-al-nur al-la’ih 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf25.4. Copied 0829/1426 


347. [Al-Dua] al-‘lddah li-kull bash wa-shaddah 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 3503.2. Copied 0832/1428 
7 fol. (40a-46b), 151pp. 177x133 (126x98). Autograph. 
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348. Nazm al-suluk fi musamarah al-muluk 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 3503.1. Copied 0832/1428 
41 fol. (lb-40a). 177x133 (128x98). Autograph. 


349. Al-Ujalah fi hal al-anmat al-maruf bi-jam’ Ablal-‘Abbas Ahmad al-Bum 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Bagdatli vehbi 930.1. Copied 0836/1433, Cairo. 

52 fol. (la-52a), 25 1pp. 257x170 (195x1235). Syro-Egyptian naskh. Opening folia 
damaged. Commentary on al-Bunl. 

Colophon, 67b, 0836/1433 


350. Al-Ad'iyah al-muntakhabah fial-adwiyah al-mujarrabah 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Haci Mahmud efendi 4228.1. Copied 0840/1436-7 
38 fol. (lb-37b), 19 1pp. Syro-Egyptian naskh. 


351. Jannat al-ashbah wa-tiryaq al-arwah 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Haci Mahmd efendi 4228.2. Copied 0840/1436-7 
10 fol. (38b-47b), 19 1pp. Syro-Egyptian naskh. 


352. Shams al-afaq fi ‘ ilm al-hurufwa-al-awfaq 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 2807. Copied 0841/1437, Cairo. 

262 fob, 27 1pp. 175x100 (130x55). Syro-Egyptian naskh. Acephalous. Mentions that the 
exemplar was audited before al-Bistaml in Cairo in 836/1432-3. 

Colophon, 260a, 0841/1437 


353. Shams al-afaq fi ‘ ilm al-hurufwa-al-awfaq 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Kadizade Mehmed 335/2. Copied 0869/1464-5 tpq 
36 fol. (92b-129a), 19 1pp. 270x180 (190x130). Eastern naskh. 


354. Ka bat al-asrar al-zahirah 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 1863/1. Copied 0869/1465 (lb-84a), 171pp. 
180x120 (140x80). Small naskh with eastern tendencies. 

Colophon, 84a, 0869/1465 


355. Risalah fimarifat khawass asma Allah 

Manisa il Elalk Kiitiiphanesi MS 1446/2. Copied 0874/1469 

16 fol. (64b-79b), 13 1pp. 183x138 (135x90). Bound with a copy of al-Bunl’s Lataifal- 
isharat. 


356. Shams al-afaq fi ‘ ilm al-hurufwa-al-awfaq 
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Chester Beatty MS Ar. 5076. Copied 844/1440 
153 fol., 23 1pp. 243x178. Syro-Egyptian naskh. 

Colophon, 153a, 844/1440 


357. Al-Durar al-fakhirah 'ala ramz al-shajarah al-nu'maniyah 
Manisa il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 1486.1.15th-c. 

22 fol. (lb-21a), 191pp. 178x138 (135x95). Syro-Egyptian naskh. Oriental laid paper. 


358. Al-Sirr al-makhzun wa-al-'ilm al-makhzun(?) 
Manisa il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 2954.4.15th-c. 
45 fol. (69b-103b), 191pp. 178x131 (145x93). 


359. Shams al-afaq fi 'ilm al-hurufwa-al-awfaq 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 1556.4.15th-c. 
29 fol. (94b-122a), var 1pp. 177x130. Excerpt/fragment. 


360. Rashh adhwaq al-hikmah al-rabbaniyah 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Kadizade Mehmed 333. Copied 0914/1509 
151 fol., 15 1pp. 175x125 (120x75). Syro-Egyptian naskh. 

Colophon, 15lb, 0914/1509 


361. Fawaih al-miskiyah fi al-fawatih al-Makkiyah 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Diigiimlii baba 330. Copied 0949/1543 
108 fol., 25 1pp. Naskh with eastern tendencies. 


362. Rashh adhwaq al-hikmah al-rabbaniyah 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 1560. Copied 0952/1546 
140 fol., 15 1pp. 230x160 (260x110). Syro-Egyptian naskh. 

Colophon, 123b, 0952/1546 
Patronage, 123b, 0952/1546 


363. Al-Ad‘iyah al-muntakhabah fi al-adwiyah al-mujarrabah 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Ayasofya 3645.6. Copied 0966/1559 

20 fol. (I42a-16lb), 251pp. 210x150 (136x95). Small naskh with eastern tendencies. 


364. Al-Ad‘iyah al-muntakhabah fi al-adwiyah al-mujarrabah 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 377.3. Copied 0980 
51 fol. (51a-10lb), 171pp. 198x138 (146x87). Syro-Egyptian naskh. 
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365. Fawaih al-misklyah fial-fawatih al-Makklyah 

Manisa il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 4963. Copied 0987, Istanbul. 
151 fob, 23 1pp. 215x140 (155x80). Nastallq. 


366. Fawaih al-misklyah fi al-fawatih al-Makklyah 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 4160. Copied 0988/1580 
97 fob, 19 1pp. 205x145 (125x80). Syro-Egyptian naskh. 

Colophon, 97a, 0988/1580 


367. Anmat al-Lumah al-nuramyah 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 2095.23. Copied 0995/1586-7 
3 fob (l56a-159a), 23 1pp. 280x1161 (185x82). 


368. [Anmat]al-Lumahal-nuranlyah (?) 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 2095.22. Copied 0995/1586-7 
10 fob (l46a-156a), 231pp. 280x161 (185x82). Eastern naskh. 


369. Mabahij al-alam fi manahij al-aqlam 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Hekimoglu 540/3. Copied 1002/1593-4, Istanbul. 
6 fob (6lb-65b), 35 1pp. 293x173 (213x102). 


370. Rashh adhwaq al-hikmah al-rabbanlyah 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Hekimoglu 540.1. Copied 1002/1593-4, Istanbul. 
61 fob (lb-60b), 35 1pp. 293x173 (213x102). Syro-Egyptian naskh. 


371. Risalahfi him al-huruf 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Hekimoglu 540.4. Copied 1002/1593-4, Istanbul. 
11 fob (66a-96b). 293x173 (213x102). 


372. Shams al-afaq fl him al-huruf wa-al-awfaq 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Fatih 3433.1. Copied 1051/1641-2 (or older) 

111 fob, 211pp. 236x135 (175x86). Professional naskh. Illuminated headpiece. 


373. Al-Sharafal-mujallad(?) fl bay an fadl min ismihi Ahmad wa-Muhammad 
Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 2745.3.16th-c. 

4 fob (l3b-16b), 13 1pp. 170x120 (115x75). Syro-Egyptian naskh. 


374. Fawaih(?) al-nusus wa-jawahir al-fusus 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Nuruosmaniye 2843.2.16th-c. Syro-Egyptian naskh. 
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375. Khams rasail mu'tabarah ft'ilm al-jafr 

Manisa il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 1443.16th-c. 

81 fol., 211pp. 255x155 (145x80). Nasta'llq. Acephalous. 


376. Mabahij al-a’lam ftmanahij al-aqlam 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Yeni Cami 785.2.16th-c. 

24 fol. (81a-104b), 25 1pp. 273x173 (180x126). Syro-Egyptian naskh. 


377. Rashh adhwaq al-hikmah al-rabbamyah 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 1543.1.16th-c. 

3 fol. (3a-6b), 151pp. 208x145 (125x71). Professional Syro-Egyptian naskh. 
Excerpt/fragment. 


378. Rashh adhwaq al-hikmah al-rabbamyah 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Yeni Cami 785.1.16th-c. 

80 fol. (la-80b), 25 1pp. 273x173 (180x126). Syro-Egyptian naskh. 


379. Shams al-afaq ft him al-hurufwa-al-awfaq 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 1545.16th-c. 

186 fol., 27 1pp. 220x163 (165x86). Syro-Egyptian naskh. Acephalous. 

Authorial Colophon, 180a, 0826/1422-3 


380. Shams al-afaq ft him al-hurufwa-al-awfaq 

Gotha MS Pertsch 1256.16th-c. 208x155 (165x125). 


381. Sharh Hizb al-bahr 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Sazeli tekkesi 93.1.16th-c. 
32 fol. (lb-33a), 19 1pp. Syro-Egyptian naskh. 


382. Shifa al-mukhtar 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 2745.2.16th-c. 

4 fol. (9b-13a), 13 1pp. 170x120 (115x75). Syro-Egyptian naskh. 


383. Fawaih al-misktyah ftal-fawatih al-Makktyah 

Manisa il Elalk Kiitiiphanesi MS 1470. Copied 1009/1600-1 

199 fob, 191pp. 203x125 (145x80). Naskh with eastern tendencies. 


384. Shams al-afaq ft him al-hurufwa-al-awfaq 
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Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf 23. Copied 1016/1607 


385. Shams al-afaq fi him al-huruf wa-al-awfaq 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 1546.2. Copied 1064/1553-4 
53 fol. (78b-13lb), 25 1pp. 278x190 (185x125). Cramped naskh. 


386. Shams al-afaq fh him al-huruf wa-al-awfaq 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 1546.1. Copied 1064/1653-4 
78 fol. (2a-78a), 25 1pp. 278x190 (185x125). Acephalous. 


387. Anmat al-Lumah al-nuramyah 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS ibni Mirza 42. Copied 1099/1688 
8 fob, 19 1pp. 188x100 (145x63). Syro-Egyptian naskh. 

Authorial colophon, 7b, 0838/1435 
Colophon, 8a, 1099/1688 


388. Al-farq bayn al-sihr wa-hlm al-huruf 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Esad Efendi 3704.03. Copied 1149/1736-7 
1 fol. (8a), 211pp. 191x136 (163x90). Naskh with eastern tendencies. 


389. Anmat al-Lumah al-nuramyah 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Bagdath vehbi 985.18th-c. 
16 fob, 23 1pp. 218x163 (160x97). Blocky naskh. 


390. Al-Durar al-fakhirah ‘ala ramz al-shajarah al-numamyah 
Milli Kiitiiphane-Ankara MS 4035. Copied 1255/1838 
113 fob, 15 1pp. 145x95 (110x65). Watermarked European paper. 


391. Al-Durar al-fakhirah 'ala ramz al-shajarah al-numamyah 
Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf Tab at 100. 

20 fob, 18 1pp. 210x130. 


392. Al-Durar al-fakhirah 'ala ramz al-shajarah al-numamyah 
Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf Tab at 44. 

32 fob, 211pp. 195x140. 


393. Al-Durar al-fakhirah 'ala ramz al-shajarah al-numamyah 
Dar al-Kutub MS Ghayblyat Timur 124. 

140 fob, 211pp. 218x133. 
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394. Mabahij al-alam fi manahij al-aqlam 
Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf50. 


395. Rashh adhwaq al-hikmah al-rabbanlyah 
Dar al-Kutub MS HurufTalat 61. 

158 fob.180x140. 
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Appendix E: Al-Kumi’s works in manuscript 


The following is a list of of manuscript copies of works by Abu Ya'qub al-Kuml al-TunisT that I 
encountered during the course of research for this project. It is by no means a complete list. I include it 
here to help facilitate future research on this figure who is obviously of great importance to the history 
of late-medieval lettrism. Two works are found in multiple copies: Tayslr al-matalib wa-raghbat al-talib, 
nos. 396, 397, and 399; and al-Ima ila ‘ilm al-asma fi shark asma Allah al-husna, nos. 401, 402, and 403. 


396. Tayslr al-matalib wa-raghbat al-talib 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Laleli 1594.1. Copied 0818/1415-6 
47 fol. (la-46b), 15 1pp. 178x138 (123x90). Syro-Egyptian naskh. 


397. Tayslr al-matalib wa-raghbat al-talib 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Fatih 2600. Copied 0902/1496 
69 fob, 17 1pp. 276x182 (200x128). Syro-Egyptian naskh. 

Colophon, 69b, 0902/1496 


398. Risalat al-Huwa 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Resid efendi 608/3.15th-c. 
28 fob (80b-108a), 19 1pp. 180x133 (136x104). 


399. Taysir al-matalib wa-raghbat al-talib 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf 64. Copied 1061/1650-1 


400. Hashiyah 'ala latifal-maanifl‘ilm al-huruf 

Manisa il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 2918.15.17th-c. 
23 fob (I57b-179b). 220x162. Nasta'llq. 


401. Al-Ima’ ila ‘ilm al-asma’ ft sharh asma Allah al-husna 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Haci Ahmed Pa§a 120.6. Copied 1212/1797-8 
62 fob (65a-126b), 211pp. 
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402. Al-Ima ila ‘ilm al-asma fi shark asma Allah al-husna 
Dar al-Kutub MS Tasawwuf 1524. 

57fob, 211pp. 18x13.5. 


403. Al-Ima ila ‘ilm al-asma fi shark asma’ Allah al-husna 
Dar al-Kutub MS Tasawwuf 1954. 

159 fob,191pp.210x150. 


404. Tayslr al-anwar wa-Jami al-asrar 

Qorum Hasan Pa§a il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 596.1. 

114 fol. (lb-114b), 15 1pp. 200x140 (140x60). Watermarked European paper. 
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Appendix F: Shelfmark/reference number directory 


To cross-reference shelfmarks to the entries in Appendices A-E, simply find the shelfmark 
alphabetically (library name first) and then read across for the identifying number. 


Amasya Beyazit il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 1019.1. 322 

Berlin Staatsbibliothek MS Or. fol. 80. 1 

Berlin Staatsbibliothek MS Or. oct. 2452.2.211 

Berlin Staatsbibliothek MS Spr. 892.246 

Berlin Staatsbibliothek MS We. 1210.188 

Berlin Staatsbibliothek MS We. 159.263 

Berlin StaatsbiBritish Libraryiothek MS Lbg. 103.15 

Berlin StaatsbiBritish Libraryiothek MS Mq. 123.26 

Berlin StaatsbiBritish Libraryiothek MS Or. oct. 3928.1.47 

Berlin StaatsbiBritish Libraryiothek MS Or. oct. 3928.2.46 

Berlin StaatsbiBritish Libraryiothek MS Or. oct. 3928.3.45 

Berlin StaatsbiBritish Libraryiothek MS Or. oct. 3928.4.44 

Berlin StaatsbiBritish Libraryiothek MS Pm. 80.4.86 

Berlin StaatsbiBritish Libraryiothek MS We. 1733.99 

Beyazid Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 1336.a.312 

Beyazid Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 7965.4.282 

Beyazid Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 7967.8.326 

Beyazid Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS Beyazid 1362.131 

Beyazid Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS Beyazid 1377.11 

Beyazid Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS Beyazid 1397.1.93 

Bibliotheca Alexandrina MS Alex Mawa'iz 1048b.34 

Bibliotheca Alexandrina MS Alex. Tasawwuf 3121J-2.190 
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Bibliotheca Alexandrina MS Alex. Tasawwuf 5145 dal.281 

Bibliotheca Alexandrina MS Tasawwuf 3121jlm.l.191 

BN Tunis MS 6711.297 

BN Tunis MS 7401.298 

BN Tunis MS 9581.340 

BN Tunis MS 9755.310 

BnF MS ar. 1225.58 

BnF MS ar. 1226.141 

BnF MS ar. 2595.6.167 

BnF MS ar. 2646.160 

BnF MS ar. 2647.30 

BnF MS ar. 2648.59 

BnF MS ar. 2649.119 

BnF MS ar. 2650.173 

BnF MS ar. 2651.174 

BnF MS ar. 2652.233 

BnF MS ar. 2653.234 

BnF MS ar. 2654.264 

BnF MS ar. 2655.254 

BnF MS ar. 2656.182 

BnF MS ar. 2657.17 

BnF MS ar. 2660.184 

BnF MS ar. 6556.14 

BnF MS ar. 743.6.274 

BnF MS ar. 2658.37 

Bodleian MS Digby or. 14.148 

Bodleian MS Laud. or. 249.130 

Bodleian MS Or. 443.135 

British Library MS 10 Bijapur 429.88 

British Library MS Or. 3195.5 
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British Library MS Or. 4326.2.193 

British Library MS Or. 4327.329 

British Library MS Or. 9855.57 

Bursa inebey Yazma Eser Kiitiiphanesi MS 16 Or 348.1.175 

Bursa inebey Yazma Eser Kiituphanesi MS 347.2.287 

Chester Beatty MS Ar. 3168.5.2 

Chester Beatty MS Ar. 4134.19 

Chester Beatty MS Ar. 4284.20 

Chester Beatty MS Ar. 4511.1.142 

Chester Beatty MS Ar. 4650.29 

Chester Beatty MS Ar. 4891.50 

Chester Beatty MS Ar. 4942.183 

Chester Beatty MS Ar. 5076.356 

Chester Beatty MS Ar. 5297.1.97 

Chester Beatty MS Ar. 5297.2.94 

Qorum Hasan Pa§a il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 2240.1.316 

Qorum Hasan Pa§a il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 561.6.272 

Qorum Hasan Pa§a il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 596.1.404 

Qorum Hasan Pa§a il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 596.3 . 305 

Dar al-Kutub MS Al-Husaynl 105.327 

Dar al-Kutub MS DK old 53.324 

Dar al-Kutub MS Fawa id 118.20.303 

Dar al-Kutub MS Fawa id 53.325 

Dar al-Kutub MS Ghayblyat Timur 124.393 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf 10.306 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf 18.302 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf 60.1.299 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf 64.399 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf 70.2.289 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf 75.2.238 
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Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf 84.317 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf MIm 2.291 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf MIm 57.128 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf MIm 64.176 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf MIm 75.338 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf MIm 79.321 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf MIm 9.320 

Dar al-Kutub MS HurufTalat 100.391 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf Talat 101.64 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf Talat 140.333 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf Talat 159.168 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf Talat 161.138 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf Talat 182.78 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf Talat 183.227 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf Talat 185.332 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf Talat 192.189 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf Talat 201.296 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf Talat 32.278 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf Talat 38.323 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf Talat 44.392 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf Talat 61.395 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf Talat 80.170 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf Talat 97.315 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf Talat 98.334 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf wa-al-asma Halim 7.56 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf wa-awfaq 238.339 

Dar al-Kutub MS Huruf wa-awfaq 252.283 

Dar al-Kutub MS Makhtutat al-Zaklyah 278.300 

Dar al-Kutub MS Ma'arif ‘ammahTafat 189.342 

Dar al-Kutub MS Shin 63.344 

Dar al-Kutub MS Tasawwuf 1993.7 

Dar al-Kutub MS Tasawwuf (MIm?) 25.4.346 

Dar al-Kutub MS Tasawwuf (MIm?) 50.394 

Dar al-Kutub MS Tasawwuf 1524.402 
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Dar al-Kutub MS Tasawwuf 1579.273 

Dar al-Kutub MS Tasawwuf 187.251 

Dar al-Kutub MS Tasawwuf 1954.403 

Dar al-Kutub MS Tasawwuf 2003.284 

Dar al-Kutub MS Tasawwuf 23.384 

Dar al-Kutub MS Tasawwuf 247.318 

Dar al-Kutub MS Tasawwuf 90.328 

Dar al-Kutub MS Tasawwuf Halim 41.13 

Dar al-Kutub MS Tasawwuf Khalil Agha 4.245 

Dar al-Kutub MS Tasawwuf MIm 147.73 

Dar al-Kutub MS Tasawwuf MIm 85.285 

Dar al-Kutub MS Tasawwuf MIm 99.341 

Dar al-Kutub MS Wafq 140.301 

Dar al-Kutub MS Wafq 3.292 

Dar al-Kutub MS Wafq 32.337 

Dar al-Kutub MS Wafq 33.336 

Dar al-Kutub MS Waw 6028.290 

Dar al-Kutub MS 21576 Ba .\ £ £ 

Diyarbakir H Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 772.293 

Escorial MS Derenbourg 1480.40 

Escorial MS Derenbourg 925.72 

Escorial MS Derenbourg 943.54 

Escorial MS Derenbourg 944.1.95 

Escorial MS Derenbourg 944.2.103 

Escorial MS Derenbourg 945.145 

Escorial MS Derenbourg 946.161 

Escorial MS Derenbourg 979.32 

Escorial MS Derenbourg 981.77 

Escorial MS Derenbourg 982.38 

Gotha MS Pertsch 1256.380 

Gotha MS Pertsch 1262.270 
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Gotha MS Pertsch 55 


250 


istanbul Biiyiik§ehir Belediyesi Atatiirk Kitapligi MS 262.311 

Kastamonu il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 2912.1.286 

Kastamonu il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 3172.294 

Kastamonu il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 3505.309 

Khalidi MS Adab SharTyah 775.1.271 

Khalidi MS Adab sharTyah 921.118 

Khalidi MS Mutafarriqat 481.202 

Konya Bolge Yazma Eserler Kiitiiphanesi MS Akseki 144.2.235 

Konya Bolge Yazma Eserler Kiitiiphanesi MS Akseki 144.4.236 

Konya Bolge Yazma Eserler Kiitiiphanesi MS Burdur 1318.5 .. 319 
Konya Bolge Yazma Eserler Kiitiiphanesi MS Elmali 2562.4 ... 307 
Konya Bolge Yazma Eserler Kiitiiphanesi MS Elmali 2900.4 ... 304 
Konya Karahtay Yusufaga Kiitiiphanesi MS 6548.330 

Leiden MS Or. 1233.39 

Leiden MS Or. 336.67 

Leiden MS Or. 666.63 

Leiden MS Or. 736.137 

Leiden MS Or. 8371.1 . 172 

Leipzig MS Voller 221.5.112 

Leipzig MS Voller 228.155 

Manisa il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 1113.126 

Manisa il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 1443.375 

Manisa il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 1445.153 

Manisa il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 1446.1.76 

Manisa il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 1446/2.355 

Manisa il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 1447.65 
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Manisa il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 1448.1.215 

Manisa il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 1449.1.108 

Manisa il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 1451.230 

Manisa il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 1452.1.123 

Manisa il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 1454.1.150 

Manisa il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 1469.3 . 185 

Manisa il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 1470.383 

Manisa il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 1486.1.357 

Manisa il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 1486.2.146 

Manisa il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 1502.129 

Manisa il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 2918.15.400 

Manisa il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 2954.4.358 

Manisa il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 45 Hk 1450.2.149 

Manisa il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 4963.365 

Manisa il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 4978.1.214 

Manisa il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS 4978.2.265 

Manisa il Halk Kiitiiphanesi MS Ze 188.6.180 

Milli Kiitiiphane-Ankara MS 06 Hk 4604.343 

Milli Kiitiiphane-Ankara MS 1363.4.144 

Milli Kiitiiphane-Ankara MS 1517.331 

Milli Kiitiiphane-Ankara MS 2904.7.288 

Milli Kiitiiphane-Ankara MS 3091.133 

Milli Kiitiiphane-Ankara MS 4035.390 

Milli Kiitiiphane-Ankara MS 50 Giil-Kara 14.237 

Milli Kiitiiphane-Ankara MS Ali Emiri Arabi 2820.1.257 

Milli Kiitiiphane-Ankara MS Ismail Saib 12459.314 

Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek MS Alte Fond 162a.132 

Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek MS Alte Fond 402b.115 

Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek MS Alte Fond 402c.107 

Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek MS Alte Fond 402d.114 

Princeton University MS Garrett Additional no. 7.242 
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Princeton University MS Garrett no. 1147H.261 

Princeton University MS Garrett no. 1166H.260 

Princeton University MS Garrett no. 1380Y.1.101 

Princeton University MS Garrett no. 1895Y.1.51 

Princeton University MS Garrett no. 1895Y.2.53 

Princeton University MS Garrett no. 1895Y.3.52 

Princeton University MS Garrett no. 258Y.71 

Princeton University MS Garrett no. 373Y.64.177 

Princeton University MS Garrett no. 380B.98 

Princeton University MS Garrett no. 4412Y.1.140 

Princeton University MS Garrett no. 4412Y.2.35 

Princeton University MS Garrett no. 4465Y.262 

Princeton University MS Garrett no. 4602Y.197 

Princeton University MS Garrett no. 4605Y.266 

Princeton University MS Garrett no. 976Y.n2.89 

Princeton University MS New Series 1502.240 

Princeton University MS New Series no. 1703.1 . 139 

Princeton University MS New Series no. 328.10.196 

Princeton University MS Third Series no. 557.181 

Princeton University MS Third Series no. 789.308 

Princeton University MS Third Series no. 864.280 

Private collection, Christie’s auction notice MS 6497. 23 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS A. Tekelioglu 183.16 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Ali Emiri Arabi 2808.279 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Amcazade Huseyn 348.1a.102 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Amcazade Huseyn 348.1b.100 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Amcazade Huseyn 348.1c.92 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS A§ir efendi 169.27 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS A§ir efendi 442.15.207 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 1863/1 . 354 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 1870.6.48 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 1870.7.49 
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Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 2160.1.121 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 2160.2.122 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 2160.3.120 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 2745.1 . 158 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 2745.2.382 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 2745.3 . 373 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 2798.1 . 143 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 2799.68 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 2800.31 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 2801.1.79 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 2802.96 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 2803.1.28 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 2803.2.110 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 2804.55 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 2805.109 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 2806 . 60 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 2807.352 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 2810.62 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 3503.1.348 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 3503.2.347 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 377.3 . 364 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 4160.366 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Aya Sofya 4641.2.157 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Ayasofya 3645.6.363 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Bagdath vehbi 154.1.208 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Bagdath vehbi 2117.6.256 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Bagdath vehbi 2117.7.255 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Bagdath vehbi 2250.4.277 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Bagdath vehbi 721.179 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Bagdath vehbi 928.224 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Bagdath vehbi 930.1.349 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Bagdath vehbi 966.36 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Bagdath vehbi 979.159 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Bagdath vehbi 985.389 
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Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Be§ir aga 89.171 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 1531.268 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 1532.117 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 1533.2.166 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 1543.1.377 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 1543.2.105 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 1545.379 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 1546.1.386 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 1546.2.385 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 1547.1 . 194 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 1548.192 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 1556.1 . 113 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 1556.4.359 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 1560.362 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 2083.1.83 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 2083.2.85 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 2083.3.84 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 2083.4.82 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 2095.22.368 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 2095.23.367 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Carullah 986.1.3 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Diigiimlii baba 330.361 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Esad efendi 1501.12 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Esad efendi 1693.11 . 199 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Esad efendi 264.33 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Esad efendi 3481.11.267 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Esad efendi 3671.8.216 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Esad Efendi 3704.03.388 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Fatih 2600.397 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Fatih 2717.223 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Fatih 2803.106 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Fatih 3433.1.372 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Fatih 5321.6.209 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Fatih 5370.2.186 
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Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Fatih 649.1.127 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Fazil Ahmed Pa§a 1611.10.81 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Fazil Ahmed Pa§a 1611.9.80 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Fazil Ahmed Pa§a 923.2.116 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Feyzullah 1304.169 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Feyzullah efendi.335 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS H. Hiisnii Pa§a 70.10.249 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Haci Ahmed Pa§a 120.6.401 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Haci Ahmed Pa§a 120.7.259 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Haci Ahmed Pa§a 336.13.164 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Haci Ahmed Pa§a 336.16.163 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Haci Ahmed Pa§a 350.3.204 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Haci Be§ir Aga 368.247 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Haci Be§ir Aga 369.248 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Haci Mahmd efendi 4228.2.351 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Haci Mahmud efendi 4228.1 . 350 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Haci Mahmud efendi 6242.1.258 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Haci Selim Aga 528.243 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Haci Selim Aga 529.203 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Hafid efendi 198.66 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Hafid efendi 198M.Ill 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Halet efendi 735.217 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Halet efendi 736.125 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Hamidiye 260.1 . 10 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Hamidiye 260.2.8 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Hamidiye 260.3 .9 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Hamidiye 676.218 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Hamidiye 677.252 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Hamidiye 678.253 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Ha§im Pa§a 39.275 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Hekimoglu 533.345 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Hekimoglu 534.229 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Hekimoglu 535.187 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Hekimoglu 536.219 
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Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Hekimoglu 537.231 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Hekimoglu 540.1.370 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Hekimoglu 540.4.371 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Hekimoglu 540.6b.213 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Hekimoglu 540.7.225 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Hekimoglu 540/3 . 369 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS ibni Mirza 42.387 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Ibrahim efendi 569.195 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Ismihan sultan 333.90 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Izmir 332.91 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Kadizade Mehmed 333.360 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Kadizade Mehmed 335.1.69 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Kadizade Mehmed 335.3.70 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Kadizade Mehmed 335/2.353 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Kemanke; 316.165 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Kilip Ali Pa§a 588.21 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Kilig Ali Pa§a 692.151 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Kiln; Ali Pa§a 696.7.210 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Lala Ismail 714.2.200 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Laleli 1549.1.75 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Laleli 1549.2.74 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Laleli 1550.4 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Laleli 1576.61 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Laleli 1577.226 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Laleli 1594.1.396 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Laleli 1594.2.41 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Laleli 1594.5.42 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Murad Buhan 236.152 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Murad Buhan 237.276 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Nuruosmaniye 2822.43 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Nuruosmaniye 2828.220 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Nuruosmaniye 2829.221 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Nuruosmaniye 2830.232 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Nuruosmaniye 2831.178 
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Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Nuruosmaniye 2832.239 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Nuruosmaniye 2834.222 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Nuruosmaniye 2835.87 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Nuruosmaniye 2841.12.201 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Nuruosmaniye 2841.13 . 212 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Nuruosmaniye 2841.15.205 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Nuruosmaniye 2842.1.228 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Nuruosmaniye 2843.1.147 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Nuruosmaniye 2843.2.374 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Nuruosmaniye 2875.22 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Pertevmyal 762.269 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Reisiilkiittab 1163.17.18 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Resid efendi 590.1.24 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Resid efendi 590.2.25 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Resid efendi 599.154 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Resid efendi 608/3 . 398 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Sazeli tekkesi 93.1.381 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS §ehid Ali Pa§a 2764.9.136 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS §ehid Ali Pa§a 427.1.162 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS §ehid Ali Pa§a 427.2.156 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Siileymaniye 812.104 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Veliyiiddin efendi 1821.7.313 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Yazma Bagi§lar 706.1.241 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Yeni Cami 1013.6 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Yeni Cami 785.1 . 378 

Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi MS Yeni Cami 785.2.376 

Topkapi Sarayi Miizesi MS H. 110.206 

Univ. of Michigan MS Isl. 505.134 

Univ. of Michigan MS Isl. 534.198 

Vakiflar Genel Miidiirliigii Kiitiiphanesi MS 74.124 
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